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it is hardly necessary, after the committee has | 
made its report, to direct them to examine men | 
called to demonstrate to the House that their | 
printed statement is in palpable contradiction to | 
the conclusions at which the committee have ar- || 


rived. If itis palpable, if there is no doubt about 
it, will it be made any more palpable, any more 


plain, any more free from doubt, if these wit- | 


nesses come again before the committee to repeat 
what is already in print? 

Now, sir, it is true, just as I stated before, that 
the gentleman asked the committee to goand main- 
tain his contest ourselves for himin Virginia. He 
requested us to go and summon his witnesses. He 
requested us last summer to do it. He requested 
us afier the meeting of this session to do the same 
thing; but the committee saw fit to follow its pre- 
cedents in the matter. They told these gentlemen 


that one should state the grounds of his contest, | 
and the other the grounds upon which he claimed | 


his seat; and that then they should go into Vir- 
ginia and take testimony in the matter. They did 
so. I submit that this resolution is nothing more 
than to call before the committee witnesses who 
have already given their testimony in depositions 
for the sole purpose of pointing out to the com- 
mittee what my friend says is a palpable, open, 
plain mistake which the committee have fallen 
into. It is hardly worth while. I expect my 
friend will demonstrate that to the House. The 
gentleman did not say that he wants that. If he 
does want to present testimon 
been presented, let him in all ingenuousness say 


that is his purpose; and then I have to say that | 
no man ever had an opportunity before the Com- 


mittee of Elections, in my experience, to present 
all the testimony he desired so amply and so fully 
as has the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DELANO. I was not expecting, Mr. 
Speaker, that any question would arise upon the 


report of the Committee of Elections in relation to | 
the case of my friend at my right, [Mr. Upron,] | 


at this time. But arising as it does even at this 
early stage, I confess to having read very thor- 
oughly the report as submitted by the committee, 
and [ also am obliged to say that upon the best 
judgment I can form of that report and on the re- 

uest made by the gentleman against whom the 
finding of the committtee is reported, itseems to me 
that the request is entirely reasonable, and should 
be granted. What is that request? It is simply 
that this report shall be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee of Elections, and that they shall make a 
further inquiry; not that the repbdrt is called in 
question, or that the integrity or fairness of the 
committee is called in question in the slightest, but 


that there are certain facts which are vital to the | 
rights and privilege of my friend, the Represent- || 


ative from the seventh congressional dtstrict of 
Virginia, which call in all fair dealing upon the 
committee for consideration, or at least call upon 
them to reopen the case so far as to hear further 
testimony. The question upon which the House 
is now called upon to vote is, whether they will 
open the case so far as to allow the incumbent the 
privilege of supplying means to correct what he 
regards asa mistake in the conclusion of the com- 


mittee, and in the evidence upon which they base 
their conclusion. 


Mr. DAWES. 
he understands the gentleman from Virginia as 
asking to introduce any new testimony? 

Mr. DELANO. I so understand it. 

Mr. DAWES. This is the first intimation 1 
have had of that. 


committee had misunderstood the evidence already 


before them, and had fallen into a palpable error || or three weeks. 


thereon. 


Mr. UPTON. 





which never has | 


I want te ask my colleague if 


[ understood the gentleman to | 
put his vomnest entirely upon the ground that the | 


I stated it as a principal point | 
in the matter that the committee had fallen intoa 
grave error in taking the testimony of the contest- | 
ant, in such a manner as to discredit the entire 
testimony. But I say that that is not the sole 
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est testimony—the oral testimony of the parties 
concerning the conduct of the election, which was | 
in easy access to the capital—I renew publicly the || 
request I made to them privately, to call those || 
parties before them. 
|” Mr.DAWES. I would ask the gentleman why | 
he did not do that when the House authorized || 
him to take testimony for a given number of || 
days? 
Mr. UPTON. I did take the testimony, but || 
the ‘committee have misapprehended and miscon- || 
strued, not intentionally, the effect of that testi- || 
mony, and in such wise as to discredit the entire || 
|| election at that precinct. 

Mr. DAWES. Sol understand it. I under- | 
stand the gentleman to have that testimony now. 
I understand the length and breadth of the gen- 
tleman’s complaint is, that the committee have || 
not understood the testimony presented to the 
House; and not that he wants to take new testi- | 
| mony. 
| Mr. DELANO. I donot wish to have any mis- || 


conception as to the point which is presented here, | 
or as to the ground upon which I make the request | 
of the Committee of Elections that they shall per- | 
mit the matter to be committed tothem. Thisis || 
| to my mind not only a novel case, but it is one of | 
| vital importance as to the practice of this House. | 


Here is the incumbent, who has been sitting here || 


since last July, and who has been associated with 
|| me on the Committee for the District of Columbia || 
since that time, and it is now proposed to oust || 
him upon the ground that what he has relied on || 
as ample evidence of his having had some votes, 
at least, in his almost universally disloyal district, 
happens not to be quite up to the standard of suf- | 
ficiency adopted by the committee. He requests 
now that he may be permitted to make good that | 
evidence. He states that the committee have la- || 
|| bored undera misapprehension. He says, ifneeds || 
be, he can and will summon every voter who voted || 
at the polls at Ball’s Cross Roads on the 23d of |; 
November, and that he can satisfy the committee 
| by the evidence of every one of those loyal voters. | 
I suggest that it will not only be unjust butcruel | 
| for this House to refuse to give him the opportu- | 
| nity of having the report recommitted in order to | 
| 


| have that testimony examined in detail by the 
committee. I the more earnestly insist upon this | 
because, as I have said, it is a question of the ut- 
most interest,and of vital importance to the loyal || 
portion of the gentleman’s district. | 
Here isagentleman who, it is true, has but ten | 
votes to sustain him in his seat; but it turns out 
| that these ten votes were given under the consti- | 
|| tution and laws of Virginia, which were in force 
at the time that election took place. It is true || 
that the polls in every other precinct were closed 
against him and the loyal voters of the district at 
the time that election took place. Now, sir, Ido 
|| notcare whether he is supported by one thousand | 
|| votes, by one hundred votes, or by ten votes in his | 
seat here. If there were but ten loyal men who 
| stood by him in that election, and who were en- 
\| titled to the privilege of being represented on this | 
|| floor, I, sir, will protest against their being ex- | 
|| cluded from the privilege of being heard before the 
|| Committee of Elections and before this House. 
} I renew the demand for the previous question. | 
1 The previous — was seconded, and the | 
\ main question ordered to be put. 
|| Mr. HUTCHINS. 
tion on the table. 
| Mr. WRIGHT. 


| 








I move to lay the resolu- 


House, I wish to appeal to my friend from Mas- 


|| Elections, to give the gentleman from Virginia two 
Certainly no wrong can be done 
| by such a course; and I hope the gentleman will 
assent toit. The gentleman from Virginia comes 
here from a disloyal district, and we should give 
him opportunitiesand advantage’ which perhaps 
|| would not beextended under other circumstances. 


Mr. DAWES. I hope the gentleman from 


ground of the request; but inasmuch as they dis- || Pennsylvania will for a moment consider the real 


= the legality of that election at Balls’ 


39 


of . ross || character of the request he makes of the Commit- 
oads, and had it in their power to get the high- || tee of Elections. 


tis asked that they shall put 





With the permission of the || 


sachusetts, the chairman of the Committee of | 


New Senies..... No. 39. 


— 





their generosity in the place of their judicial char- 
acter. Now, sir, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to hear the testimony of those two men, for 
Ihave heard it once. I know exactly what that 
testimony is, and I have not the slightest objection 
to hearingitagain. If the committee had had the 
slightest idea, when the gentleman from Virginia 
left the committee room, that he desired to offer 
one word more, or one particle of testimony more,» 
they would have given him all the time he wanted, 
It is only after the gentleman has waited until the 
report is made, and has seen the position taken ip 
the report, that it has occurred to him, upon ad- 
vice, that he can supply the points which it did 
not occur to him it was necessary to supply when 
he was taking the depositions of these men; and 
it is only after that that he comes here and under- 
takes to make the Committee of Elections go out 


|| into that district and do for him what the House, 


by a vote, declared he should do for himself? 
Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to inquire of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is a lawyer by profession? 
Mr. DAWES. ‘The gentleman from Virginia 
is not a lawyer; and that was the reason why I 
took the liberty to tell him that he had better put 
his case in the hands of a lawyer. He said he had 
a brother in New, York, one of the best lawyers 
in the city. IL advised him to put his case in the 


| hands of his brother, or of some other lawyer, to 


tell him what to do, as it did not become the Com- 
mittee of Elections to tell him how to conduct his 
case. 

Mr. UPTON. Dol understand the chairman 
of the committee to say that I have ever asked 
him or the committee how to conduct my case? 


| I beg him not to belittle me before this House. 


One word more. Do I understand him to seek 
to exclude me upon technicalities? I sought only 
to put before the committee the facts, and to ap- 
peal to their common sense; and when I find from 
my own reading of their report that they have 


| fallen into a palpable error, with regard to the 


testimony of these men, and have thrown out 
matters vital to my case, I ask that they may have 
the men themselves before them; and I ask it be- 
cause they impugn the entire legality of the elec- 
tion at this precinct, and they can satisfy them- 
selves of its legality by inquiring of the parties 
themselves. 

Mr. DAWES. One word more, and I will leave 
this matter for the decision of the House. [am 
not going to have any words with the gentleman 
from Virginia as to whether he asked us to tell 
him how to conduct his case or not. He has con- 
ducted his case as he has seen fit to conduct it, 
and the committee have come to aconclusion upon 
it. shere is not a particle of dispute about the 
facts. The gentleman does not claim but ten votes. 
The committee are willing to admit that ten men 
went and voted for him at Ball’s Cross Roads, 
exactly as he says they did. They do not en- 
tertain a doubt of that. The committee were 
unanimous in this matter. They do not enter- 
tain a doubt that ten men voted for the gentleman 
there. 

Mr. UPTON. 
the votes. 

Mr.DAWES. Exactly; and that does not de- 
pend upon the deposition of anybody in the State 
of Virginia. It is a question of law that they have 
taken the liberty to present to the House. 

Mr. DELANO. Will the gentleman allow me 
—that | may make this matter apparent to the 

| House—to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. DELANO. I would ask the gentleman 
whether the evidence which was before the com- 
mittee, submitted by the incumbent, was not what 
purported to be the poll-list of a particular pre- 
cinct where the votes were polled, and whether 
the report of the committee does not turn upon 
the fact that that poll-list is not entirely satisfae- 
tory to them, as indicating that there were any 

| votes cast? Well, now, if that be so, in order to 
relieve the mind of the committee of that doubt, 
the incumbent should be permitted to call each and 


jut they deny the validity ot 


GLO iy th 


every voter, which can be done in an hour’s time 
and by an hour’s investigation. I appeal to my 
colleague to say if that is not entirely reasonable? 

Mr. DAWES. I wish I knew whether th: 
House is going to grant the request of my col- 
league or that of the gentleman from Virginia. 
‘The two are no more alike than a white and a 
black bird are. The gentleman from Virginia 
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wants the House to instruct the committee to call | 


the conductor and one of the commissioners. 

Mr. UPTON. One or more. 

Mr. DAWES. Lreply to that that he hascalled 
them already. But my colleague wants him to 
call all the ten voters. Now, I willsay, in answer 
to my colleague, that the committee never enter- 

«tained a doubt that all those ten voters did what 
the gentleman claims they did. They admit here, 
in the presence of the House, that ten men did go 
and put their ballots—some say into a hat; butit 
makes no difference whether they were put into a 
hat or into a handkerchief; they did deposit their 
votes on that very day for the gentleman from 
Virginia. My friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
W nieur,] who appealed to the generosity of the 
committee to let the gentleman stay here two 
weeks longer, forgets that there is a man outside 
here who had seven times the number of votes that 
this gentleman received. 

Mr. DELANO. Not at the same election. 

Mr. DAWES. No; they hold their elections 
there any time they please. 

Mr. DELANO. It was on a different day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think 
the merits of the contest are before the House. It 
ig a mere question of subpenaing witnesses. 

Mr. DAWES. Well, [ only want the House 
to see that the gentleman from Virginia is not, he 
will allow me to say, entirely clear and frank with 
the House. He comes in with what appears to 


be a fuir enouglrequest that we shall take the test- | 


imony of the conductor and one or more of the 
commissioners; he does not tell the House that he 
did it himself to the full extent of his desire; and 
then he gets my colleague to help him; and my 
colleague says he wants us to take the tesumony 
of the whole ten voters, so that the committee may 
be satisfied ona pointupon which they have fallen 
intoanerror, The committee tell the House that 
they admit all that he says. There is no dispute 
about the circumstances under which the ten votes 
were deposited. The only question is whether, 
under the circumstances and in view of the man- 
ner in which those votes were cast, they consti- 


| with propriety be postponed. 


chairman of the committee seek to exclude it upon 

merely technical grounds? ; 
Mr. HUTCHINS. [rise to « question ef or- 

der. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 


I have not withdrawn the motion, and I wish to | 


know if it is debatable? 
The SPEAKER. What the gentleman states 
is the fact. But the gentleman trom Pennsylva- 


iia {[Mr. Wricut] rose and askec > unanimous || ee ae : 
nia | I RIGHT} and asked the unanimou | Roads be requested to inquire into the propriety and expe. 


consent of the House to make some remarks, and 
there was no objection. The gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] obtained the same | 


leave, and the House seems to have abolished, by 
general consent, the rule prohibiting debate. 
Mr. UPTON. I have only one thing further 


to say. 


Representative of the metropolitan district of the 
great State of Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] which required 
the committee to consider my case, I introduced 
myself to the honorable chairman, and asked him 
to pass upon the case at his earliest convenience. 


y- Icall upon the honorable chairman of | 
the Committee of Elections to do me the justice | 
to remember, that the very day after the question | 
was submitted to the House by the distinguished | 


L_ GLOBE. 


i 


| 


i] 


| 
| 





I did so because I felt the embarrassment of my | 
position. | told him that I did not wish to occupy |! 


a seat here if I was not entitled toit. He told me 
that the committee had already taken up another 
case, in which there was a contestant, and that 
as there was no contestant in my case, it might 
I could make no 
reply to that, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to say, as my friend 


| has said, that he has always treated the commit- 


tuted a legal election, and that is a matter to be | 


argued to the House by and by. 

Mr.UPTON. I do notlike the manner which 
the chairman of the Committee of Elections has 
of putting things to this House. He accuses me 
of being wanting in fairness and frankness, and 


tee properly, and that he never, tomy knowledge, 
approached any member of the committee with 
any view that was not entirely proper, and I trust 
that he will say that no member of the committee 


ever suggested to him anything notentirely proper. | 


If they took liberties with him that were not jus- 
tified in saying to him that he should employ 
counsel to lay his case before the committee just 
as he wanted to, 1 have to ask his pardon for that 
suggestion, 

‘The gentleman wonders why I oppose his res- 
olution. It is simply this, and nothing more than 
this; that he comes forward with his resolution 


and puts it on aground that it cannot, in point of 


fact, stand on. He puts it on the ground that the | 
| committee have misconstrued the testimony al- | 


ready before the House. If that is his ground, I 
have to say that it will not make that any clearer 


for him to recall these witnesses. The testimony | 


is printed; and the House is a better judge than 


| the committee as to what it means. If the gentle- 


man says that he wants to introduce new testi- 
mony, not introduced before, he has yet to put it 


/on that ground; and when he puts it on that 
rround, | have only to ask him to state to the | 


he talks about my getting his colleague to aid me | 


in this matter, Ihave notexchanged a word with 
his colleague on this subject. 

Mr. DELANO, Never. 

Mr. UPTON. 1 am indebted to him for his 
advocacy of my motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Then I willamend my remarks, 
and say that my colleague volunteered to put the 
request upon a ground that the gentleman from 
Virginia does not put it on himself, 

Mr. UPTON. A word or two more and I am 
done. ‘The honorable gentleman talks about my 
coming before the committee. I have been placed 
in an exceedingly embarrassing position here, I 
have been made to feel exceedingly uncomforta- 


ble, and [ must have been recklessly indifferent | 
or amazingly self-reliant not to have felt embar- | 


rassed in the position I have occupied here. Now, 


so fur from its being true that I have been to the || 


committee to ask this and that and the other, | 
never exchanged a word with any member of the 
committee, save the chairman, unulafterthey made 
theirreport. [haveeven avoided makingacquaint- 


House the reason why he has not already intro- 


duced it; and if that reason be satisiactory to the | 


minds of the House, the Committee of Elections, 


will not put itself in an ungracious attitude by 
attempting to shut out any testimony. The com- 
mittee are not in that position now. They are de- 
fending themselves against the imputation that 
they do not know whata printed deposition means, 
and that they must send to Virginia to get a man 


* 


to testify what it means. That isall. If the gen- | 


tleman will say that he wants new testimony, and 


| if there isa reason why it was not brought before 
the committee up to this time, I will withdraw all | 


ances in this House, lest it should be supposed that || 


I had some sinister purpose. 
position. 
Now, ] find, from a hasty perusal of the man- 


uscript report of the committee, that they have | 


fallen into a very grave error, and have impugned 
the vital testimony in mycase. Whatdo I ask? 
Not any delay. 


the consideration of the report of the committee. 
It need involve no delay. The testimony I pro- 


pose to offer is of the highest character. Does the 


will engage to get these men || 
here before the day which has been set apart for | 


That has been my | 


| 


i 
| 


objection. 


But when he comes forwardand says | 
| that the printed depositions are so and so, that the | 


committee has fallen into a palpable error as to | 


their meaning, and that he wants to get witnesses 
to come and tell the committee what they mean, 


then it is due to the committee of nine members, | 
appointed by the Speaker, and who are unani- | 
mous in their conclusion here,;to say that the | 
House is a better judge of testimony than the wit- | 


nesses whom it is proposed to call. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was | 


laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Forney, its Secretary, notifying the House 
that the Senate had passed an act (No. 109) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of J. E, Mar- 
tin, deceased; and joint resolution (No. 32) di- 
recting the removal of the Army bakeries from the 


Capitel; in which he was directed to ask the con- 
currence of the House. 


February 3 
= o_o? 

Also, that the Senate had passed, with amend. 
ments, an act (H. R. No. 255) making an appro. 
priation for the purchase of cotton seed for genera| 


|| distribution. 


POSTAGE DELIVERY IN CITIES. 


Mr. BAKER offered the following resolution, 
which was read, considered, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


diency of establishing by law a system for the free receipt 
and delivery, by postmasters, of all mail matter in cities ang 
villages containing upwards of ten thousand inhabitants, 
in conformity with the admirable and economic post office 
system of the principal cities of Europe. 


CHARGE AGAINST ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask the consent of the 


House to offer the following resolution: 


Whereas it bas been affirmed on this floor that five regj- 
ments of [linois volunteers in the service of the United 
States did, on the occasion of learning the contents of the 
report of the Secretary of War, lay down their arms in token 
of their refusal to fight: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘l'hat the committee of Congress on the conduct 
of the war be instructed to inquire into this alleged fact, 


| and report to Congress. 


Mr. FOUKE. I object to the introduction of 
the resolution now in the absence of my colleague, 
|Mr. Locan.] 

WASHINGTON DEFENSES, ETC. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move to take up 
the amendment to House bill No. 165. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H.R. 


| No. 165) making an appropriation for completing 


the defenses of Washington was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, the question being on the fol- 
lowing amendment of the Senate which was non- 
concurred in by the House, but which was in- 
sisted on by the Senate. 

Add the following section: 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That no volunteers or 
inilitia from any State shall be mustered into the service 
of the United States on any terms or conditions confining 
their service to the limits of said State or vicinity ; and it 
any such volunteer militia are in service contrary to the 


| provisions of this act the same shall be discharged. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move to insist 01 
the disagreement of the House, and ask for acom- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Will the gentle- 
man from Missouri allow me to understand t 
matter of this bill? I want to know whether o: 
of these amendmentson which the House insisted 
is that provision which repeals the statute in re- 
lation to the enlistment of minors? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to 1! 


| gentleman from New York that all the amend- 
| ments are concurred in, except the one just read 
| by the Clerk. 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I wantto know 
what became of the amendment relating to th 
discharge of minors? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The House con- 
curred in that amendment of the Senate, and itis 
now a part of this bill. The only amendment now 
pending is the one just read. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. AmIT right in 
considering that the two Houses concur in repeal- 
ing the section authorizing the discharge of mi- 
nors? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Then the amend- 
ment passed without many of the members of this 
House being aware of it. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. That was theirown 
fault. I ask the previous question on the mouol 
to insist. s 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman with- 
draw the call for a moment? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I withdraw it. — 

Mr. STEVENS. Do I understand that if this 
bill passes, minors will not be discharged from 
enlistment ? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 
teen will not be. ; 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. What is the 
provision ? 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 


Minors over eigh- 


The amendment 


| provides that no minor shall be enlisted. 


| was put on the original bill by 


Mr. STEVENS. I would like to know whe ther 
the amendment just read has been insisted on by 


| the Senate ? 


The amendment 
the Senate, an 
was non-concurred in by the House. The Senate 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 


| insist upon it, and my motion is that the House 
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insist on its disagreement, and ask acommittce of 
conference. | 
Mr. STEVENS. I think that, on the con- 
trary, the House ought to recede from its disa- 
ercement, and agree to the amendment of the | 


! 
7 


Senate. I think it is a very good provision, and | 
I hope the motion of the gentleman from Mis- | 
souri will not prevail, but that the House will | 
concur with the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I trust not. I trust | 
that the House, having already by its vote author- | 
ized the State of Kentucky to raise twenty regi- 
ments on that condition, will not now stultify its 
action. The Committee on Military Affairs felt 
instructed to report in favor of non-concurring In | 
the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman from | 
Missouri allow me to make a suggestion to him? | 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to suggest that the | 
House struck out of the Kentucky bill that very | 
provision in regard to the troops not being liable || 
to be sent out of the State. he amendment of | 
the Senate is, therefore, in Seen with the 
bill authorizing the raising of troops in Kentucky, | 
and the gentleman from Missouri is entirely mis- | 
taken in his statement. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The gentleman does 
notexactly state the position of the Kentucky bill. | 
That bill allows the troops raised under it to be 
carried out of the State whenever in the opinion 
of the commanding general it shall be desirable, 
or the emergency shall require it. Butthe whole 
purport of the act was to raise a body of troops 
to serve in Kentucky. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman will pardon 
me. The provision in controversy here now is | 
that such troops shall not be confined in their ser- 
vice to the State in which they are raised. The 
Kentucky bill was originally reported to the 
House in that shape, and the House corrected it 
in that particular. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I will state and re- 
peat, that the whole purport of the act authorizing 
twenty thousand men to be raised in Kentucky 
was that they were for service in Kentucky. But 
it was left in the discretion of the commanding 
general of the national forces there to take them 
out of the State if he should deem it important or 
necessary; and I believe that this amendment, if 
concurred in, would strike down what has been 
already done by the House. 

In addition to these forces of this character in 
Kentucky, there are in the State of Missouri now 
already mustered into service about six or cight 
thousand men. They have been mustered into 
service under an agreement between the President 
and the Governor of that State. If they are dis- | 
missed under this bill, we shall have gone to the 











pose. If troops were raised under the act of Con- 
gress, coming under all the obligations of the act | 


of Congress, still the President had it in mapene 
to say to them that, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, he would not order them out of the 
State. He had the power and authority to make 
such an arrangement if he deemed it expedient, 
or for the public service. And he has ae SO; 
he has exercised that discretion; and having ex- 
ercised it, if this amendment should pass, the sum 
and substance of it would be, that the Govern- 
ment has gone to this large expenditure to raise 
troops that were absolutely necessary, for Con- 
gress to dismiss them from service where they are 
needed, and to fill the places of whom other troops 
would have instantaneously to be raised. 

I hope the House will concur in the motion I 
have made, that it will insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendmentof the Senate, and ask for 
a committee of conference. I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I move that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes that 
amendment would not be in order pending the 
demand for the previous question. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
precedence of the motion to insist? 

The SPEAKER. It would if made; but it can- 
not be received while the demand for the previous 


| question is pending. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope the gentleman will | 


withdraw the demand for the previous question. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 
withdraw the demand for the previous question 
for the gentleman to make any motion or to sub- 
mit any remarks. I prefer, however, myself to 
retain the floor. 
Mr. HICKMAN. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 


I wish the gentle- 


itation of debate, but because I think the House 
will not desire to expend more time than the 
morning hour upon this matter. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 


the gentleman from Missouri, the chairman of the 


question with perfect fairness. 


vided that the troops to be raised in that State could 
passed in the form insisted on, because an under- 


the forces either in Missouri or Maryland. It is 





expense of raising and equipping these eight thou- 
sand men in Missouri in ardor to throw the money 
away, when it is well known that we have not too 
many men there or anywhere else. 

And the same thing is true of the State of Mary- 
land. There was a body of men raised in a cer- 
tain portion of that State upon that condition, and 
if tis amendment should pass, we should have 
gone to the whole expense of equipping and put- | 
ting this body of men into the field simply to be 
disbanded. I do not know how many of them 
there are in Maryland—the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland [Mr. Tuomas] can inform the House; I 
think, perhaps, a brigade was raised upon this | 
condition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri inform the House under what law, or 
under what authority, any such body of men was | 
raised in the State of Maryland? | 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. [ shall not under- 
take, in this discussion, to go into the question of 





asks for. [ believe it was upon an understanding 
between the President of the United States and the 
re engaged in raising this brigade in Mary- 
and that these troops were to be raised, upon the 
condition that they should not be ordered out of 
the State, but should be employed for the defenses 
of the State. It was thought important by the 
President to raise this brigade in that portion of | 
the State; and although he deemed that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States 
could, in his discretion, make such an arrange- 
ment, he could not, perhaps, make it upon any 
express provision of law provided for that pur- 


the law, or the authority which the gentleman 
' 


very evident that there is no warrant of law for 
raising these men under the circumstances named. 
Then again, if there were, in my judgment this 
would be a most impolitic measure to be enacted 
into a law. It is making a distinction between our 
soldiers; it is giving advantages toa certain class 
of soldiers which are denied to others. Nor isthere 
any imaginable reason why there should not be 
the discretion lodged in the Commander-in-Chief 


———— 


in whatever place he may conceive their services 
are most needed. It is not to be presumed thata 
man fit to command will remove these men from 


needed there than in any other place. There is 
no reason which has been yet urged why this spe- 
cial privilege should be granted in this bill, and I 
imagine none can be urged with force. 

Place these men upon precisely the same foot- 
ing as other soldiers. It is not right that troops 
should be raised in one State in the Union, and 
that they should have the privilege of confining 
their services to the limit of that State, when troops 
raised in other States—in New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, or Ohio, if you please—shall be moved all 
over the United States, wherever it may be the 


ica" of the Commander-in-Chief to move 
} 
| 





them. What reason can be given for it? 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. If the gentleman 


wants the reason, I will give it to him. I will 


state that when the bill in regard to raising Ken- 
tucky forces was before the House, I undertook, 
among others, to give the grounds why there 
should be a different organization there, or «*" 





Does not that motion take | 


I am willing to | 


I do want to makea motion. | 
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we might be permitted to have a different organ- 
ization there, from that existing elsewhere. And 
I endeavored to make the genth-man sensible that 
when an enemy was overrunning a State there 
was a different state of circumstances eXisting to 
that existing in another State, in the State of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, for instance. And 
I undertook to tell him what L believe to be true, 
that if the State of Pennsylvania was now under 
the heel of the confederate armies, he would ex- 
perience some different sensations from those 


which he has experienced during this war. 


Now, sir, it was argued before the House with 
great power by certain gentlemen who then ad- 
dressed it upon this bill, that we could get troops 
in Kentucky under that provision, whercas under 
another provision we should probably fail to get 
them. I know it isa fact, which has been demon- 


| strated in Missouri, that men will sometimes fight 


for their homesand their firesides when they will 
not go outside their State to fight; and, in thisin- 
stance, they could not go outside their State safely 
if they would. With the circumstances surround- 


| ing them, is it to be wondered that they should be 


| invaded? 


unwilling to go away when their own Siate was 
They were willing to contend against 


the enemy in their own State; and when the dan- 


ger ceases there, the President has power to dis- 
charge them. ‘The enemies of the country are in 
our midstin Missouri, in the southern and middle 
part of the State; and these men, raised upon this 
agreement between the Presidentand the Governor 
of Missouri, are the best men that could possibly 
be found to confront that movement in our State, 
because they know the men and know the coun- 
try. And I believe they are better calculated to 
do the service which is demanded of them than 
any other class of men that can be found else- 
where. I cannot for my life conceive why any 
one should continue opposition to this condition 


|| when it is well understood that we have acontest 


man from Pennsylvania to understand that [ pre- | 
fer to hold the floor, not because I desire any lim- | 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that | 


Committee on Military Affairs, docs not state the | 
My recollection | 
of the determination of the House upon the bill | 
authorizing the raising of twenty thousand troops | 
in Kentucky is, that that bill, as it passed, pro- | 


standing may have been had between the President | 
| of the United States and any person who raised | 


be ordered out of the State in case of necessity. | 
No case is made out here why this law should be | 


of the Army to make use of all the military forces | 


in our midstin Missouri, in Kentucky, and also 
in the State of Maryland. [say I cannot conceive 


| why an objection can be raised to bringing into 
| service these men upén this condition. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, 1 would 
like to have the attention of the members present 
while I submit a few remarks on the maticr now 
before the House. In the first place, let me say 
thatthisamendmentof the Senate has been brought 
before the House in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. Some three or four weeks ago, by a very 
large majority, after full discussion, this House 
passed a bill permitting the enrollment in Ken- 
tucky for the period of twelve months not exceed- 
ing twenty thousand men, to serve the United 
States in that State or outof it as the general com- 
manding shall require. That was the provision 
of the bill. The only difference between the sol- 


| diers contemplated by that bill and the five hun- 


dred thousand authorized by Congress at its last 
session is, that while one is enrolled for three 


| years, the other is to be enrolled for only twelve 


/ months. 


They are both for the purpose of pre- 
serving the integrity of this Union and the pro- 
tection of loyal men. 

I will now respond to the nesicy of the gentle- 
man over the way how these volunteers which 
have been enrolled in the State of Missouri were 
mustered into the service. Perhaps it ought to 
come from anothergentleman, They are enrolled 
for a period of three years for the purpose of pro- 


|| tecting their homesteads at home against the in- 


the limits of Missouri if their services are more | 


roads of the enemy. There is no provision, I 
believe, that they are not to work or fight out of 
the State. In the State of Maryland a like force 
constitutesa part of the Army of five hundred thou- 
sand men. Thatthe United States have enrolled a 
corps for the protection of the fronticr of Mary- 
land upon the Potomac, * to operate there or in its 


| vicinity,’’ is the language of its organization. I 


believe that that force is organized by virtue of a 
specific statute passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. ; a e 

Look, sir, at the condition of Kentucky at the 
beginning of thissession. Knowing that the events 
which have happened were likely to happen, my 
object was to strengthen the arm of the General 
Governmentby permitting it the use ofall its well- 
drilled soldiers in that region by enrolling a corps 
which would codperate with them—a corps that 


| would remain behind after the drilled soldiers ad- 


vanced, to guard the passes; to protect the rear of 
the Army,and to keep open communication with 
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the loyal States. What is the factnow? Look } Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Certainly, sir. 


to the northeastern line of Virginia. General || 


Garfield is now there in winter quarters to guard 
that frontier when he ought to iC upon the line. 
If we were allowed to enroll this corps of Ken- 
tuckians he would be enabled to advance while it 
would protect his rear. We could take care of 
Humphrey Marshall and his marauders. Look 
at the battle of Somerset, which was gained the 


other day by our forces. How soon will the a 


of the enemy, which were scattered in every di- 
rection, be gathered together again and ready for 
another inroad? Nor do we know how soon Gen- 
eral Thomas will make an assault upon Bowling 
Green. He will be obliged to leave a part of his 
well-drilled army at every gap upon his line of 
advance to prevent his rear being annoyed or cut 
off from its communications. We want men from 
our own State for that purpose. They know the 
fastnesses of the mountains. They know all the 
country, and they know the men who are to be 
guarded against. They will be better guards there 
than any others, and it is for that reason that we 
ask Congress to pass the bill authorizing the en- 
rollment of such a corps in Kentucky. After we 
have put upwards of thirty thousand men into the 
field to serve during the war—twenty-seven regi- 
ments of infantry and four or five regiments of 


| 


j 
} 
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Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. I address my- 
self to the courtesy of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will say what I have to 
say in a few minutes, und then the gentleman can 
occupy the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
will call for the previous question when he con- 
cludes, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I think if I yield any fur- 
ther that I will be ruled out myself 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any secret in connec- 
tion with this proposed measure it is very certain 
that I am not in possession of it; and it is most 
likely that it is in the keeping of those who are 
now advocating this measure so strenuously. 
This is precisely the same objection I raised to 
the bill providing for volunteers in Kentucky, 
and which the House, after consideration in that 
respect, reformed. I do not object to it because 
it is proposed by this bill to defend Missouri. I 
am anxious that Missouri shall have all the de- 
fenses she can have. 

My objection is entirely different from that. I 
think if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bratr] 


| and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wick- 


cavalry and artillery—we think, sir, that we can || 


raise from our yeomanry who love and adhere to 


the Union a corps of ten or twelve thousand men | 


who would keep the peace upon the borders while 

their brethren are fighting at a distance in the 

southern country, if they are removed there. 
This was the reason for this measure; and I 


would like to know from the other side of the | 


House why it is that they object to Kentuckians 
being enrolled to defend themselves and the bor- 
ders of their State from inroads of the hordes of 
the southern confederacy? We have information 
that General Beauregard and fifteen thousand of 
his trained bands have gone to Kentucky to unite 
with the force now there against us. Have we 
too many men there? Nobody will contend that 
we have. Why, then, is this measure opposed? 
There must be some secret behind their opposi- 
ton which we have not heard; and I would like 
to have itdeveloped. They are not willing to meet 
the proposition fairly. They attémpt to pass a | 
provision upon an appropriation bill for the erec- 


which will have the effect of tying the hands of 
the Government and preventing the passage of the 


Kentucky bill. They are not disposed to meet 


the proposition fairly; but by specious indirection | 
they endeavor to induce or force the President of | 


the United States to dismiss the force now keep- 
ing the peace upon the borders of Maryland, and 
to prevent the enrollment of a like force for the 
safety of the borders of Kentucky. Let us meet 
the question fairly, Let us have a conference with 
the Senate, and have atalk. There can be no rea- 
sonable or just objection to that; and I hope that 
there will be none. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not consume any more of | 
the time of the House to prove the necessity and 
the importance of this corps, not only to the State 
of Kentucky but to the Union generally. I will at 





the proper time andinthe proper way. Tintend, 
if God is willing, to place the position of Kentucky, 
now and heretofore, before this House so that the 
men who have misrepresented her will blush with | 
shame, men who have alleged that she has acted | 
ignominiously in this controversy. She has more | 
than her quota of troops for the Union now in the 
field. She is and has ever been ready to pour out 
her best blood for the perpetuity of this free Gov- 
ernment; and when those who did not know her 
and her sons, denounced her as having pursued 
an ‘ ignominious course,’’ my blood, old as it is, 


began to run warm through my veins, and if I | 


had been a younger man I would have stopped the 
further use of any such language upon this floor. 
Mr. THOMAS, of Mosuten . Lask the gentle- | 
man from Missouri to permit me to say a word. 
Mr. HICKMAN, ave way to the gentle- | 
man from Missouri to ask me a question. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair understands that | 





the gentleman demanded the previous question, 
Mr.HICKMAN. He consented to withdraw 
it for a motion to recede, and for me to say what 
Ihave to say on this subject. I ask the gentle- 
man himself whether it was not the understand- 
ing that I should say whatever I desire to? i 


| 


ae 


LiFFE}] had implicit faith in the good manage- 
ment of the Commander-in-Chief of our Army, 


they would require no such special provision as | 


this in this bill. It is not to be presumed that 
men will be removed from Kentucky, or Missouri 
either, as long as there isa present necessity to use 


them there. But suppose the necessity for men | 


in either of those States should no longer exist; 
suppose the seat of war should be removed from 
Kentucky, or from Missouri, into Illinois, or into 
Ohio, or into Pennsylvania ; is there any reason 
why the troops should not be removed there 


also; or why these men, now provided for by this | 


| law, should be retained and paid, in Missouri, 





| 


for their whole term, when there was nothing for | 
| them to do? I want to put the defenses of Mis- 


souri and Kentucky precisely upon the same foot- 
ing as those of any other State—neither higher 
nor lower. I am for defending all the States; and 
1 am for raising men in such a way that they can 
be put to the defense of any State, whether it be 
a border or a middle State. This is my objection 


|| to the bill, and it goes no further than this. Itis 
tion of fortifications around Washington city, | 


nota just bill; it is a selfish bill in ae rae 
It requires privileges to be conferred upon the 
soldiers raised under it different from what have 
been extended to others who have been raised in 
other States. 

Gentlemen have no right to ask for this; they 
have no right to presume that these soldiers can 
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be withdrawn from the States as long as there is | 


any necessity to have them there. They must 
have as much faith in the commander of our 
armies as we have faith in him. This is taking 
the power out of his hands which he ought to 
possess. He ought to have an unlimited control 


| of the Army, and I am for giving it to him until 


he proves that he is unqualified for his office. 

he ground I take then is, that all our soldiers 
shall be put upon the same footing, and that they 
shall all alike be under the sovereign and supreme 
control of the commander of the iar. 


Mr. GRANGER, from the Committee on En-, || 


rolled Bills, here reported that they had examined 


and found truly enrolled an act (H. R. No. 150) | 


making appropriations for the consular and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government, for the year 
ending June 30, 1863, and additional appropria- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1862; and an 
act _ R. No. 139) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to strike from the pension rolls the 


names of such persons as have taken up arms | 
against the Government, or who may have, in | 


any manner, encouraged the rebels; when the 
Speaker signed the same. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. L[ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to give way to me fora few 
minutes. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Does the gentleman from 
Missouri withdraw the demand for the previous 
question ? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. Ifthe gentleman 
withdraws it, I will renew it. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I withdraw the de- 
mand for the previous question. 

Mr. THOMAS, of serylend. The reference 


made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
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| Hickman] tothe corpsorganized in Maryland, ang 
| dismissed, if this Senate amendment be concurred 
in by the House, makes it my indispensable duty 
to submit some facts for the consideration of mem. 
bers before they are brought to a vote upon this 
matter—facts perhaps unknown to any one else— 
and if I can place before gentlemen the facts of the 
| case as plain as they have been in my mind since 
| this unfortunate war commenced, there will be no 
hesitancy in this House, by their vote, in doing 
justice to the constituency I immediately repre- 
sent. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] asks what peculiar reasons there are 
for this special organization. It is but necessary 
for gentlemen to cross the line of Pennsylvania 
and cross into Maryland, and commune with her 
population there, to understand that we have an 
element of population in Maryland—and the same 
is true of Kentucky and Missouri, also—and I am 
not ashamed to refer to it, though I am deeply 
sorry that I must refer to it, that we have an ele- 
ment in this unfortunate rebellion which does not 
exist in the non-slaveholding States in this Con- 
federacy; and I was surprised to find any gentle- 
man ask what are the peculiar circumstances of 
our community which justify the formation of 
this special organization. e have a secession 
| element among the white race. We have twenty 
thousand men in Maryland watching and waiting 
for an opportunity, but kept in check by an over- 
whelming two-third majority of the people of that 
State. They are known to the Union men of 
Maryland; they areappreciated by the Union men 
of Maryland; and the Union men need nv aid from 
this Government but the mere privilege of arming 
themselves under the laws of the land to keep that 
element in its proper position. While therefore 
1 am not ashamed to say that we need a local 
guard, I am sorry to know it. When your Army 
marches south, do you not leave behind you this 
secession element? Who, then, are to guard the 
community at large against their machinations? 
The soe who know them best, and, perhaps, 
fear them least. They do not desire to guard that 
element otherwise than by lawful authority. We 
want no guerrilla warfare. We want an organ- 
ized corps under the supreme law of the land. 

We have another element in Maryland which 
I must necessarily refer to, and 1 do not refer to 
it, too, with any blush of shame. Having in July 
last adverted to it, I am still not ashamed to ad- 
mit that there is slavery in Maryland. This1s 
another dangerous element in the rear of your 
armies, and who better qualified to keep them in 
subjection to the laws of the land than the people 
who are in their immediate vicinity? Do gentle- 
men desire that opportunities for insurrectionary 
outbreaks should fe embraced by that class of our 
_ population, and that they shall bring terror and 
| perhaps death to our fellow-citizens in the border- 
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|| ing States, who are ready to defend the Union and 


the laws of Congress upon the battle-field? Do they 
want to afford them an opportunity, by the ab- 
sence of an armed guard, to light up ad Diamine 
the whole horizon by the flames of burning dwell- 
ings, or to fill the land with the shrieks of women 
and children falling under their murderous hands? 
I will not grant the possibility of such a purpose 
existing here. It certainly will not be avowed, 
and it will not be acknowledged or vindicated be- 
fore any civilized or christianized community. 
Then, if we need such a guard as I have indi- 
cated, who is better qualified to be that guard 
| than the citizens of Maryland themsclves? Under 
the influence of such considerations, though ut- 
terly unacquainted with the details of military life, 
| offered my services as a mere recruiting sergeant, 
and in that capacity merely, to the Secretary o! 
War and to the President of the United States, 
making no charge for services, seeking no com- 
mand. I| received authority to organize that corps 
of five thousand men In western Maryland for the 
purposes I have set forth. The authority was 
given by a letter from the Secretary of War, 
which is now on file in the Department, indorse d 
in writing by the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, which is on file also. ' 
There was another purpose in that organiza- 
tion; but before I proceed to that head I will stop 
to say that for the purpose for which this guard 
was raised married men, and men of large estate, 
have volunteered and gone into the service of the 
| United States, who would not have been willing 
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to volunteer and march elsewhere, leaving their || 


homes to the perils which would surround them. 

I said there wes another motive for this organi- 
zation. We have along the borders of Maryland 
and Virginia two great thoroughfares—the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, opening up communica- 
tion between the coal regions of the Alleghanies 


and tide-water; and the Baltimore and Ohio rail- || 


road, running alternately in Virginia and Mary- 
land, and opening a communication with the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. We foresaw and provided 
for the contingency, that at a day not far distant 
these great thoroughfares would be opened to the 
depredations of that population to which I have re- 
ferred—the secessionists of Maryland and of the 
adjoining counties of Virginia. When the Army 
marches forward—God speed the day—this corps 
is organized to take their place on the border, that 
no danger may be left in the rear. No militar 

commander willleave his rearunprotected; no mil- 


itary commander will leave this large field in the | 


west and this line of communication liable to be 
interfered with by the secessionists lurking in the 
mountains, and thereby cutting off the means of 
supply for the Army as it moves southward. 

We want this force, then, for the triune purpose 
of keeping in order these secessionists in Mary- 
land, the keeping in order the negro population 
of Maryland, and for the other higher purpose, 
perhaps, of keeping open communication from 
points here with the valley of the Mississippi, over 
which the large supplies for our vast armies here, 
and as they march south, must necessarily be 
drawn. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. 
the gentleman from Illinois to hear what he has to 
say. He may make some remarks that will re- 

uire a response from me. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to make a few remarks; 
but I supposed the gentleman from Maryland had 
concluded. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, very briefly to urge, as 
the same point is presented here, what I urged be- 
fore with reference to this matter. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Brair] says that if we con- 
cur in this amendment, we shall be obliged to dis- 
band a certain class of soldiers that we have but 


just now enlisted, and shall lose the expense of | 


their enlistment. Now, I have two things to say 
in reference to that. In the first place, I do in- 
sist—ande state it here on my responsibility as a 


member of this body—that we have more soldiers | 


by thousands and tens of thousands than any- 
body commanding them knows what to do with. 
Thatis simply an incontrovertible fact that nobody 


who understands the truth of the case will deny. | 


if Beauregard sends twenty thousand of his troops 
to Kentucky, we have fifty thousand that we can 
spare from over the Potomac to go and checkmate 
them at any time; and the reason now urged for 
not moving our troops at all is that they are so 
numerous, that the machine is so cumbersome 
that nobody can handle or manage it. I say, then, 
that, even if this amendment would lead to the 
disbanding of these troops—which it would not 
do—we have still enough soldiers left to take their 
places; and we had better disband them, and save 
the further expense of supporting them, if we do 
not really neal them. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the reason alleged by gen- 
tlemen for employing this peculiar class of sol- 
diers, to wit, that they will fight for their homesand 
firesides more enthusiastically than they will fight 
for anything else, may be a very good argument 
in the mind of the Commander-in-Chief for em- 
proying them in Maryland, or in Missouri, or in 

entycky, but it is no reason whatever for leav- 
ing itin the power of these soldiers, when they have 
reached the borders of Maryland, or Missouri, or 
Kentucky, to lay down their arms and say that 
their obligations cease when they reach their own 
State lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I never will consent to enlist any 
soldiers in the Army of the United States whose 
allegiance is bounded by State lines, or who adopt 
that miserable, shameful, cowardly policy of neu- 
trality, like stalwart sons standing by a mother 
who is attacked ~~ robbers and saying they are 
going to be neutral inthe fight. I will never vote 
money to supportany soldiers who thus owe a di- 
vided allegiance, or whose allegiance and patriot- 


ism are circumscribed by the boundaries of their 
States. 


_THE CON 


| gentleman from Illinois that he has made a most || 
| 








I will yield to 








Mr. WICKLIFFE. I do not ask the gentle- 
man to vote for any such soldiers. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I wish to say to the || 


unfair representation in regard to this matter, and 
I am very much pained to be compelled to say so || 
to him. Ido not know and I do not think that | 
any man on earth knows a single soldier enlisted I} 
on this condition in Maryland or Missouri who is | 
not as loyal to the Union as the gentleman is, or 
any other man on earth. I must say that he does 
not make a fair representation of the facts when 
he says that these men’s allegiance is bounded by 
State lines. They go into the military service of | 
the Government, and as long as they remain in it | 
they stand precisely as other soldiers of the Uni- 


ted States do; and when their services are no longer || 


wanted, they can be discharged from the service. 

Mr. WEBSTER. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Illinois, 1 desire to state a fact. 
Forces organized in the State of Maryland under 
the name of home guards are to-day doing service 
in the State of Virginia—on the eastern shore— 
withoutany objection on the part of the men thus | 
enlisted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With the leave of the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois, 1 desire to make a statement. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I rise to a question of or- 
der. I desired to make a very few remarks upon | 
this subject, but [ was superseded by the gentle- | 
man from Maryland; and now I find that the floor 
is being yielded to gentlemen all round the Hall. | 
I object to any further yielding, unless the gen- 
tleman resigns the floor. 

The SPEAKER.* The gentleman from Illinois 
will proceed. No objection was interposed when 
vm gentleman from Maryland yielded the fioor to 
um. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Iftheallegiance of these men | 
i8, as is claimed, universal, then why object to | 
this amendment? All that we are contending for | 
is that the allegiance and obligations of these men 
shall not be bounded by State lines, but that these | 
soldiers shall be enlisted like any other soldiers, | 





and then they can be employed at the discretion || 


of the commander, whoever he may be. 


I wish to impress upon the House, in the first || 


place, that we have a superabundance of troops. | 
| would that God in his providence would send | 
us some one to manage them, and 1 believe that | 
he will. I trust that he has done so in the present 
Secretary of War. I have faith that he has raised | 
us up such a man. But we have more troops than 
we can manage; and if a few should be dismissed 





who will not come into the service on an equality || 


with the troops of other States, we can do without | 
them. 
gentleman from Missouri and other gentlemen 


cannot reasonably object to the amendment; for || 
all that it proposes is to place them on the same || 

. eee, 
| land and go to Pennsylvania, to Ohio, and to Lili- 


footing as the soldiers from other States, and that 
their first, supreme, and constantallegiance shall be 
to that Government which protects their homes. 
Now, I thank the gentleman from Maryland | 
[Mr. Tuomas] for his candor and ecient 
The first reason he gives for the employment of | 
these troops is, that we want to put down seces- 
sion, and, therefore, we must have these troops. 
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|| the border States, 


If there is no such discrimination, then the || . 7 . 
|| tosee my constituents guarded. Ifgentiemen from 





That I understand was the purpose of raising the 


whole of this immense Army—to put down seces- || 


sion. Secondly, the gentlemen says that we must | 
have these home guards to put down the negroes, 
to guard the negroes—in other words, to guard | 
the master in his unrighteous clutch upon the ne- | 
gro. Sir, I will not vote a cent, I will not votea | 
man, for any such infamous and devilish purpose 
asthat. Never. This Army was notraised to keep | 
men in bondage. This Army was not raised to 
= the master while he scourges the slave. | 

his Army was not raised to hold the poor, tor- | 
tured woman while hef naked flesh is being torn | 
by the accursed thong. . 

Mr. MALLORY. I call the member from IIli- 
nois to order. I insist that it is unbecoming in 
this Hall, unbecoming the subject, and unbecom- 
ing this nation, for gentlemen to rise here and de- 
nounce a whole class of the population of this 
country, as he has just done. I arrest him for 
ungentlemanly conduct. 


Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. I have yielded 











for a long time, and very patiently, to the gentle- 

man from Illinois, and at his request. 

‘ Mr. LOVEJOY. I suppose that I have the 
oor. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mary- 


| land yielded the floor to the gentleman from Ilfi- 


nois, and has a right to resume it at any time. 


Mr. MALLORY. Will the Chair first decide 


| the question of order? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 


gentleman from Illinois has a right to discuss any 


general subject. : 

Mr. MALLORY. Is not language such as that 
used by him out of order on this floor? 

The SPEAKER. Such discussions have been 


| indulged on both sides since the Chair has occu- 


ried its position. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. 
suming the floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
gentleman is through. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. I was about to 
say, Mr. Speaker, and | may, perhaps, say it 
here very opportunely, that there is not a mem- 
ber On this floor who can say, | believe, what I 
can utter, and I would not have uttered it but for 
the extraordinary exhibition of the gentleman over 
the way, (Mr. Lovesoy.] Iam the son of a slave- 
holder, and the grandson of a slaveholder. I have 
lived from my boyhood to this hour in a slave- 
holding community. I never have been willingly 
the holder of a slave at any period of my life. I 
can say more than that: that although I have had 
avery limited income during my whole life, never 
having had any aptitude for accumulating a large 
estate, or any taste for the pleasures that grow 
out of such accumulation, I have neat and 
have manumitted eleven human beings, who are 
now as free as the gentleman from Illinois, 

I say again, thatit isa miserable perversion of 
my language to intimate that | had proposed a mili- 
tary organization to prevent the slaves of Mary- 
land from leaving their masters. That section of 
Maryland which I happen to represent hag very 
few slaves within its bounds—very few. Out of 
some ninety-three thousand of a population there 
are not eight thousand slaves. 

I spoke of this military organization having a 
healthful influence on these eight thousand indi- 
viduals, and also on another class. [am not to 
be deterred and intimidated from declaring what 
I believe; and I foresee, as all of us must foresee, 
that when the Army marches south, and the own- 
ers of slaves flee before it, leaving their slaves be- 
hind them, those slaves, without masters, if left 
without guides, without directors, will swarm into 
We have sagacity enough to 
foresee that thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of that slave population are possibly to flock into 
the border States, It is against that influx of an 
army of ignorant, ill-trained negroes that I desire 


I insist on re- 


I shall claim it when the 


other States are very fond of that class of people, 
we willletthem cross the narrow confines of Mary- 


nois; Kentucky will not object to that; Maryland 
will not object to it. Butif we are to have that pop- 
utation in our midst, while politicians are specu- 
lating and guessing and conjecturing as to what 
is to be the final destiny of bene negroes, are we 
to have no guard, no protection against them? 

Gentlemen may talk about the humanity of such 
aproposition. It would be as reasonable to send 
out into the wilds of Africa, and briag in whole 
ship loads of gorillas, man-monkeys, baboons, 
and wild animals of the desert, and turn them 
loose on the border States, and then deny to us 
the privilege of arming, not to reduce them to sub- 
jection, but to protect ourselves against their in- 
surrectionary outbreaks; their fires by night and 
their murders by day. I avow that that is the 
object of the organization, until we shall, not by 
wild declamation, but after a statesmanlike dis- 
cussion of the question, have settled what is to be 
the destiny of this African race. I maintain that 
we of the border States, who are to receive the 
first influx of that population, have peculiar in- 
terests which justify our desire to be armed under 
the authority of the United States, under the au- 
thority of the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, under the command of the Commandin 
General of the Army of the United States. 
think it not an unreasonable request to ask my 
fellow members from other States to concede to 
us this privilege. ai 

But, says the gentleman from Illinois, we bave 
already an abundant force; we have more men in 
the field than we know how to dispose of. I feel 
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the force of that. 
gin?) Maryland hes fewer men in the field than 
is required to furnish under the law. She 
has not her proportion of troops mustered in. If 


elie 


there bea supernumerary force in the field, reduce || 
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jut on what point shall we be- || 


it by sending home troops from other portions of || 


the Union, But there is a reasonable propriety in 
my proposition, notonly from the fact that Mary- 


land has not furnished her quota, but from the | 


very character of those troops, They know the 
locality. They know the resident population. 
They know who are loyal and who are disloyal. 
They will know who are absconding slaves, and 
will give them a free passage. 


that they shall arrest these slaves, I do not pro- 


pose that they shall exercise any authority over | 


them which the Commander-in-Chief and the 
President of the United States do not authorize. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the 
character of the location which these Maryland 
troonsare required to protect. They have to guard 
the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, which pass, 
for forty miles, through a mountainous region, 


crossing the tributaries of the Potomac at right || 


angles. The one has numerous aqueducts, and the 
other numerous viaducts, for the purpose of cross- 
ing these streams, Is it not easy to perceive that 
if you send your Army southward and leave these 
lines of communication unguarded, the secession- 
ists, small in number and in power, lurking in the 
ravines in the salathethaek: may, with the ut- 
most facility, approach any of these viaducts and 
aqueducts, destroy them, and cut off the line of 
communication between this and the valley of the 
Mississippi? If there are any troops which are 
required above all others, they are those very men 
whom I have been instrumental in organizing. 
They are volunteers, having no intention to em- 
brace the military profession, and without any 


hope of reward except that which grows outof a | 
spirit of patriotism as lofty and disinterested as | 


that which the gentleman from Illinois professes 
to be actuated by. - Having said this much about 


Ido not propose | 





the character of the troopsand their peculiaradapt- | 


ation to the purpose for which they are organ- 
ized, | throw myself on the indulgence of the 
House, regretting that I have detained it so long 
on the subject. | move the previous question, as 
1 promised the gentleman from Missouri to do. 

Mr. HICKMAN. If the previous question be 
seconded, will the question be first on the motion 
to recede? 

The SPEAKER. It will be. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland to withdraw the previous question for 
one moment. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. I did not call 
the previous question on my own motion, but in 


conformity to my promise to the gentleman from 


Missouri. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
yield. I think the gentleman from Missouri would 
give that indulgence. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland. I will very cheer- 
fully do so with the permission of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I desire to say that I 
would be very glad to accommodate the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, but | understand from the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
that he is very anxious to go into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union upon the 
Treasury note bill, and I do not feel at liberty to 
give way further. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then I wish to give notice 
that whenever it is in order I will move to lay the 
amendment of the Senate on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is in order at 
any time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. 
with it? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I shall not vote with the 
gentleman then. 

Mr. EDWARDS asked fortellers on the motion. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The question was taken;and the House refused 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

The question recurred on seconding the demand 
for the previous question. 

Mr. LOVEJOY demanded tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 


I make it now. 
Does that carry the bill 


I hope the gentleman will | 








——— 
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The previous question was seconded—yeas 74, 


nays 29; and the main question ordered to be put. the country. 


The question then being on the motion that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, 

Mr. BINGHAM demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I desire to ask a 
question forinformation. Ifthe affirmative of this 
question carries, then I understand the House re- 
cedes from its disagreement, and the amendment 
is concurred in. Am I correct? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. But if the House 


votes in the negative, then the amendment may | 
| go to a committee of conference between the two 


Houses? 

The SPEAKER. The question is, in sub- 
stance, on concurring in the Senate’s amendment, 
which is the equivalent of the motion that the 
House recede. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 65, nays 86; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Gold- 
smith F. Bailey, Baker, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, Sam- 
uel 8. Blatr, Blake, Campbell, Chamberlin, Clark, Colfax, 
Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe Conkling, Conway, Cutler, 
Davis, Dawes, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, 
Fessenden, Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Hanchett, Hickman, 
Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, 
Lansing, Lovejoy, McKean, Mitchell, Anson P. Morrill, 
Patton, Pike, Pomeroy, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, 
Sargent, Sedgwick, Shanks, Sherman, Sloan, Stevens, 
Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van Valkenburgh, Van Wyck, Ver- 
ree, Wall, Wallace, Charles W. Walton, Wheeler, Albert 
S$. White, Wilson, and Windom—65. : 

NAYS--Messrs. Allen, Ancona, Joseph Baily, Biddle, 
Francis P. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, George H. Browne, Wil- 


Dunlap, Dunn, English, Fouke, Goodwin, Granger, Grider, 
Haight, Hale, Hall, Harding, Holman, Horton, Jolinson, 
Knapp, Law, Lazear, Leary, Lehman, Loomis, McKnight, 
McPherson, Mallory, Maynard, Menzies, Morris, Nixon, 
Noble, Noell, Norton, Nugen, Odell, Olin, Pendleton, Perry, 
Timothy G. Phelps, Porter, Price, Alexander H. Rice, Rich- 
ardson, Riddle, Robinson, James 8. Rollins, Sheffield, Shel- 


labarger, Shiel, Spaulding, John B. Steele, William G. | 


Steele, Stratton, Benjamin F. Thomas, Francis ‘Thomas, 
Train, Trimble, Upton, Vallandigham, Voorhees, Wads- 
worth, E. P. Walton, Ward, Webster, Whaley, Chilton A. 
White, Wickliffe, Woodruff, and Wright—2s6. 

So the House refused to recede from its disa- 
greement to the Senate’s amendment. 


During the call of the roll— 
Mr. JOHNSON said hiscolleague, Mr. Cooper, 


| was confined to his room by sickness. 


Mr. STEELE, of New York, stated that Mr. 


| Smiru was still indisposed. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, moved to reconsider 


| the vote by which the House refused to recede; 


and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


The question recurred on the motion that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the amend- 


| ment of the Senate, and ask a committee of con- 


ference. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
exhausted itself? 
TheSPEAKER. Ithas not. It is still operating. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MISSOURI RAILROADS, 


The SPEAKER stated that the next business in 
order was the consideration of the joint resolution 
reported on Friday last by the special committee 
on Government contracts in relation to certain 
railroads in Missouri, upon which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hotman] was entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. I hope the gentleman will 
allow us now to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union upon the Treasury note 
bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
de the effect upon this bill of passing it over in- 
formally? 

The SPEAKER. It will come up to-morrow 
as unfinished business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield, then, to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] to give way to 
me for the purpose of presenting a prayer from 
four yards of petitioners, from Brunswick, in the 


Has the previous question 


I desire to ask what would | 
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| the negro question, and attend to the business of 

Mr. STEVENS. The gentleman can present 
it under the rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. Speaker, but 
I can also present it in this form, if the House 
will consent. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. There is an objection, and 
the gentleman cannot therefore present the petition 
| except under the rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes,I see an object over 
| yonder. I will present it under the rule. 


TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS. I move to suspend the rules, 
and go into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the special order. 

The motion was agreed to. 
| So the rules were suspended; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
| the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Mat- 
| Lory in the chair,)and resumed the consideration, 





|| as a special order, of the bill of the House (No. 
|| 240) to authorize the issue of United States notes, 


“and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States; the 
question being upon the amendment submitted by 

| Mr. VaLLanpicHamM. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the bill being a 

| special order, debate must be confined to the sub- 

ject under consideration. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I submit at this 


|| time the following modification of my amendment, 
liam G. Brown, Buffinton, Burnham, Calvert, Cobb, Corn- 
| ing, Cox, Cravens, Crisfield, Delano, Delaplaine, Diven, 


for the purpose of having it privted in the pro- 
ceedings of the House, so that gentlemen may 


| examine it. I submit it as a substitute for the 
| bill: 


That to meet the necessities of the Treasury of the Uni- 
| ted States, and to provide acurrency receivable for the pub- 
lic dues, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, with the approba 
tion of the Presidentof the United States, is hereby author- 
ized to issue, on the faith of the United States, ‘Treasury 
notes in any amount not exceeding $150,000,000, not bear- 
| ing interest, transferable by delivery, and of such denomi 
| nations as he may deem expedient, not greater than $1,000, 
| nor less than five dollars each: Provided, however, That 
$50,000,000 of said notes shall be in lieu of the demand 
‘l'reasury notes authorized to be issued by the act of July 
17, 1861; which said demand notes, so far as issued, shall 
be taken up as rapidly as practicable, and the notes herein 
provided for substituted for them, and no more of said de 
mand notes shall be issued or reissued after the passage of 
this act: nd provided further, That the amountof the two 
kinds of notes together shall at no time exceed the sum of 
$150,000,000 ; and the Treasury notes herein authorized 
shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, duties, imposts, 
| excises, debts, and demands of every kind due to the Uni 
ted States, and may be paid out, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by any disbursing officer of the 
United States to any creditor of the United States who will 
consent to receive the same, at the par value thereof, in dis 
| charge of the debt or claim of such creditor; and any holder 
thereof depositing any sum notless than $100, or some mul 
tiple of one hundred, with the Treasurer of the United 
States, or either of the Assistant Treasurers, or either of the 





|| designated depositaries at Cincinnati or Baltimore, shall re 


i 


ceive in exchange therefor duplicate certificates of deposit, 
| one of which may be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, who shall thereupon issue to the holder an equal 
| amount of bonds of the United States, coupon or registered, 
| as may by said holder be desired, bearing interest at the rate 
| 
i 
| 





of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, and 
redeemable atthe pleasure of the United States after tweuty 
years from the date thereof; and any holder of said notes, 
being a citizen or subject and resident of any foreign cou 
try, depositing, as afuresaid, any sum therein not Jess than 
2,500, shall, if he demand it, receive similar bonds at the 
above-named rate of interest, prenste semi-annually, the 
principal and interest of which shall be expressed in the 
currency of any foreign country, and payable there. And 
said United States Treasury notes shall be received the same 
as coin, at their par value, in the sale or negotiation of any 
bonds that may be hereafter sold or negotiated by the Scc- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approbation of the Pres 





|| ident of the United States, to any person being a citizen and 


| resident of the United States, and may be reissued fron time 
to time, as the exigencies of the public interests shal! re 
| quire: Provided, however, That this right to reissue sil! 
| not continue longer than two years from the passage of tliis 
act, unless Congress shall hereafter otherwise provide. 
Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, ‘That the torm of said 
Treasury notes shall be as follows: “'The United States 
will receive this Treasury note in payment of all taxes, (lu 
ties, imposts, excises, debts, and demands of every kind duc 
to the United States, to the value of five dollars,”’ or what 
ever sum or denomination may be expressed thereon. 4 
hereinbefore provided for. . 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That to enable the Sec 
retary of the Treastiry to fund the floating debt of the United 
States, he is hereby authorized, with the approbation of the 
President of the United States, to issue on the eredit of the 
United States, coupon bonds, or registered bonds, to 40 
amount not exceeding $200,000,000,redeemable at the pleas 
ure of the United States after twenty years from date, and 
bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. perannum, pay 


State of Maine, beseeching this House ‘‘ to drop || biesemi-annually. Ant said bonds shall be of such denom- 
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inations, not less than fifty dollars, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approbation of the President of the United 


States, may determine upon; or where any creditor of the | 


floating debt of the United States, in any sum ofnot less than 
2.500, being a citizen or subject and resident of any foreign 
country shall demand it, said bonds shail be issued to such 
creditor, the principal and interest therein being expressed 
in the currency of any foreign country, and pay able there: 
Provided, however, That none of said bonds shall issue ex- 
cept at their par value ; and to such creditors of the floating 
debt of the United States as shal! elect to receive them in 


satisfaction of theirdemands: Provided further, also, ‘That || 
the claims and demands of such creditors shall, in all cases, | 


have been first audited and settled by the proper accounting 
ofticers of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the United States 
notes and bonds authorized by this act, or that have been 
heretofore authorized, shall be signed by the Treasurer of 
the United States, or for the Trensurer by such persons as 
may be specially appointed by the Secretary of the I eoqauny 
for such purpose, and shail be countersigned by the Register 
of the Treasury, or for the Register by such persons as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may specially appoint for such 
purpose ; and all the provisions of the act entitled ** An act 


iu ; “3 ‘ rove o | 
to authorize the issue of Treasury notes,” approved the 23d 


day of December, 1857, so far as they can be applied to this 
act, and not inconsistent therewith, are hereby revived and 
reénacted ; and the sum of $300,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri 
ated, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to carry this 
act into effect. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. With the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Ohio, I desire to 
submit, for the same purpose, the following, which 


I propose to offer, at the proper time, as a substi- | 


tute for the whole bill: 


A bill to authorize an issue of six per cent. bonds, and an 
issue of Treasury notes, and for the funding thercof, and 
of the floating debt of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
for the purpose of raising money for the prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes hereinafter specified, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


issue, on the credit of the United States, coupon bonds or | 
registered bonds to an amount not exceeding $500,000,000, 
to bear date of the Ist day of January, 1862, and payable at | 


the office of the Assistant Treasurer, in the city of New 


York, in thirty-one years from date, or at such time or times || 
as they may be retired by the operations of a sinking fund, | 
as hereinatter provided, but redeemable at the pleasure of | 


the Government of the United States after twenty years 
shall have elapsed from their date; said bonds to bear in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, at the office of the Assistant Treasurer, in the 
city of New York. And said bonds may be of such denom- 
ination, not less than twenty-five dollars, as may be determ- 
ined upon by the Secretary of the Treasury. And ifdeemed 
expedient, the Secretary may issue bonds, as hereby author- 
ized, the principal and interest whereof, to an amount not 
to exceed $250,090,000, may be expressed in the currency 
ofany foreign country, and payable therein. And the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may sell or exchange such bonds for 
the lawful money of the United States, or for the currency 
or credits of the associated banks of the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadeipbia, at any price which will not yield 
the purchaser a rate of interest greater than seven percent. 
_— upon the amount of principal expressed in said 
vonds. 


Sec. 2. Beit further enacted, That upon the issue and 
sale of any bond or bonds issued in pursuance of this act, 
and at the date of such issue and sale, there shall be set 
apart for the redemption of such bonds, a sinking fund, equal 
to one percent. of the amount of principal of bonds issued, 
which sum, so set apart, may, in the first instance, be a por- 
tion of the proceeds arising from their sale ; and thereafter, 


tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue, on the credit of the United States, and sell at their 
par value, for the lawful money of the United States, or 
use the same at their par value in the payment of claims 
| against the United States, growing out ot any contracts 
for materials that have been or may be made by the sev 
eral Departments of the Government for the prosecution 
of the war, or otherwise, or in payment of personal ser 
| vice in whatever capacity rendered, notes to the amount of 
200,000,000, payable in one year from their date, at the 
office of the Assistant Treasurer in the city of New York, 
not bearing interest, and of a denomination not less than 
five dollars. But the amount of notes so issued shall not, 
in the first instance, exceed the sum of $200,000,000; nor 
thereafter the amount of the estimated revenues from all 
sources (except im post duties) payable within the yeur for 
which said notes shall be issued; and said notes shall bear 
the following inscription: * ‘This note is issued in anticipa 
| tion of, and is receivable for, taxes assessed and to be as 
sessed forthe support of the Government, and to be can- 
celed and discharged upon its payment: into the Treasury, 
or on its conversion into six per cent. bonds, as hereby au 
thorized." Andin place of such notes, or any part thereof, 
| the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue notes of 
the United States, payable in periods of not less than one 
year from the date thereot, and bearing an interest not ex 
ceeding two anda half per cent. per annum ; and the holder 
of any of the notes hereby authorized, whether bearing in 
; terest or not, and whether due at the time or not, may con 
| vert the same into the bonds hereby authorized to be is 
| sued, and bearingan interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, in sums of twenty-five dollars, or of any multiple 
| thereof. And incase of such conversion the holder or hold 
ers of such notes shall advance to the Government the 
| amount of the semi-annual interest next falling due on the 
bond or bonds they may receive, unless such conversions 
bear the date of the day at which the interest on the bonds 
falls due ; and upon such conversion the notes received in 
| exchange for the bonds issued shall be canceled ;*but the 
Secretary of the Treasury may issue new notes, with or 
|| withoutinterest, as provided, toan amount equal to tle es- 
timated amount of the uncollected taxes or revenues out- 
standing atthe time, exceptimpost duties, but notto exceed, 
at any one time, the amount hereby provided, and not to 
exceed, with the six per cent. bonds issued, the sum of 
& 500,000,000. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM addressed the com- 
| mittee for an hour on the subject of the bill and 
||} amendment. {His speech will be published in the 
Appendix. } 
3efore he had concluded, 

Mr. BINGHAM desired to interrupt him. 
| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will yield tomy 

colleague if the committee will extend my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no power 
to extend the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ido not wish to interfere 
with the course of my colleague’s remarks; but I 
should like very much to be permitted to makea 
remark just there. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I cannot yield un- 
less my time is extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to ex- 
tending the time of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

Mr. STEVENS. I should not be disposed to 
make asingle exception totherule. Lknow, how- 


ever, that an hour isa short time in which to dis- || 


| cuss a matter of this kind; and I propose that by 
unanimousconsent, until this subject isexhausted, 
each gentleman, if he chooses, may be allowed an 


to wit, on the Ist day of January and the Ist day of July of hour and a half. 


each year, and until the final payment in full of the bonds 


issued by virtue of this act, there shall be set apart and paid, 
without expense, to said sinking fund, and asa part thereof, 


from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


ated, a sum equal to one half of one per cent. of the 
amount of principal of all such bonds issued, unless the 
same shall be canceled in some other manner than that pro- 


vided for in this act; in which case the sum semi annually 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I hope that prop- 
osition will be acceded to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectfon to the 
proposition ? : 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I appeal to the 


gentleman to withdraw his objection to that prop- 


set apart to said sinking fund shall be equal to one per os rm 
cent. per annum of the amount of principal of said bonds | OSition. ‘This is a special order; itis not general 
outstanding; and the said sums reserved and set apart at |; debate, but is confined to this particular subject. 
the sales of said bonds, or that shall be paid oversemi-annu- || | hope we may be permitted to have an hour and 
ally, as provided, shall be invested in the bonds issued by |i . half hes 

Virtue of this act, aud the bonds shall be purchased by the || * valt os ' 

Secretary of the Treasury (except in the first instance) in |} _ Mr. EDWARDS. I cannot consent to with- 
open market, or in such manner as the Secretary may deem || draw my objection. 

best for the public interest—but not by lot—which bonds so PR 

purchased shall have written or printed upon them the fol- |! Mr. HOOP ER. The unusual more nt Re of the 
lowing inscription: ‘This bond having been set apart by || Country require that we should look for other and 
consents ot = ing ee ae eines, is held as || deeper sources of revenue than any to which we 

n investment of said sinking fund, and this inscription is ave here > , ecus > > - 

intended as full notice thereof, and that the same is — have Néretofore been secustomed. We are con- 


celed, except for the purposes of said sinking fund.”” And || t¢?ding for the maintenance of the Government, | 


the ee of the ‘Treasury is hereby authorized and re- || for the preservation of the Union, and for the en- 
quired to pay to said sinking fund the interest arising on all |; forcement of the laws, on which depend tl is 

, ng fu : ‘ C 1€ exXist- 
the bonds held for the sinking fund according to their tenor, | ence as well as ihe oboustt of pro oe 
which payments shall inure to the benefit of and be added -. : eae y- 
the amount of the stoking fund, and shall continue till To insure our success in this contest, great and 
said bonds are retired by the operation thereof; and Con- | unusual exertions have already been made. An 


gress may, from time to time, provide by appointing com- | enormous Army, a ; Nav i ’ 

= ) ! nting ec 2 ‘ y, a powerful Navy, with vast 
missioners, or otherwise, for the management of said sink- || stores of artillery and idmedet. have been 
ing fund, and may have full control and supervision of the : > Men 


saine, but shall not reduce or change the amounts to be paid || Created. In providing for the sustenance, com- 
to the same, either of principal or interest or mode of in- | fort, and equipment of this Army and Navy, the 
vestment; and the faith of the Government is hereby sol- | Government have been oblived to incur expenses 
emnly pledged to the punctual paymentof the semi-annual | ¢ . cay! er 4! . ener 
far exceeding in magnitude any which have been 


installment of principal and interest to this fund. : : : 7 . 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in place.of issuing | hitherto known in our history. To continue them 


the whole amount of bonds hereby authorized, the Secre- | in their present state of efficiency, large additional 





rate sok 
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sums must be expended; and it now becomes the 
duty of Congress to devise methods by which 
these sums can be obtained with the least hardship 
to the people and the least risk to the credit of the 
Government. 

In considering the means by which this is to be 
effected it must be remembered that it is hardly 
possible for the Government to raise money for 
any purpose without occasioning some inconven- 


ience to individuals, ‘lo oppose necessary meas- 


ures, therefore, simply upon the ground that it 
will injuriously affect this class or that class of 


the people 1s unreasonable. Parties interested 


| may endeavor to show that the same objects can 


be effected with less hardship than by the meth- 


| ods proposed, or may endeavor to alleviate any 


objectionable feature s so faras may be consistent 
with the attainment of the desired end; but they 
should always remember that the end aimed at 
must be attained; that its attainment will require 
individual sacrifices in some form, and that it is 
the part of wisdom, of patriotism, and of discre- 
tion to submit to such necessary sacrifices cheer- 
fully when called upon; and not by their opposi- 
tion attempt toexcite popular clamorand weaken 
public confidence in the Government to which 
they are indebted for the safety of their persons 
and the security of their possessions. Every step 
which tends to weaken the public credit has the 
| effect of rendering private property more inse- 
cure, because it obstructs the Government in pro- 
curing its neeessary funds in the ordinary way, 
and may oblige it to resort to the arbitrat y modes 
of forced loans and heavier rates of taxation. At 
| this moment, therefore, when for the time every 
hope of aid from foreign capital is idle, when the 
country is compelled to look to her own resources 
| for the means with which to maintain her integ- 
| rity and subdue the rebellion, not only does ever 
dictate of patriotism and every ennobling senti- 
ment of humanity call upon the capitalists of the 
country to rally in defense of the Government, 
but the meaner instinct of self-preservation ad- 
monishes them to submit to slight sacrifices now 
that they may secure and preserve their property. 

Three measures have been considered in the 
committee which are, to some extent, connected 
| together, and form a comprehensive system by 
which, it is believed, the Government will be en- 
abled to procure the sums necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, while, at the same 
time, the burden upon the capital of the country 
will be light, and the public will be benefited in 
some important particulars. 

The first of these measures is the one now be- 
fore the House, by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue United States 
notes, not to exceed $150,000,000 in amount, (in- 
including those authorized by previous laws,) of 
| denominations not Jess than five dellars. They 
are not to bear interest, but are to be issued and 
received as money, convertible, at the option of 
the holder, into six per cent. stock of the Unites 
States, the principal and interest being payable 
either here or abroad; and these notes are to be a 
legal tender. 

The second measure consists ofa tax bill, which 
shall, with the tariff on imports, insure an annual 
revenue of at least $150,000,000. 

The third is a national banking law, which will 
require the deposit of United States stock as 
security for the bank notes that are circulated as 
currency. 

In order more fully to understand and more 
easily to meetany objections which may be urged 
against the first of these measures, being the one 
now occupying the attention of the House, it will 
be desirable tu notice the other two, which are 
designed tobe more permanentin their character, 
and upon the expected results of which the pres- 
ent measure is in some degree based. 

The tax bill is now being perfected in its de- 
tails. It proposes a moderate rate of taxation upon 
most of the articles of necessary consumption, 
with higher rates on distilled liquors and other 
| articles of luxury, on legacies and probates, on 

passengers by railroads and other conveyances, 

on newspapers, and telegraphic messages. From 
these sources, taken in connection with the tariff 
| upon imports, it is confidently expected, after a 
most careful investigation, the Government will 
| derive an annual revenue of at least $150,000,000. 
|| The ordinary expenses of the Government do 
| not exceed $75,000,000, which, being deducted 
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from the estimated revenue, will leave an amount 
sufficient to pay an interest of six per cent, u 
a loan of $1,250,000,000, or nearly three hunc 
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|| bank,and the banks cannot increase itexcept upon | pothecation of the stocks of a Government with 


pe | 
red | 


million dollars more than the estimates of the sev- | 


eral Departments of the amount of the public debt 
at the end of another fiscal year, if the state of 
affairs should remain in the same deplorable con- 
dition as now, 

This tax bill will give to the bonds of the Uni- 
ted States the character so much desired by cap- 
italists, that of a sure interest-paying security. 
With such a character there would be no harm 
done if the principal were never paid, so far as 
those holding the bonds are concerned, because 
capitalists in the aggregate do not care for the pay- 
mentof their principal; the only value which they 
place upon the capital is derived from the fact that 
it will yield them a revenue; and if atany time the 
capitalist should wish to use the principal of his 


bond he knows that he can always sell it to an- | 


other who desires to invest as much as he desires 
to sell, The amount of debt of the British Gov- 
ernment is so great that the most sanguine politi- 
cal economist can devise no method by which it 
can be extinguished; but yet the bonds represent- 
ing that very debt are of great value. Capital 


application to, and depositing security with the 
Government. 

It has been suggested that, as far as the Gov- 
ernment alone was interested, the objects which 
it had to gain could be attained in an easier and 
less expensive manner; the paper circulation of 
the country being in reality a loan from the peo- 
ple without interest, it would be equitable and just 
that the Government should take this loan direc'ly 


into its own hands, and furnish all the paper cir- || 


vate associations and individuals. But the com- 


| mittee deemed it more wise to attain their proposed 
| ends, if possible, without disturbing existing insti- 


tutions, or habits, or doing anything that might 
injuriously affect private interests. The currency 


| is therefore left to the banks; they are only re- 


quired to deposit security for it, and to submit 
to certain established rules and regulations pre- 


scribed in the bill, in order to insure conformity | 


| of management for the common benefit of the 


; not 


secks them for investment because the interest is || 


sure; and the only reason that they are ever below | 


par is, not because the payment of the principal 


is more or less hopeless, but because the rates of | 


interest in the market at the time being are higher 
than the rate provided for in the bonds. 

There is another advantage attached to this 
scheme of taxation. 


ment, will be more than sufficient to pay the in- 
terest upon any debts which the United States has 
now incurred or hereafter proposes to contract, 
when this rebellion shall have os subdued and 
peace shall have once again spread her wings over 
the land, the revenue will increase with the pros- 
perity of the country, and the excess will operate 


as a sinking fund, by means of which the whole | 


We have | 


seen, In our own experience, at no very distant | 


debt can be gradually extinguished. 


date, a surplus revenue used to diminish the na- 
tional debt by even paying for it an exorbitant 
premium, 

Having thus, as we believe, provided a wise 
system of taxation which should enable the Gov- 
ernment to borrow all the money which it may 
need, at fair rates, it is proposed, in order to give 
still further assistance, and also with the object 
of securing a much-needed reform, to recommend 
a general banking law. The views which have 
been considered in framing that bill will serve to 
give a clearer understanding of its provisions. 

For nearly thirty years the country has been 
without a uniforra paper currency. As nearly all 
the business of the country is done by means of 
paper, specie being seldom used except in the pay- 
ment of balances, the inconveniences resulting 
_— this want have been very great. The trav- 

ing po remitters of small sums by mail, and 
the laboring classes, who often receive their pay 
in uicurrent funds, chiefly experience these incon- 
veniences. In order to relieve this want it is ne- 
cessary to give to the paper currency three quali- 
fications: 

First, It must be well secured, so that the peo- 
ple may feel that they are sure of obtaining its 
value when needed. 

Secondly. itmust havea Governmental indorse- 
ment or guarantee, so thatthe people everywhere 
may be able to distinguish it, and the Govern- 
ment prove its confidence in it by taking it in pay- 
ment of taxes, assessments, and other dues. 

Thirdly. lt must be guarded, as far as possi- 
ble, against arbitrary increase. 

These requisites have all been provided for in 
the bill. The paper currency is to be secured by 
a deposit, with the Government, of United States 
stocks, the market value of which shall be equal 
to the amount of the currency issued. There 
can be no higher security known to the Govern- 
ment, and its permanent value has heretofore been 
shown. The Government, upon the receipt of 
such security, is to certify on the face of the notes 
for currency, thatthe same are ‘‘ secured by pledge 
of United States stocks,’’ and is to take them in 
payment of all taxes, excises, and other dues, 
cnoepting only for duties upon imports. Lastly, 
the Government cannot increase the amount of 
the ‘currency; except upon the application of a 


As the surplus, after de- | 
ducting the ordinary expenses of the Govern- | 





banks themselves and of the public. 

To many of the banks these requirements will 
be difficult of performance, as they already 

hold stocks of the United States, which they will 

be at liberty to pledge. In exchange for the re- 


| culation, instead of allowing the benefit of it to pri- | 


strictions imposed upon them, the banks will || 


enjoy the benefit of a fixed and permament inter- 
est upon their hypothecated stocks. ‘‘An odor 
of nationality,’? as Mr. Webster called it, is also 


imparted to their bills, enabling them to circulate 


wider and further than before. And what would 
become a constant drain upon their specie is 
checked by the consent of the Government to 
receive their notes in satisfaction of its dues. 


fewer liabilities, paying a larger rate of interest, 
which are specially pledged for the security of the 
currency alone. 

Having thus considered a method by which the 
ordinary expenses of the Government can be paid, 
and the interest upon its contemplated loans se- 
cured beyond reasonable doubt; having also con- 
sidered a method by whichasound papercurrency 
will be guarantied to the people, and by which a 
comparatively clear market will be secured to the 
Government for the negotiation of future loans, 


|, the way is now prepared to consider the precise 


measure pending before the House. 
The levying of the contemplated tax, the proper 


| inauguration of the new banking scheme, and the 
| successful negotiation of a new loan, are matters 


that will require time. In the meanwhile the 
Treasury is comparatively empty, and the de- 
mands upon the Government are numerous and 
pressing. To enable the Government to support 
itself during this interval of time, and to facilitate 
the negotiation of their loans, the committee have 
decided to recommend the issue of Government 
notes, 

So much has been said and written, and so dis- 
cordant are the views entertained in regard to 
money and finance, that many consider the sub- 
ject an intricate one, that itis useless for them to 
attempt to understand without more attention and 
time than they are willing to devote to it. But, 


| in reference to the present condition of the country 


Thus are secured all the benefits of the old Uni- | 


ted States Bank without many of those objection- 
able features which aroused opposition. It was 


affirmed that, by its favors, the Government en- | 


abled that bank to monopolize the business of the 


country. Here no such system of favoritism ex- | 


ists. It was affirmed that, while a large portion 
of the property in the several States, owned by 
foreign stockholders, was invested in that bank 
and its branches, yet it was unjustly exempted 
from taxation. Here every State is left at perfect 
liberty, so far as this law is concerned, to tax 
banks within its limits in whatever manner and 
to whatever extentit may please. It was affirmed 
that frequently great inconvenience and sometimes 
terrible disaster resulted to the trade and com- 


merce of different localities by the mother Bank of 


the United States arbitrarily interfering with the 
managementof the branches by reducing suddenly 
their loans and sometimes withdrawing large 
amounts of their specie, for pelitical effect. Here 
each bank transacts its own business upon its own 
capital, and is subject to no demands except those 
of its own customers and its own business. It will 
be as if the Bank of the United States had been 
divided into many parts, and each part endowed 
with the life, motion, and similitude of the whole, 
revolving in its own orbit, managed by its own 
board of directors, attending to the business inter- 


ests of its own locality; and yet to the bills of each | 


will be given as wide a circulation and as fixed a 
value as were ever given to those of the Bank of the 
United States in its palmiest days. Itis not to be 
supposed that variation in the rates ofexchange will 
entirely disappear. Specie itself yields to the law 


of demandand supply,and fluctuates in value with | 


the continual changes of the balance of trade. But 
this currency will approach as near uniformity in 
its value as possible. These institutions all origi- 
nate among the people in their own localities, and 
are notcreated by the Government. The Govern- 
ment simply authorizes the investment of capital 
in the loans, and the use of the bonds representing 
the loans as the basis of a sound circulation. 
This measure will, therefore, give to the people 
that which they most desire, a currency which 


shall not only purport to be money, but shall act- | 


ually be money in a broader and more positive 
sense than are the notes of the Bank of England, 
high as they are in the estimation of the commer- 
cial world, for the reason that the entire-capital of 
the Bank of England is vested in its Government 


stocks, paying a very small rate of interest, and || 


upon these stocks are based, therefore, the ulti- 


mate security of their bills, which is a divided se- | 


curity, because the depositors of the bank look to 
it equall 
proposed by the committce contemplates the hy- 


and wants of the Government, the case may be 
stated in a few words and within the comprehen- 
sion of all. 

Throughout the North the country abounds 
with necessaries and luxuries. The means of 


transportation are insufficient to convey to the 


sea-board the surplus food now ready, with un- 
paralleled bounty, to meet all the demands of 
other nations. Our stores and warehouses are 
filled with everything required for convenience or 
comfort. An Army of more than half a million 


| of soldiers is in the field, and a powerful naval 


force on the waters, provided already with every- 


| thing needful for their comfort and our defense. 


The question we have to consider is, how this 


/ armed force which has been thus raised and pro- 


vided shall be paid for? And how shall we pay 


| for what is necessary to maintain it in the future? 
| There is an abundance of everything requisite for 
| the purpose; the question is, simply, how can the 
| Government best provide the means of paying 


those who have supplied and may continue to sup- 


ply those forces? 


There are but two ways in which this can be 
justly and fairly accomplished. One is by taxa- 
tion; in other words, calling on every man to fur- 
nish at once his just portion of the amount re- 
quired. The other is by loans; that is, by using 
the obligation of the Government to pay at some 


| future time, with such rate of interest as may be 


agreed upon; thereby allowing our descendants 
to share some portion of that burden which is in- 
curred as much for their benefit as for ours. 
The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend loans, with taxation to meet the interest arid 
ordinary expenses of the Government; and the 


' measures they have considered are for that pur- 


pose. The people are ready and willing and 
anxious to be taxed, to an extent that will secure 
the prompt payment of this interest, and a sinking 


_ fund that will provide for the payment of the prin- 


cipal in twenty or thirty years. By joint resolu- 
tion Congress has pledged itself to meet their 
wishes in that respect with great unanimity; and 
the tax bill, as mentioned heretofore, is now being 


| perfected in the committee, and will soon be sub- 


mitted. 

It is proposed to issue $500,000,000 of bonds, 
payable in twenty years, with interest, sem!-an- 
nually, at the rate of six per cent. perannum, upon 
ik the committee confidently rely for adequate 


/ means to maintain the Government and carry 00 


the war until the rebellion is subdued. There 
would be no difficulty in relying upon these bonds 
alone, if the parties who contracted to furnish the 
necessary supplies, and other creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, were the parties who are also to receive 
and hold the bonds that are to be issued. But, 


unfortunately, these contractors and others have 
incurred large debts to banksand capitalists, which 
with the bill-holders; while the plan || they are called upon to pay, and have thus far 
|| been put to gréat inconvenience by the delay of 
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the Government in paying them. Hence there is || to keep the notes at par with coin. We shall prob- 
a necessity for money; and the object of the au- ably be told that England, in her great struggle, 


thority to issue $150,000,000 United States notes, 
not bearing interest, and made a legal tender, is 
to pay these creditors of the United States, and 
enable them to discharge their debts. 

In the natural course of trade these United 
States notes will continue to be transferred from 
one to another until they come into the hands of 
the banks and the capitalists, who will not allow 
them to remain long idle in their possession. 
Money for commercial purposes can now be ob- 
tained for less than five per cent. Such portion, 
therefore, of the ‘* United States notes’’ as are not 
needed for circulation, and cannot be used in reg- 
ular business channels in a way to earn interest, 
will be returned sooner or later to the Treasury 
Department, to be converted into bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent., and payable 
in twenty years. By this process the exchange 
is completed, and these bonds of the Government 
will thus be made to furnish the supplies required 
to carry on the war without the intervention or 
use by the Government of bank paper. 

The propositions of the committees from boards 
of trade and banks which recently visited Wash- 
ington, submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and declined by him, differed from the theory 
of this bill so far as to require that, instead of the 
issue of the United States notes, the banks should 
be relied upon to furnish the amount needed. 
The effect of this would be that the Government 
bonds must first be disposed of, and the money 
received for them paid to the contractors; in other 
words, that the Government should go into the 
money marketand negotiate their bonds, without 
restriction as to the rate or terms, at a time when 
the Government is discredited by the delay and 
the difficulties that have occurred in paying con- | 
ae and others; taking the notes of suspended 
banks in payment of these bonds, and, with these 
bank notes thus obtained, pay off the contractors. 
The obvious effect of such an arrangement would 
be to put the reins of our national finances in the 
hands of the banks, leaving to them the direction 
of our path, with little opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment to exercise any influence on the subject. 
Exactly upon what terms the Government bonds | 
could be negotiated now, under such circum- 
stances, no one can say; but last summer, when 
the banks made their negotiation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for $100,000,000, they at first 
refused to do anything, because the Secretary was 
restricted by law to taking par for seven per cent. 
bonds payable in twenty years, and for seven and 
three tenths Treasury notes payable in three years. 
They finally decided, though with great reluctance 
—influenced by patriotic regard for the public in- 
terest as well as wisely consulting their own—to 
take $100,000,000 of the latter; though atthat time, 
as now, money was not worth for commercial pur- 
poses more than five per cent. It is now proposed 
in this bill to limit the Secretary to par for six per 
cent. bonds, the principal and interest to be pay- 
able in specie or its equivalent. It is believed that 
there can be nothing more secure than these bonds, 
which thus become, as it were,a standard of value 
in reference to the currency. 

In the war of 1812, the eliaeianeied abi for its 
supplies with funds obtained from the banks, in 
the same manner as proposed in the plan recently 
submitted to the Secretary by those committees. 
The bonds of the United States were then nego- 
tiated in some instances at twenty per cent. less 
than their par value, and paid for in bank currency 
of different degrees of depreciation, according to 
locality, but averaging from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. discount, as compared with coin. 

To render the Government financially more in- 
dependent, it is necessary to make the United 
States notesalegal tender. Itis possible that they 
would become a practical tender like bank notes, 
without providing for them to be a legal .tender. 
If this were a foreign war, there would be no doubt 
of it; but in this present emergency, when those 
who are openly or secretly disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment are found everywhere to suggest obsta- 
cles that may embarrass the Government, nothing 
should be omitted that will add to their effieiency. 

I am, therefore, in favor of making the notes a 
legal tender, believing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who alore has the power to issue them, can 
and will use the power with his well-known dis- 
cretion, and that it will assist him in his endeavor 

















while specie payments were suspended, never | 
|| made paper money a legal tender. But in this 
| respect her example should serve us as a warning 


rather than a guide, because, instead of it, she did 
what was much worse, by suspending the laws to 


enforce the payment of debts in cases where the | 


paper money had been refused as a tender. 


Various objections of a theoretic nature have || 


been made to the issue of United States notes, as 
roposed by this bill. Their main features may 
e summed up ina few words. Itis said that when 
a Government once assumes the power to issue a 


| currency, the temptation to continue issuing it 


rather than to resortto the more unpopular method 
of taxation is so great that it will not cease to issue 
it until it finds itself in a state of utter bankruptcy. 


The answer to this objection is, that the power of 


the Government is limited by the law in this re- 


| Spect to $150,000,000, and consequently the Gov- | 


ernment cannot, if it would, yield to any such 
temptation. 
Again, it is said that the country already has a 


supply of paper currency equal to the demand; | 


that if this amount is, therefore, thrust upon it at 
the present time, the currency will depreciate and 
prices will be unduly inflated. The answer to this 


objection is manifold in its nature. In the first | 
| place, the objection supposes that the total amount 


authorized to be issued by the Treasury will im- 
mediately be thrown upon the market; which is 


far from probable. On the contrary, it is nighly 


orobable that the total amount will never be issued. 
The Secretary issues it in making payments from 


time to time, and in the usual course of trade it | 


will come back to the Treasury, either in payment 


of taxes and other Government dues, or in pur- | 
chasing the Government loans; when it can be re- | 
issued as the Government may require it; so that | 


the amount permanently remaining in the market 


as a currency will by no means be so large as the || 


objectors suppose. In the second place, as has 
already been shown, while this currency can be 


| converted in such a manner as to yield six per | 
cent. intereston its par value, it can never greatly | 


depreciate, because the moment the capitalist hold- 
ing it sees any evidence of its depreciation, he will 
convert it into the bonds bearing interest, giving 


him a permanent income. Thus it secures itself || 


against over-circulation. 

In the third place, the objection supposes that 
the supply of bank paper now in circulation is, 
and will continue to be, equal to the demand, and 
hence the danger of the disastrous consequences 
of an inflation. Do those who make this objection 
forget that the heavy taxation which they desire 
must create an unusual demand for currency, 
which will call for an unusual supply? How do 


| they expect to pay the very moderate tax (in their 


estimation) which we propose when the banks 
have suspended specie payments, and the gold is 
hoarded by a few speculators, in anticipation of 


future augmentation in its value or price? Will | 
they expect the Government to receive the tax of | 
$150,000,000 in specie? If not, can they wish the || 
Government to take the notes of any and every | 
banking association in the country? or, that the | 
Government shall discriminate between the differ- | 


ent private banks, and arbitrarily reject one bank 


bill as bad and accept another as good? If not, | 
and the people at large will be unable to pay this | 
tax in coin, and the Government cannot accept it 


in the bills of private local corporations, then the 
issue provided for in this bill will be not only use- 
ful to the Government as relieving its temporary 
necessities, but will be essential to the people as 
a means of supplying them with the currency 
necessary to pay their taxes. 


The plan which I have thus sketched in its sev- | 


eral branches fills up the outlines of the policy 


submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 


very able report. 


Mr. Chairman, the loyal States stand in a more | 


independent position to-day than they have ever 
before occupied. The reports of the Treasury 
show that they have been small purchasers, while 
the record of the exports tells us that they have 
sold largely. Where, then, are the abundant re- 
sources of this country? I answer, sir, that they 
are in our banks and our warehouses and our 
granaries. Commerce and its attendant trade are 
paralyzed; the timid and disloyal are sendin 
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ernment is offering the only safe and sure oppor- 
tunities for investment within their reach. 

Some of the very men who owe their freedom, 
| their standing, their wealth to the development of 

the principles in defense of which this war is 
now waged, seem to be hesitating and wavering 
whether to come to the support of those principles 
or abandon them to their threatened destruction, 
For, sir, disguise it under whatever name you 
please, this is a war, on the part of the South, 
inspired by slavery against the free labor of the 
North; and hence the sympathy it receives from 
these who favor aristocratic institutions. The 
prosperity of the North, like that of England and 
aes, is mainly to be attributed to the skill that 
it has developed in manufactures, the enterprise 
that it has displayed in commerce, and the con- 
stant Investment of its accumulated wealth in in- 
dustrial pursuits of every kind; while the South, 
from policy, has preferred that its labor should be 
unskilled and ignorant, suited only to the employ- 
ments of a peculiar agriculture, keeping itself 
dependent upon foreign trade for many of the 
conveniences and luxuries which it has not the 
ingenuity to produce. [tis important in this great 
struggle to show the superiority of the principles 
of freedom, of education, of the elevation of man- 
| kind, upon which society at the North is based, 
over those of slavery, which doom men to hope- 
less ignorance in order to insure abject obedience. 
To do this our resources of every kind are abund- 
ant, both in men and in means; and it is only 
necessary to draw them out in order to be suc- 
cessful. 

To fail would not be because the nation was so 
poorly endowed as to be without the means of suc- 
cess, but because it refused to make use of them. 
Such aresult, if it were possible, would not weaken 
the truth of the great principles for which we are 
contending; but would simply demonstrate that 
we, of this generation, were faithless in guarding 
those principles; faithless to ourselves; faithless 
to qur country; faithless to good government 
throughout the world; and, since such infidelity 
is a violation of unquestionable duty, faithless to 
God. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York to yield me the floor. 
Two members of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means have spoken on this ques- 
| tion, and if the gentleman will permit me now to 
| express the views of the minority of the commit- 
tee against the pending bill, I will be obliged to 
him. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the committee 
| rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Matiory reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union had, according to order, had the Union gen- 
erally under consideration ,and particularly House 
bill No. 240, to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, 
and for funding the floating debt of the United 
States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. STEVENS. I feel it my duty to state that 
the Treasury Department is urgent for the pas- 
sage of this bill, and I trust, therefore, that the vote 
on it will not be put off longer than Thursday 
new. 

By unanimous consent it was ordered that the 
amendments of Mr. Roscoe Conkiine and Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM be printed. 


WESTERN ARMORY, ETC. 


Mr. PENDLETON, by unanimous consent, 
presented the joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
Ohio, relative to the establishment of an armory 
| in the State of Ohio, and also relative to granting 
citizenship to foreigners honorably discharged 
from the Army; which were laid upon the table, 
| and ordered to be printed. 


TREASURY NOTES, ETC. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I desire to call the atten- 

| tion of the House to a letter which I have just re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Treasury. Itis 

| anote to me urging the immediate passage of this 
bill without ferther delay. For the purpose of 











| their wealth abroad for security: while the Gov- || letting the House understand the necessities of the 
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Treasury, I ask the Clerk to read an extract from 


that letter. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

*< Iinmediate action ts of great importance. The Treasury 
isnearly empty. I have been obliged to draw for the last 
installment of the November loan. So soon as it is paid, I 
fear the banks generally will refuse to receive the United 
States notes, unless made a legal tender. You will see the 
necessity of urging the bill through without more delay.”’ 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. 
gentleman any further communication that has 
been received from the Secretary of the Treasury 
with reference to this bill? If there has been any 
received I nape he will be kind enough to have it 
read to the House. 


Mr.SPAULDING. Acommunication hasbeen 


addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the | 


Has the | 


} 





Committee of Ways and Means, and | have no | 


objection to its being read. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. 
know whether the gentleman intends to have the 
whole of the communication read, or only ex- 
tracts? 

Mr. SPAULDING. lIask the Clerk to read 
whatI send to him. The balance of the communi- 
cation isin relation merely to formal amendments. 
W hat the Clerk will read is all of the communi- 
cation that refers to the principle of the bill. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Hasthe Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means received the letter which 
it was expecting from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. SPAULDING. This is the one. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I should be glad to 
hear the whole of it, ; 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Extract from a letter of the Sceretary of the Treasury to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, January 29, 1862. 


Srr: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a | 


resolution of the Committee of Ways and Means, referring 


me to House bill No. 240, and requesting my opinion as to | 


the propriety and necessity of its immediate passage by 
Congress. 

The condition of the Treasury certainly renders imme- 
diate action on the subject of affording. provision for the ex- 
penditures of the Government, both expedient and neces- 
sary. 
seem to me well adapted to the end proposed. 
however, some points which may, perhaps, be usefully 
amended. 

The provision making United States notes a legal tender 
has doubtiess been well considered by the committee, and 
their conclusion needs no support from any observation of 
mine. I think it my duty, however, to say, thatin respect 
to this provision my reflections have conducted me to the 
same conclusions they have reached. It is not unknown 
to them that I have felt, nor do I wish to conceal that J now 
feel, a great aversion to making anything but coin a legal 
tender in payment of debts. It has been my anxious wish 
to avoid the necessity of such legislation. I[t is, however, 


tures entailed by the war, and the suspension of the banks, 
to procure sufficient coin for disbursements; and it has, 
therefore, become indispensably necessary that we should 
resort to the issue of United States notes. The making 
them a legal tender might, however, still be avoided if the 
willingness manifested by the people generally, by railroad 
companies, and by many of the banking institutions, to 
receive and pay them as money in all transactions were 
absolutely or practically universal; but, unfortunately, there 
are some persons and some institutions which refuse to re- 
ceive and pay them, and whose action tends not merely to 
the unnecessary depreciation of the notes, but to establish 
discriminations in business against those who, in this mat- 
ter, give a cordial support to the Government, and in favor 
of those who do not. 


The general provisions of the bill submitted to me, | 
There are, | 


I would like to || 





Such discriminations should, if pos- | 


sible, be prevented; and the provision making the notes a | 


legal tender, in a great measure at least, prevents it, by put- 
ting all citizens, in this respect, on the same level, both of 
rights and duties. 

The committee, doubtless, feel the necessity of accom- 


panying this measure by legislation necessary to secure the | 


iighest credit as well as the largest currency of these notes. 

This security can be found, in my judgment, by proper pro- 
visions for funding them in interest-bearing bonds, by well- 
guarded legislation authorizing banking associations with 
circulation based oa the bonds in which the notes are fund- 
ed, and by a judicious system of adequate taxation, which 
will not only create a demand for the notes, but—by secur- 
ing the prompt payment of interest—raise and sustain the 
credit of the bonds. Such legislation, it may be hoped, will 
divest the legal tender clause of the bill of injurious tenden- 
cles, and secure the earlicst possible return to a sound cur- 
rency of coin and promptly convertible notes. 

I beg leave to add that vigorous military operations and 
the unsparing retrenchment of all necessary expenses will 
also contribute essentially to this desirable end. 

* * * * * . * . . * 

I have the honor to be, with very great respect, yours 
truly, S. P. CHASE. 

Hon. Tuappevs Stevens, Chairman. 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. 
the reading of the rest of that letter. 
Mr. SPAULDING. There is not the least ob- 


jection to its being read. It is, hoWever, in the 
committee room. 


I now call for | 


I will state what the remain- | 





der of the letter is. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury suggests some amendments to the bill. He 


proposes two new sections to the bill, one relating | 


to counterfeiting, and the other in regard to the 
manner in which the notes shall be executed. 
proposes, instead of having them signed by clerks, 
that there shall be a seal or die engraved upon 


He | 


them, which will indicate the authority under | 


which they are issued. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Are those the 
only amendments? 

Mr. SPAULDING. There are two or three 
smaller amendments, not affecting the principle of 
the bill, however, in any way. We propose in 
the committee to act on those amendments to- 


morrow morning. If the letter were here I would | 


not have the slightest objection to its being read. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I want to ask the gentlemen 
of the Committee of Ways and Means whether 


they intend to propose to have action on this bill | 


before action is taken on the tax bill? 

Mr. SPAULDING. I have been anxious to 
have the tax bill brought in to be first considered ; 
but the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Morritt, ] 
who ischairman of the sub-committee on the tariff 
and tax bills, informs us that the sub-committee 
having that matter in charge will not be able to 
report to the Committee of Ways and Means for 
several days yet. The necessities of the Treas- 
ury, therefore, will compel us to act on this bill, 
however reluctantly, before the tax bill can be 


| introduced. 


| whether the Secretary is for or against this bill | 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I hope that the 
remaining portion of the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury will be printed in the Globe. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. The gentleman 


has read the whole letter, and I ask him to state 


with the legal tender provision in it. 


Mr. SPAULDING. He is for it. 


I have | 


another letter from him, in which he states that | 


he is anxious to have it passed in that form. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Letus have that 
read. 

Mr. SPAULDING. It is a letter to myself. 

Mr. MAYNARD. lLask my colleague on the 
Committee of Ways and Means whether the por- 
tion of the Secretary’s letter which has been read 
is notall of it that appertainsto the principle of the 
bill; and whether the balance does notrelate merely 
to matters of detail? 

Mr. SPAULDING. Yes, sir. I will read a 


paragraph of the letter written by the Secretary 


‘ n || to myself this afternoon: 
at present impossible, in consequence of the large expendi- || 


*““ [came with reluctance to the conclusion that the legal 
tender clause isa necessity ; but I came toit decidedly and 
support it earnestly. [ do not hesitate since I have made 
up my mind.” . * . ° * The conclusion I 
have arrived at has convinced me that it is important to the 
success of the measure.”’ 


And then, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the || 


House (at half past four o’clock p. m.) adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, February 4, 1862. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpeRvanp. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
izens of Boston engaged in the manufacture of 
steam machinery, in which they protest against 
a bill now pending before the Senate which abol- 
ishes the several grades of engineers now existing 
by law, and substitutes other grades inferior in 
character, and having no legal standing on board 
of the vessels, where it is essential that an officer’s 


I present a memorial of cit- | 


rank should be fixed to insure harmony. As that | 
| bill was yesterday referred to the Committee on 
| Naval Affairs, | ask that this memorial take the | 
| same direction. 


It was so referred. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented a petition of cit- 
izens of Hancock county, Illinois, praying for 
the location of a national armory at such point 
on the foot of the lower rapids of the Mississippi 
river as may after the necessary survey be found 
most convenient and suitable; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. COWAN presented petition of two thou- 
sand and sixty-one citizens of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing that the law may be so amended that home- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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opathic surgeons may be eligible to surgical ap- 
pointments in the Army and Navy; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers in the case of Eliza- 
beth Smoot, one of the heirs of Robert Speiden, a soldier in 
the war of 1812, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 


| Committee on Pensions. 








RESOLUTIONS OF MICHIGAN. 
Mr. HOWARD. I beg to present the joint 


resolution of the Legislature of Michigan, asking 
for the enactment of a law making frauds upon 
the public Treasury a felony. I ask that it may 
be read, printed, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Joint Resolution in regard to frauds upon the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Whereas the people of the loyal States of this Republic, 
actuated by a patriotism that knows no limit, have thrown 
their fortunes and their lives into the great conflict which 
has been forced upon them ; and whereas it is charged that 
traitors in the disguise of patriots have plundered our Treas- 
ury, destroyed our substance, and paralyzed our efforts, by 
a system ot fraud and peculation: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


| of the Statcof Michigan, That our Senators in the Congress 


of the United States be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to give the subject consideration, and, if neces- 
sary, to use their efforts to procure the passage of a law 
making all frauds which may be committed by any person 
or persons, their agent or agents, directly or indirectly, upon 
the General Government or its Treasury, a felony, punish- 
able by imprisonment for years, or for lite ; or, if the exigen- 
cies of the case shall require it, during the war, like treason, 
by death upon the gallows. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to furnish each 
ofour Senators and Representatives in Congress with a copy 
of this preamble and resolution. 

HENRY T. BACKUS, 
President of the Senate. 
DEXTER MUSSEY, @&® 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved, January 11, 1862. 

AUSTIN BLAIR. « 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOWARD. I also present a preamble 
and joint resolution of the Legislature of Michi- 


| gan, recommending the imposition of a national 


tax according to the value of property, which I 
ask may be read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Joint Resolution relating to the mode of raising revenues 
by Congress. 

Whereas, by the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States every direct tax must be apportioned among 
the several States of the Union in proportion to their pop- 
ulation, and not according to their wealth, and all such 
taxes must, therefore, bear with oppressive weight upon the 
West, as compared with the commercial and manutactur- 
ing States of the seaboard, vastly more wealthy in propor- 
tion to population than those of the West; and whereas the 
power of Congress to levy and collect taxes is not limited 
to direct taxation, but includes the right to levy and collect 
duties, imposts, and excises, as well as direct taxes; and 
whereas it is but equitable and just, that while the right to 
impose a direct tax is made available, that Congress should 
also resort to and make use of all the other modes of taxa- 
tion authorized under the Constitution which have a tend- 
ency to more nearly apportion taxation among the States 


| according to their wealth; and whereas all the legitimate 
| means within the power of the Government should be re- 


sorted to in order to maintain it and suppress the rebellion 
against its authority: Therefore, 

Be it regolved, ‘That the Senators of this State in Con- 
gress be instructed, and the Representatives be requested, 
to use all their proper influence to procure such action as 
will not only bring all the available resources of the coun- 
try to the support of the Government, but will bring them 
to that support in such 2 manner, whether it be by further 
imposts upon revenues, or taxes upon equipage, gold and sil- 
ver plate, or any other articles of utility or luxury, or in any 
other or all such legitimate modes as will have a tendency 
to equalize the burdens Of taxation upon the various sec- 
tions of the country in proportion to their wealth, and enable 
and require those most able, and having the most interest 
in the preservation of the Government, to contribute their 
full share of the means requisite to maintain and uphold it. 

Resolred, That the Governor be requested to transmit 
copies of this resolution to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. BYRON G. STOUT, 

President of the Senate pro tempore. 
DEXTER MUSSEY, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved, January 15, 1852. 

AUSTIN BLAIR. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee 


‘| on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. HOWARD. [also present a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the same State against 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to officers and sol- 
diers of the Army; which I ask may be printed 


and laid on the table. 
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1862. 


The resolution is as follows: 


Joint Resolution in relation to the sale and use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, as a beverage, in the Army. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Michigan, That our Senators in the Congress 
of the United States be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their efforts to procure the passage of a 
stringent law prohibiting the sale or use of any intoxicating 
liquors, as a beverage, to the officers, soldiers, or employés 
of the Government within the District of Columbia. i] 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to furnish each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, also each 
of our regiments in service, with a copy of these resolutions. 

BYRON G. STOUT, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. || 
DEXTER MUSSEY, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, January 17, 1862. 








REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, from the || 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to | 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 175) to define | 
the pay and emoluments of certain officers of the | 
Army, and for other purposes, reported it, with 
an amendment. . 

He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the bill (H.R. No. 241) for the pay- | 
ment of the field officers of volunteer regiments, 
for services rendered prior to the full organization 
of the regiments, reported it without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

Mr. SUMNER, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to whom was referred so much of 
the President’s message as relates to the opening 
of diplomatic relations with the ‘ee of Hayu 
and Liberia, reported a bill (S. No. 184) to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to ap- 
point diplomatic representatives to the republics 
of Hayti and Liberia, respectively; which was | 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of 
Charles Hunter, a lieutenant in the Navy of the || 
United States, on the leave of absence list, pray- 
ing to be restored to active service, submitted a 
report, accompanied by a joint resolution (S. No. 
43) to authorize the President of the United States 
to restore Lieutenant Charles Hunter to the active 
service list of the Navy; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. | 


A message from the President of the United || 
States, by Mr. Nicovay, his Secretary, announced 
that the President had approved and signed, on 
the 31st day of January last, an act (S. No. 169) 
to authorize the President of the United States, in 
certain cases, to take possession of railroad and 
telegraph lines, and for other purposes. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. POMEROY asked, and by unanimous con- | 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. || 
185) toaid in the construction of a railroad and || 
telegraph line from the Missouri river to the Pa- | 
cific ocean, and to secure to Government the use |} 
of the same for postal, military, and other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
wo to the select committee on the Pacific rail- 
road. 








MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Erueripes, their Clerk, announced that | 
the House had passed the joint resolution (S. No. 
41) in relation to allotment certificates of pay to 
persons held as prisoners of war in the so-called | 
confederate States. | 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The message also announced that the House | 
had agreed to the report of the committee of con- | 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 150) making appropriations 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government for the year ending 30th June, 1863, 
and additional appropriations for the year ending 
30th June, 1862. 


GENERAL LANE’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. POWELL. I move to suspend all prior 
orders and take up the House bill to abolish the | 
franking privilege. 

Mr. POMEROY. I hope the Senator from 
Kentucky will yield to me for a moment, to call 
up a resolution. 


THE CONGRESSIO 


Mr. POWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. POMEROY. [introduced a resolution of 
inquiry yesterday morning, which was laid over 
under the rules. I should like to have it consid- 
ered at this time. 

Mr. CARLILE. I ask the Senator from Kan- 
sas to allow that resolution to lie over for to-day. 
I desire to see it before I vote upon it. I presume 
we shall get it in the Globe to-day. From my 
recollection of it as it was read by the Secretary 
yesterday, I propose to offer some reasons why 
the resolution should not be adopted by the Sen- 
ate, and I would prefer that it should lie over for 


the present. 
Mr. POMEROY. I should like to oblige the 


AUSTIN BLAIR. | gentleman from Virginia, but this resolution was 
|| read and printed yesterday. It was in all the pa- 


= yesterday, and I think every Senator has 
vad an opportunity to know what it is. 

Mr. CARLILE. It was only offered yester- 
day. 

Mr. POMEROY. It was printed yesterday. 

Mr. CARLILE. I have natseen it. 

Mr. POMEROY. There are some reasons why 
I should like the early consideration of the matter. 
I have made two or three efforts to get an expla- 
nation in regard to this confmand, and I intro- 
duced this resolution at the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of War. The Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Witkinson] was with me when the sug- 
gestion was made. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate, if not, in his judgment, incompati- 
ble with the public interest, the orders, supplies, and amount 
of force given or to be given to the military command in 
service in Kansas; whether the same is to be commanded 
by General Lune or some other person ; and whether any 
change in the orders to that department have been made 
since General Lane left this city toassume the duties of his 


| office; and whether the following order, purporting to be 


from General Hunter, is in accordance with instructions 
received trom the War Department here : 
“In the expedition about to be started south from this 


| department, called in the newspapers General Lane’s ex- 


pedition, it is the intention of the major general command- 
ing this department to command in person, unless other- 


| wise expressly ordered by the Government. 


** Transportation not having been supplied, we must go 


| without it. 


* All tents, trunks, chests, chairs, camp tables, camp 
clothes, &c., must be at once stored or abandoned. The 
general commanding takes in his valise but one change of 
clothing, and no officer or soldier will carry more. The 
surplus room in the Knapsack must be reserved for ammu- 
nition and provisions. Every officer and soldier will carry 
his own clothing and bedding. 


* The general commanding has applied to the Govern- | 


ment for six brigadier generals from the senior colonels. To 


| enable him to do this in accordance with the order on the 


subject, each colonel will immediately report the date on 
which he was mustered into the service of the United States. 
“1). HUNTER, 

** Major General Commanding.’ 

Mr: WILKINSON. I was with the Senator 
from Kansas on Saturday last when he was talk- 
ing with the Secretary of War in relation to this 
command. The Secretary suggested to the Sen- 


> 


| ator that a resolution of inquiry should be intro- 


duced in the Senate, and that he would be very 
glad to communicate all the information he had 
on the subject. 

Mr. HALE. Then let us pass it. 

Mr. CARLILE. Of course, sir, if this reso- 


lution has been introduced by the Senator from | 
Kansas in obedience to a request made by the | 
Secretary of War, I shall offer no opposition to | 


its adoption; but I should like to know what ac- 


tion is proposed to be taken by the Senate upon | 
obtaining the information sought by this resolu- 


tion. Is it proposed that Congress shall under- 
take the direction of this war? Isit right or proper 
that the arrangements that may be made by the 


authorities directing the war should be disclosed | 


to the country, the command in every department 


| published to the land, with the number of forces | 
| that may be assigned to the command or to the | 


various expeditions? As to the particular com- 
mand which this resolution looks to, I have seen 
something stated in the papers; but I know noth- 
ing officially of any movement in the direction in 
which the papers say the command is to be sent, 
or by whom it is to be governed or controlled. 
As | remarked, if the call is made at the instance 


| of the Secretary of War, I, of course, shall offer 


no opposition to it; but I should like to be in- 
formed what course is to be taken by the Senate 
_ upon this information being furnished. 
The resolution was adopted. 
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IRON-CLAD GUNBOATS. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is a very 

important bill lying on your table which has been 
| there fora great while. | have tried several times 

to get it up, but failed, as it gave rise to debate. 
| I move now to take up that bill for consideration, 
| and I pledge the Senate that it will not take any 
time when | make a statement in regard to it after 

itistakenup. Itis House bill No. 153, for the 
| construction of iron-clad gunboats, 

The motion w@s agreed to. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
|} sumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
| 153) to authorize the construction of twenty iron- 
| clad steam gunboats; the pending question being 
| on the first amendment of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to strike out ** Secretary of the Navy”? 
in the third line, and to insert “ President.’ ~ 

Mr. HALE. I will make a very brief statement 
in régard to the action | propose to the Senate to 
take upon this bill. It will be perceived by refer- 
ence to the printed bill that the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs proposed two amendments to 
| the bill as it came from the House. While those 
| amendments were under discussion, on the motion 

of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wit- 
| son,] the bill was postponed for the purpose of 
sending a resolution of inquiry to the Secretary of 
the Navy in regard to the matters involved in one 
of the amendments. The resolution was adopted, 
and in the course of a week the Secretary sent us 
a letter. That letter was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, and that committee have an- 
| swered it. The reportof the committee raises an 
issue with the Secretary of the Navy; but they do 
not wish at this urgency of public affairs to em- 
barrass the action of the Senate upon this bill with 
that controversy; and therefore the course | pro- 
pose to take is to abandon both the amendments 
to the bill, and to ask the Senate to do me the favor 
to assign Friday next at one o’clock when they 
will hear me upon the report of the committee, I 
desire to withdraw both the amendments proposed 
by the committee, and let the Senate pass the bill 
as it came from the House. I have the unani- 
mous approval of the committee in asking leave 
to withdraw the amendments that were proposed 
| by them. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
| inthe chair.) The Senator from New Hampshire 
| requests, on the part of the Committee on Naval 
| Affairs, leave to withdraw the amendmentreported 
| by them to the bill under consideration. Unless 
objected to, it will be considered the sense of the 
Senate that the committee have leave to withdraw 
those amendments. The Chair hears no objection, 
| and the amendments are withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, 

Mr.MORRILL. Mr. President, the bill comes 
from the Naval Committee without any statement 
of facts or accompanying papers, that | know of, 
and without any explanatory statements from the 
committee touching the subject-matter, and the 
| Senate will not fail to perceive at a glance that it 
is‘a measure of very great moment. It proposes 
the construction of twenty iron-clad steamers, an 
experiment novel to naval architecture among all 
the nations of the earth, and particularly so in this 
country. 

The construction of iron-clad steamers is no- 
where, that I know of, approved by any of the na- 
tions of the earth; it has been nowhere attempted, 
except as an experiment. Bo far as I have been 
able to learn, from the brief opportunity | have 
had to examine the subject, England entered upon 
| the experiment of constructing iron-clad steamers 
| in 1856, constructing at that time five or six of the 

class here proposed. In 1860, France also hav- 
|| ing entered upon the construction of this kind of 

steamers, the attention of England was again at- 

tracted to the matter, and a naval board was in- 
| stitnted by the Admiralty to inquire into it; and 
| upon the most careful and elaborate examination 
| of the whole subject, that board reported that the 
whole thing, both in France and England, was 
but an experiment, was a doubtful experiment; 
and that, so far as its history in England was 
concerned, it had proved a failure. 

That I understand to be the condition of this 
enterprise in England atthis moment. lamaware, 
Mr. President, that England has since, notwith- 
standing this report, undertaken the construction 
of one or two, or perhaps two or three, iron-clad 
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steamers, but giving as an excuse for it the fact | 


that France had entered upon the construction of 
this class of steamers; and that, as a matter of 
defense, and a matter of great precaution, it was 
well for England to venture upon the same enter- 
prise. 

Now, sir, so far as this subject has progressed | 
in France, the experience of that nation is no bet- | 
ter, and stands on no different ground. France | 
commenced this enterprise in 1856, and constructed | 


some six or eight of this class@f steamers, not || 


large, but small steamers, what are called gun- 


boats; and they were used with some degree of | 
success in the Crimean war, but have, every one || 


of them, been abandoned since; and France has | 


entered upon the construction of a steam fleet of || 


an any different construction, a larger class of | 
vessels, abandoning the first class asa failure; and | 
they hold that the whole thing to-day is an exper- | 
iment, 


So much, Mr. President, for this enterprise of || 


iron-clad steamers by the great naval Powers of | 
the globe. Now, how do we stand here? At the | 
last session, feeling the necessity of harbor defense, | 
river defense, coast defense, and of strengthening | 
the Navy generally, this identical subject was 
brought to the consideration of Congress, and 
upon the recommendation of the committee of 
which the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is chairman, a bill was passed authorizing | 


the eas 


1 





the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a commis- || 


sion of construction to examine into this subject, || 
and making an appropriation of one or two mil- || 


lions of dollars to try the experimentof construct- | 
ing two or three steamers of acertain class. That 
commission was instituted; it entered upon its 
duties in the vacation of Congress, and it has 
made its report to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
that report has been published and communicated 
to Congress, and the result of that examination 
1s that the whole thing is an experiment abroad 
and at home, and a doubtful experiment. 

You have two millions of money already in- 
vested in this class of ships; and that board, com- 
bining the best intelligence and the best experi- 
ence of the Navy, hold that to-day the experiment 
is a doubtful one. I do not understand that that 
board recommend this measure; I do not under- 
stand that the Secretary of the Navy recommends 
this measure; it comes to us unaccompanied by. 
any explanation of the measure itself. 
to us unaccompanied by any statement showing 
the confidence which the Committee on Naval 
Affairs have in the subject. I submit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that in this great exigency of publicaffairs, 
the nation is in no condition to enter upon untried 
and doubtful experiments, and for this reason | 
am opposed to the whole measure. 

But, sir, I have another reason, and one vastly 
more conclusive as a practical question than that 
which I havealready stated. Itis that this country 
isin no condition to build these vessels; there is not 
now a single rolling mill in the United States to 
make this armature. There are only some six or 
seven mills where it can be hammered at all, and 
they of very limited capacity. It is impossible to 
get this iron abroad, ofcourse ,underthe presentcir- 
cumstances. Before you can extemporize mills to 
meet this necessity, the great exigency in which, 
I suppose, the measure has originated will have 
oe My belief is, from the bestexamination 

can make on the subject, that you cannot build 
these twenty steamers in the next twelve months. 
What are they designed for? They are designed, 
I suppose, for this rebellion; they are a measure 
growing out of our domestic exigencies; and they 
are designed, I take it from the models I have seen, | 
for river and harbor operations. Well, sir, isthe | 





Senate prepared to-day to say that it will enter || 
upon an enterprise, enter upon the construction of || 


i 


mail-clad steamers designed for the prosecution of | 
this war, to have a bearing simply upon this re- | 
bellion, which are not to be completed for the | 
next twelve months? Sir, if this whole thing is | 
not brought to an end in the next six months, the | 
nation will be beyond the hope of relief from | 
measures of this kind. I say, therefore, that the | 
enterprise is an impracticable enterprise. The | 
honorable chairman of the Naval Committee un- | 
doubtedly has information on the subject, and, I | 
dare say, he will communicate it to the Senate; 
but, according to my comprehension of the sub- 
ject, it cannot be accomplished within the next 
twelve months. 


It comes |} 
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| obliged to the Senator from New Hampshire for 


| gard to this bill. 


| and anchored within eight hundred yards of the 





For these reasons, briefly stated, I am opposed | 
to the whole measure as utterly impracticable, 
upon any information I have been able to get upon | 

The honorable chairman of the com- | 
mittee has charge of the whole matter, and is un- | 
doubtedly in possession of all the facts touching | 
upon the subject, and I very cheerfully give way | 
to him, as I see him rise to explain the bill to the | 
Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I propose to occupy the attention | 
of the Senate for but a single minute on this sub- | 
ject. Inthe first place, in regard to the time within 
which these boats can be built, or most of them, 
I am told that instead of tweive months being re- | 
quired ,they can be ready forsea within five months 
In regard to their not being recommended by the 
head of the Department, let me say that they are | 
recommended by the President and by the head | 
of the bureau; and that yesterday I received from 
the Secretary of the Navy a letter which I am 
sorry I have not by me at present—a very press- 
ing letter urging meé*to press the bill upon Con- 
gress. It is becayse I am so pressed by the Ex- 
ecutive that I have waived both the amendments 
which I had prepared to the bill before. As to the | 
history and details of this matter I do not propose 
to speak, when theft sits before me a man whois 
so much better informed on the subject than Iam, 
who has given his attention to it, a who, I think, 
will satisfy even the Senator from Maine himself, 
or if not him certainly the Senate, that the Sena- 
tor is entirely sslamben in his estimate of the | 
value that is attached to these vessels by this coun- | 
try, by England, and by France. I give way to | 
the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, I am very much 
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his compliment. I have very little to say in re- | 
I must confess, however, that | 
lam somewhat surprised at the information which 
has been given to us by the Senator from Maine. 
His intelligence, which undoubtedly he believes | 
to be correct,in regard to the success or non-suc- 
cess of iron-clad steamers, is novel to me, and I 
thought I was pretty well read upon this subject. | 
So far from such vessels not being successful, | 
every experiment thus far that has been tried with | 
them proves them to have been a perfect suc- | 
cess. 
The only time when iron-clad steamers were 
under fire was at the attack on the fortress of | 
Kinbrun, during the Crimean war. The French | 
undertook to build six iron-clad gunboats, and the | 
English following their example, built six also. | 
Three French vessels got into the Crimeain time | 
to take part in that action; none of the British | 
vessels were there. The French vessels went up 





fortress, a stone fortress, where they were sub- 
jected to the hot and direct fire of eighteen and | 
twenty-four pound guns, and one of them, accord- | 
ing to the report that was spread before the world, | 
received forty-seven direct shot, besides a great | 
many glancing shot, and the only injury that was 
done te her was to start two rivets, whilst the fire | 
from these gunboats destroyed the fortress. 
That is the only instance where iron-clad ves- | 
sels have been under fire. So far from these ves- | 
sels being regarded as an experiment in France, | 
on the Ist day of May last France had more than | 
one hundred gunboats of various sizes which | 
were more or less iron clad. Some of them were | 
not fully iron clad; others were completely iron | 
clad; and she not only had more than one hun- | 
dred gunboats at that time, but she had five frig- | 
ates then ready for sea, and has been laying down | 
the keels and making preparations for the con- | 
struction and completion of several since. You | 
all know that Great Britain has now the Warrior 
and Hero ready for sea. We were told a little 
while ago that the Warrior was coming to out | 
coast—a large, immense frigate, which, according | 
to naval authorities, is a complete success; and | 
preparations have been made for the building of | 
a great Many more, 
ow, sir, in regard to the time which it will | 
require to construct these vessels, lam not able tg | 
speak any further than as the Senator from New | 
Resuahies has already told us, that the Secretary | 
of the Navy says, and the Assistant Secretary of | 
the Navy (whom I believe to be one of the most 
accomplished public officers this country ever had, | 
and whe seems to think and to dream of nothing | 


else but naval matters) says, that one or two of | 
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| then, is to judge? 
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them can be built in the course of four or five 
months. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not understand the Sen- 
ator to say that Mr. Fox says so. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, yes; Mr. Fox told me so 
himself, with his own mouth. 

Mr. GRIMES. I do not care if they cannot. 
I believe that it is for the interests of the section 
of the country that the Senator from Maine him- 
self represents that we should build these vessels. 
I believe that the introduction of steam into naval 
warfare has revolutionized the whole system of 
coast defenses, and [ do not want any better evi- 
dence of it than the success of the rebels in attack- 
ing our vessels as they pass up and down the 
Potomac river. Nearly eight thousand shot have 
been fired atour vessels by the rebels from their for- 
tifications along the line of that river, and only one 
of our vessels has been materially injured, and 
only three or four of them have been damaged at 
all, I believe that one of these gunboats, made 
sharp at the ends, and thoroughly incased in iron, 
with a powerful engine, and one fourteen or fifteen 
inch gun on board of her, would do more to de- 
fend the harbor of New York than the best forti- 
fication there is there, that has cost this Govern- 
ment a million or one and a half or two millions 
of dollars. 

I am in favor of this measure, not solely be- 
cause I am anxious that these vessels shall be 
used in the present war, but because I believe they 
will more successfully defend the commerce of 
our country and more successfully defend the 
harbors on our Atlantic seaboard in which [, al- 
though a representative of a remote State, am as 
much interested as are the people living immedi- 
ately along the Atlantic—than will even stone 
fortifications; and I would much more cheerfully 
vote money out of the national Treasury to build 
vessels of this description and to man them and 
to place them in your harbors for coast defense, 
than I would vote to build stone walls, as is pro- 
posed by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COWAN. Mr. President, I am sorry to 
say that [ am not ready to vote for this bill in the 
shape in which it is here presented to us; and for 
the best reason in the world, thatalthough I have 
read a great deal both for and against iron-clad 
steam gunboats, I am not willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether or not, at this 
particular juncture, it would be prudent to adopt 
this species of naval vessels. 1 do not know 
whether this would be good policy or bad policy. 
I do not know whether this money would be well 
expended or not, simply because it has not been 
my business to know anything about it. Who, 
7 The President of the United 
States and his counselors, who are the command- 
ers-in-chief of the Army and Navy. I am willing 
to vote hima certain sum of money, to be used as 
he thinks best in the emergency, and let him take 
the responsibilit If every proceeding of this 
kind is to come Ss and to be submitted to our 
judgment, and the responsibility to be divided be- 
tween the President, his Cabinet, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, then I should like to 
know who is to be responsible fora failure? It 
seems to me that this is a perversion of the whole 
theory of our Government, making the President 
the Commander-in-Chief, 

I am willing, as I bave said before, to vote men 
and money; but I desire that the use to be made 
of the men and the money, and the purposes to 
which they are to be put, shall be decided by the 
President and his advisers; and I want him to take 
the responsibility. How are we to get along if 
Congress is to be consulted as to all the move- 
ments of the Army, and how it shall be armed, 
and what kind of weapons it shall carry? If fail- 
ure results, to whom shall it be attributed? I 
think there is the mischief about this whole thing; 
and there, I think, is the bottom of the mischief 
about which gentlemen complain when they speak 
of the inefficiency of our force. Why is it so? 
Because that force is not under the direction of @ 
single responsible head, but the responsibility 1s 
scattered about with many people, no one of whom 
is competent, I should think, to decide the ques- 
tion submitted to him. What dol know about 
the efficacy or efficiency of an iron-clad steam- 
ship? Certainly not half so much as the honor- 
able Senator from lowa; and if he has spent ume 
enough to come to a conclusion upon it, he not 
being a military mau, not being a naval officer; not 
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being conversant with this subject, except so far 
as he learns it from the books; if he has come to an 


have? My honorable friend Maine 
the preponderance of scientific opinion is against 
these ships. I donot know; I am not competent 
to judge about it; I question whether I should bea 
competent judge if all the witnesses of both sides 
were to testify before me. I suppose, however, 
that the President, guided by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the naval officers from whom he re- 
ceives his information, 1s competent to judge, and 
I desire that that tribunal shall judge and take the 
responsibility. 1 therefore propose to amend the 
bill, so as to make it read: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
empowered to cause to be constructed by contract or other- 
wise, as he shall deem best for the public interest— 

I suppose that refers to the method by which he 
is to have these boats built— 
twenty iron-clad steam gunboats, or such other ships-of- 


war as the President may order for the use of the Navy of | 


the United States. 


And then let people who are competent to decide | 


this question, decide it, and take the responsibil- 
ity; because I have no notion of taking it here; 


and if we do take it in this case and in many oth- | 


ers, what is to be the result? A resolution has 
just been offered to inquire as to the difficulty be- 
tween General Hunter and General Lane. Now, 
what can we know about that? How can we de- 
termine whether General Hunter is right and Gen- 
eral Lane wrong, or the reverse? I know nothing 
about it, and I cannot possibly know. I would 
leave all these things to the Commander-in-Chief, 
where the Constitution legitimately put them, and 
I think wisely. I hope that this bill will be 
amended, so as to leave to the proper authorities 
the choice. If they decide in favor of iron-clad 





gunboats I shall be perfectly satisfied. If, on the | 


other hand, some other boat should come up in 
the meanwhile which they think better, let the 


men who know about it, the men whose business | 


it is to know of it, skilled in that kind of expe- 
rience, and learned in that kind of learning decide; 
and not come here and endeavor to scatter the re- 
sponsibility over two or three hundred men who 
know nothing of it, and have no means of know- 
ing. 


Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania evidently seems to labor under the impres- | 


sion that there is some innovation by this bill on 
what has been the established usage heretofore. 
I apprehend there has been no appropriation made 
for the construction of any vessel, unless it was 
specifically declared in the act what was the char- 
acter of the vessel that was to be built. I know 


i} 
opinion upon it, how aoe other Senators here | 
from Maine says that | 
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measure. The Department, as I understand, de- 
sires to have the authority to construct this class 
of vessels. It comes here with its plans and its 
estimates for them. The Senator from lowa says 


the bill was probably drawn in the Navy Depart- | 


ment. 


Now, sir, why should Congress belittle itself, | 
why should all discretion be taken away fromthe | 


Congress of the United States, and the power be 
given to the Navy Department to build what it 
pleases? I think we had better have carefully pre- 
pared estimates from all these Departments, that 
they had better tell us precisely and exactly what 
they want, and let us act upon that knowledge, 
and that we had better put in the statutes of the 
country precisely the opinions of Congress. I 
think we have had quite too much of executive 
discretion already; and I believe to-day that one 
of the main causes of embarrassment in the coun- 
try has been that there has been quite too much 
discretion there. 

I hope the amendment will not be adopted, but 
that ahaa we pass this bill, and other bills, we 
shall carefully consult with the Departments; but 
that Congress will be Congress, and not only 
canvass carefully all these measures, but that we 
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Mr. HALE. If that is the opinion of the Sen- 
ator, | ask the indulgence of the Senate for about 
two minutes, to move to take up the report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, on the letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in regard to purchases of 
vessels by that Department. My object in taking 
up the report is to make it a special order, so that 
I may submit my views upon it. I decline to do 
it on this bill, because I do not want to embarrass 
it. I simply desire to make it a special order for 


Friday morning*at one o’clock. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from 
New Hampshire asks the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to take up the report of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in regard to a letter from the See- 
retary of the Navy, in relation to contracts. ‘The 
chair hears no objection, and that subject is now 


| before the Senate. 


Mr. HALE. I move that it be postponed until 
Friday next at one o’clock, and made the special 
order for that hour. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 


I believe we have a rule 


| of the gentleman’s own initiating requiring a two- 


|| thirds vote to make a special order. 


shall stay here for months to come and see to it | 


that the Government of this country moves on. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from Iowa, who seems to be versed in these mat- 
ters, whether the committee have any estimates 
for the steamers, what will be their cost and di- 
mensions, &c., which they can give to the Senate? 

Mr. GRIMES. The dimensions? 

Mr. CLARK. The plans. 

Mr. GRIMES. I have got no plans. 

Mr. CLARK. 
tures of them. 

Mr. GRIMES. They will cost about half a 
million of dollars apiece,asI understand. I can- 
notanswer the question of the Senator specifically. 
I have not the plans, and therefore cannot state 
the dimensions; but my recollection is that they 
are to cost about half a million of dollars apiece. 


| I know that some gentlemen have the idea that 


that has been so for the last ten or twelve years, | 


because I have looked through the appropriation | 


acts to see, having had occasion to draw up one 
or two provisions of this kind before. If we 


wanted to build steam sloops of the first class, we | 
said so, andso on. This is always done; and in | 


this instance it is done on the suggestion of the 


authorities themselves. This bill I aparoness was | 


drawn atthe Navy Department; but 
that certainly; it is a House bill; but 1 know it 
meets the views of the Department. I am per- 
fectly content, though, that the amendment should 
be made. 

Mr. COWAN. I have only to say that 1 know 
nothing about the practice heretofore. If the prac- 
tice has been as the Senator from Iowa states, I 
think it is a bad practice, and it should be aban- 
doned as soon as possible. 1 do not know any rea- 
son why, particularly in this emergency, we should 
perpetuate an error which is not only vicious in 


do not know | 


theory, but mischievous in its consequences. If , 
the Department have decided on this kind of ves- | 


sel, there is no necessity for putting it in the bill, 
and it is imposing the responsibility upon an im- 
proper branch of the Government. I cannot con- 
ceive of anything which is calculated to render the 
force of the nation so inefficient and inoperative, 
and to furnish so many excuses why it is notable 
to do the work set for it to do, as that we should 
be associated with the President in the direction 
and control of it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will not be adopted. I think the Exec- 
utive has quite discretion enough, quite power 
enough; and I do not suppose there is any differ- 
ence of opinion between Congress and the exec- 


I hope the | 


they are all to be built upon one particular plan, 
and that they are to be very much like, what we 
call in the western country, the Mississippi river 
‘** Broad Horns;’’ that they are to be square at the 
ends and flat in the bottom; meretubs. I believe 
it is proposed to build one or two of that descrip- 
tion for some particular localities, but only one or 


too, and that the general idea is to build them | 


very strong with iron, with sharp prows at each 
end, so that they can go forward either way, and 
can be used as rams, with a powerful engine; and 
with a cupola or tower on the top, and one heavy 
gun similar to the Rodman, or what was hereto- 
fore known as the Floyd gun, a fourteen or fifteen 


| inch gun, I believe; and I believe it is the opinion 


of ordnance officers, if such a boat should come 
abreast at point blank range of such a vessel as 
the Warrior, although it might not penetrate 
through the iron casing, would break her side in, 


| or jam it up, so as to derange her machinery, and 


render her worthless. In my opinion, itis the only 
kind of coast defense that gentlemen of the At- 
lantic States will ultimately be compelled to rely 
upon; for I believe a vessel like the Warrior could 
go with perfect impunity into any of their harbors 


' now. 


| far as that is concerned 


Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to ask the gentle- 


man one question; whether it is expected that 


these will be sea-going vessels? 

M?. GRIMES. 
cruisers. . It is not intended that they should be. 

Mr. CLARK. One thing further. I want to 
inquire of the Senator whether the committee 
have had before them such estimates and plans 
in regard to the eost and method of building these 
Steamers that they can give them to us, or say 
that they have examined them, and we can safely 
rely on their judgment, because we cannot ex- 


| amine them for ourselves? 


Mr. HALE. I can answer that question. So 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired, the special order of the day is 
now before the Senate. 

a HALE. Let us postpone that for a little 
while. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


You cannot pass this bill 
to-day. 


Then give us the general fea- 


No, sir; they are not to be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Chair will so 


_ state it. Two thirds of the Senate concurring, the 
| special order moved by the Senator from New 


Hampshire will be made. The Chair hears no’ 


| objection. 


Mr. GRIMES. I move thatall prior orders be 
s0stponed, so that we may go on with this bill. 
fit is to be passed at all it ought to be done now; 

and if not, I am perfectly satisfied. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Illinois give way? He isentitled to the floor 


' on the special order. 


Mr. BROWNING. Yes, sir; [have no objec- 
tion to give way if it is the wish of the Senate to 
proceed with the consideration of the bill now 
before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Iowa moves to postpone the pending order, and 
all prior orders, for the purpose of proceeding to 
the consideration of the bill now before the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am not going to detain the 
Senate by discussing this question; but | am as 
satisfied as lam of anything that this bill ought 
not to pass. The Committee on Naval Affuirs, 
whose duty it is to examine the subject and form 


| an opinion " it, have no opinion on this sub- 


| ject. They 


ave seen no estimates upon it; and 
from anything I have heard to-day from either 
of the gentlemen who are well informed on this 
subject generally, | do not understand that they 
know what the plan for the construction of these 
ships is to be. I undertake to say that my opin- 
ion is, from observation of the specifications and 
plans, that they are all to be constructed upon one 
plan. 

Mr. GRIMES. I undertake to say that the 
Senator is altogether mistaken. 

Mr. MORRILL. Well, sir, I have scen plans 
for these vessels, and I know they have been sent 
to the country, and they are all upon one plan. 


| They are gunboats of a thousand tons; they are 


scows in construction, calculated to go at a speed 
of about six miles an hour, never out of sight of 
the land, and never to cruise anywhere; and they 
are to cost from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars upon any fair estimate that can be made, par- 
ticularly to be constructed in this emergency, and 
at the rate at which ships can be constructed at 
the present time. 

Now, sir, this appropriation has not been rec- 
ommended by the Secretary ofthe Navy any where 
or to anybody. ‘The honorable chairman of the 
committee says he has a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy urging that this bill 7 pass. That 
is very likely; but, as 1 understand the matter, 
the bill did not originate upon his recommenda- 
tion; it does not originate upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as I 
understand it; or, at any rate, I! have a mght so 
to assume, because, in the documents that have 
been sent to us on this subject, nothing of the kind 
is presented tous. The Secretary has made his 
report. In that report he mentions the subject of 
armored ships. He states the fact that there are 
two or three in process of construction; but he 
does notinvite Congress to the construction of any 
more, and does not suggest it. ‘There is no doc- 
ument before the Senate from any quarter show- 
ing the practicability of this measure; and I do 
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not understand that the Department itself is com- 
mitted to it. 

I certainly have no opposition to make to this 
bill, and I have no object in making the statement 
I do, except to arrest the attention of the Senate 
to it, and to ask the Senate to give it that consid- 
eration which it seems to me the subject requires. 
Having made these remarks, I shall make no fur- 
ther opposition to the bill, and I am ready to take 
the vote upon it. 

Mr. GRIMES. I am not going to take up the 
time of the Senate on this matter. I.only wish 
to say to my friend the Senator from Maine that 
he is altogether mistaken about this bill. It was 
drawn at the instance—and I think by either the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Assistant Secretary, 
and it is at their instance that it has been pressed. 
I think the Assistant Secretary of the Navy has 
been to me at least a dozen times to urge me to 
adopt some measure to get it through the Senate 
sitice it has been hung up here during the lasttwo 
weeks, 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, how much there is unex pended now of the 
appropriation for building steel or iron-clad ships? 


THE 





At the last session of Congress there was an ap- | 


ropriation made conditionally for the Stevens 


attery, and also for other vessels; and I desire to | 


know how much of that appropriation there is now 
standing ? 

Mr. HALE. 
that appropriation has nothing to do with these 
vessels. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
sels. 

Mr. HALE. I know it. Those vessels are in 
process of construction, and are different from 
these, and do not relate to these at all. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 


It was for iron-clad ves- 


The description of them 


in the papers is very much like those that are to | 


be builtunder this appropriation. One other thing. 
I wish to ask the chairman why this bill does not 
contain an appropriation of money to carry itinto 
etlect ¢ 

Mr. HALE. That should be asked of the 
House of Representatives. I believe itis not cus- 


I cannot answer the Senator; but | 


tomary to include an appropriation; but if we pass | 


the bill, then it is included in the general appro- 
priation bills. That is the mode that has been 
adopted heretofore, and that is the mode adopted 
by the House committee this year. 

Mr. SHERMAN, If my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania intends to press his amendment, I certainly 
would have a good deal to say in regard to it. 
This bill revolutionizes the practice of Congress, 
and his amendment would make that revolution 
perfect. 


If his amendment were adopted, the | 


President of the United States might build five | 


hundred ships-of-war or one thousand ships-of- 
war, that would cost more than the whole prop- 
erty of the United States. There would be no 


limit, no restraint upon him—none whatever. The 
power of Congress to limit appropriations and to | 


regulate these matters would be virtually given 
up to the President of the United States. L believe 
the theory of our Government is, that every law 
or every appropriation of money shall be specific, 
shall be confined as far as possible to a single ob- 
ject, so that the executive authority shall not use 
it for any other purpose. 


President to build any number of vessels without 
limit and without restraint. Itseems to meit has 
not received his full reflection. 

The bill as it stands is objectionable in many 
features; but I assented to it for this reason: the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy said he could not 
build more than ten of these vessels during this 
year; and therefore an amendment was offered 
limiting the number to ten. I did not know that 
the Committee on Naval Affairs had abandoned 
thatamendment, I supposed that the only amend- 
ment abandoned was that which struck out the 
words ‘* Secretary of the Navy” and inserted the 
words ** President of the United States.”’ It is 
certain that Mr. Fox stated to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs that but ten could be built within 
the year, and that it was very doubtful whether 
they could get the requisite iron for even ten. 


The amendmentof the | 
Senator from Pennsylvania would authorize the | 











state the reason why I was in favor of letting the 
| Secretary, if an emergency should arise, go on 
}and build the whole number specified here. It 
| was on account of any complication that might 
| arise with any foreign Government, and for the 
immediate purpose of coast defense. 

| Mr. SHERMAN. For tiat reason I was will- 
| ing to give the President of the United States au- 
| thority to build ten gunboats, a number greater 
than was supposed could be built within the year, 
which would exhaust all the iron of that kind in 
the United States. I was willing to give them all 
| the power that was desired. But, in addition to 
that, it is proposed now to give them authority to 
build twenty vessels, when it is admitted on all 
hands that they cannot build more than ten within 
‘a year and before the next session of Congress. 


proposed to limit the number to ten. 

| It was objected also that there was no amount 
| appropriated. The question was put to Mr. Fox, 
*“How much would these vessels cost??? He 
stated that ten would cost about five millions of 
dollars. It was proposed to insert $5,000,000; but 
then it was concluded, on the whole, that in this 
emergency it was better not to limit the amount. 
I have no doubt the cost will be greater than half 
a million each, because they will experimentize 
upon them. It seems to me, sir, that this bill 
ought to be amended. Instead of being enlarged, 
as 1s proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
it ought4e be limited. The number ought to be 
limited, and the amount appropriated ought to be 
stated, 

Mr. COWAN. I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will not willfully misunderstand me. Of course 
nobody can suppose that I meant the construc- 
tion that he puts upon the amendment. I have no 
desire to press that amendment if there is any ob- 
jectionable feature in it. What I want is, that 
the President and his advisers shall determine this 
mooted question which has arisen between the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator from lowa, 
and which I am not myself competent to decide. 
[ am perfectly willing to accept, in lieu of the 
amendment I have offered, any one which the 
superior intelligence and experience of the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio will suggest. I have no 
| desire whatever to be the author of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from Ohio will 
allow me, I will suggest to him that the bill had 
better be recommitted tothe Committee on Naval 
Affairs, that they may make uptheir opinion upon 
the cost of these vessels, and pat it into the bill, so 
that we can see what the cost is to be; and, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator, I will move that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have but 
a word more to say. 
tion that often occurs between the head of a De- 
partment and a committee of the Senate or House 
is sometimes very embarrassing. It is very true, 
we have no official recommendation for these gun- 





boats, and if they should prove to be a failure it | 


would be said that Congress authorized the build- 
ing of twenty gunboats without even the recom- 
mendation of the head ofa Department, or the head 
ofa bureau. I know (for it has been stated here 
in debate) that Mr. Fox, the real head of the Navy 
Department, recommends the building of these 


| gunboats; but we have nothing officially, we have | 


| nothing stated in writing; and it stands here upon 


| the simple act of Congress without recomneenda- | 
1 think it would be perfectly proper, there- | 


| tion. 
_ fore, to recommit the bill, although probably delay 
ought not to be created, so asto geta formal written 
opinion from the Secretary of the Navy as to the 
| number of vessels that could be built within the 
| year, and as to their cost. 


Mr. GRIMES. I hope the bill will not be re- 
committed. Suppose that any trouble should 
grow out of our present complications with for- 
eign Powers, and Congress adjourns two months 

| hence. 
| the Secretary of the Navy so that they cannot go 


on and build these vessels, if the first ones are | 
| tested and satisfy you that they will successfully 


Mr. GRIMES. I will state to the Senator that || defend your coast against a foreign enemy? The 


Mr. Fox not only said that, but he thought it 
would be impracticable to build more than three 
or four, 80 as to be used in this war. 


Secretary of the Navy I believe to be a prudent, 
cautious, safe man. Ido not believe that he is 


But I will |! going to build twenty, nor ten, nor five of these | 
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For that reason the Committee on Naval Affairs | 


The informal communica- || 


Do you want to tie up the President or | 
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| vessels unless he is satisfied that they are going 
to subserve the public interest, and that they can 
be successfully used for the public defense. When 
he is satisfied, after the first experiments that are 
made with them, that they can thus be used, let 
| him go on and build more. 

But, it is said, we shall meet in December, and 
then we can make appropriations. But in the 
mean time we may be involved in conflicts with 
foreign Powers, and there will be no progress 
made towards their completion or their construc- 
tion. Il want to have the bill stand on our statute- 
books so that the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy can go on if they see fit with the con- 
struction of these vessels. I do not advise them 
to do it, unless something should arise which wil] 
satisfy them of the necessity of their going on; 
but if such circumstances do occur, I want them 
to have the privilege of doing it. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the bill will be recom. 
mitted, As it stands here, the authority isa very 
broad one to the Secretary of the Navy to build 
twenty of these iron-clad gunboats. He may build 
them of any kind or description, and at any cost, 
and there is no appropriation made in the bill 
which will indicate to the Senate what they will 
cost. I think the bill had better go back to the 
; committee, and they had better make some care- 

ful estimate what these boats are to cost and put 
it in the bill, and so report it to the Senate, that 
we may act intelligently and know what we are 
voting upon. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania seems to me to be very objec- 
tionable, but this bill is almost as objectionable. 
The Secretary may build twenty gunboats, as | 
said before, of almost any size or expense, and he 
may make them suitable for rivers, or he may 
make them sea-going vessels. There is no limita- 
tion to it. It seems to me it was the duty of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs at the outset to have 
put in an appropriation. We submitted it to our 
| committee to perfect the bill, not to report it asit 
| came from the House, and it should go back to 
our committee that they may perfect it and give 
us an estimate upon it. 

The motion to recommit was agreed to, there 

being on a division—ayes 22, noes 13. 


DEFENSES OF WASHINGTON. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
| by Mr. Eruerinag, its Clerk, announced that the 
| House insisted upon itsamendmentdisagreed to by 
the Senate, to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. No. 165) making an appropriation for 
completing the defenses of Washington, and asked 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. F. P. 
‘| Buarr, Mr. Francis Tuomas, and Mr. Joun 
| Hickman, managers at the same on its part. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
| ment of the House of Representatives to the said 
|| bill, and 
| On motion of Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, 
| it was 

Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
|| amendments of the Senate to the said bill, and agree to the 
conference asked by the House of Representatives upon 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, 


it was 


Ordered, ‘That the committee of conference on the part 
of the Senate be appointed by the Vice President; and 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. W1t- 
son, of Massachusetts, Mr. Grimes, and Mr. 
HENDERSON. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message furtherannounced thatthe Speaker 
of the House had signed the following enrolled 
bills, which thereupon received the signature of 
the Vice President: 

A bill (H. R. No. 139) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to strike from the op rolls 
the names of such persons as have taken up arms 
against the Government, or who may have in any 
manner encouraged the rebels; and a 

A bill (H. R. No. 150) making appropriations 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government for the year ending 30th June, 1863, 
and additional appropriations for the year ending 


| 30th June, 1862. 
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PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. BRIGHT. 


| The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Witkin- 
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sow on the 16th of December last, which has been 
reported adversely from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: ' 

Whereas Hon. Jesse D. Brieut, heretofore on the Ist 
day of March, 1861, wrote a letter, of which the following 
sacopy: 
aaa Wasutnoton, March 1, 1861. 

My Dear Str: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance inv friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. He visits 
your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire-arms. 1 recommend him to your favor 
able consideration as a gentleman of the first respectability, 
and reliable in every respect. . es 

Very truly yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 
To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 

President of the Confederation of States. 


And whereas we believe the said letter is evidence of = 
loyalty to the United States, and is calculated to give ald | 


and comfort to the public enemies: Therefore, ed 
Be it resolved, That the said Jesse D. BRicuT ie ex- 
pelled from his seat in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. President, the discus- | 


sion of the resolution submitted for the expulsion 


of the Senator from Indiana has taken a very wide 


range. I have no intention whatever of entering 
into the consideration of many of the questions 


which have been drawn into the discussion. I 


may at some future time avail myself of a more || 


fit occasion to express my sentiments in regard to 
some of those subjects. I stated on Friday, and 
repeat now, that it is not my purpose to make a 
speech on this occasion, but to submit a plain and 
very brief statement, which I trust to be able to 
compress into a very few minutes, of the reasons 
which will govern my own action and control my 
own vote. 


From a careful examination ofthe constitutional | 
provision upon the subject of expulsion, | am | 


fully satisfied that it is not necessary, in the ex- 
ercise of the power of expulsion by the Senate, 
that the Senator proceeded against should have 
been guilty of any offense for which he would be 
subject to indictment, trial, conviction, and pun- 
ishment. Such seem to be the precedents also, 
that the Senate has not been confined to so narrow 
a range in its action upon questions of this char- 
acter. If, for instance, it were certain that there 
were in our midst a man of disloyal and trea- 
sonable sentiments to the Government, who had 
yet been guilty of no overt act of treason for 
which he could be proceeded against criminally, 
I think there can be no question that it would be 
a proper exercise of the power vested in the Sen- 
ate of expulsion to expel him for that cause, al- 
though he would not be subject to animadversion 
by the criminal laws of the country. 

Indeed, [ believe the power of expulsion is the 


only power of protection the Senate possesses in | 
I apprehend a Senator is | 


regard to its members. 
not subject to impeachment and trial by the Sen- 
ate fur any offense, whatever it may be. I do not 
express that as a settled conviction of mine, but 
l apprehend itis so, From examining the pro- 
vision of the Constitution in regard to impeach- 
ment, I do not suppose a Senator would be liable 
to impeachment and trial by the Senate; and the 
Senate has virtually so decided in the earliest case 
thatever arose for its consideration upon acharge 
made against one of its body, upon the direct 
question when articles of impeachment had been 
preferred against him by the House of Represent- 
atives, and when it came before the Senate for 
consideration. 

The case of Mr. William Blount, who was a 


Senator from Tennessee, is the first one, I be- | 
lieve, that arose in the Senate, and I simply glance || 
That case and the case now under consid- | 
eration are not without features of resemblance. |! 


at it. 


Mr. Blount had written a letter, addressed to a 
gentleman who, I believe, was in the employment 


of our own Government, containing sentiments || 


which were supposed to be, and which doubtless 
were, disloyal to the Government of the United 
States. 
this Government, and not to a person who had 
repudiated the authority of thisGovernment. It 
was intended for his perusal, and those who were 
in collusion with him alone; but, as in this case, 
it fell into other hands. It was brought to the 
notice of the Senate, and the Senate adopted this 
resolution in regard to him: 

“ Resolved, That William Blount, Esq., one of the Sena- 
tors of the United States, having been guilty of a bigh mis- 
demeanor, entirely inconsistent with his public trust and 


duty as a Senator, be, and he hereby is, expelled from the 
Senate of the United States.” 


That resolution passed with a single dissenting 
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The letter was addressed to an officer of | 


vote, when in that case I suppose the Senator had 
not been guilty of any actual treason for which he | 
would have been liable to punishment; for not- | 
withstanding articles of impeachment were pre- | 
ferred against him by the House of Representa- 
tives, he was discharged from them on a hearing 

before the Senate, and was never indicted, never 
arrested or proceeded against by the civi! author- 
ities of the country for the acts which he had | 
committed that led to his expulsion from the Sen- | 
ate. What he proposed to do was, not to make 

war upon the Government of the United States, or | 
| to impeach its authority, or to interfere with the 
administration of its laws, but it looked to and 
hinted at some expedition under the auspices of 
Great Britain for the seizure of the Spanish posses- 
| sions west of the Mississippi river; and it was for | 
that act—a contemplated aggression or raid upon | 
the possessions of a friendly Power, ora letter that 

| looked in that direction—that the Senate thought 

proper to expel him. When the articles of im- | 
peachment came before the Senate for consider- | 
ation, a plea in abatement was interposed setting 

| férth—he had already been expelled—that he was | 


| ate, and the further reason that he was not a civil 
officer of the United States of America subject to 
impeachment in the contemplation of the consti- 
tutional provision upon that subject; and upon 
elaborate argument and hearing of the case, the 
Senate sustained the plea in abatement and dis- | 
missed the impeachment. They did not state the 

grounds upon which they did it. They delivered | 
ageneral judgment upon the whole plea, indorsing 


I apprehend, all the reasons that were assigned in 
support of it. 

There is no difficulty, then, in my mind, upon 
the question of power or precedent to authorize 
| our action in this case; and the question, and the 
only question, that I care to consider—for I desire 


> | 


| to confine myself very rigidly to the question made | 
by the resolution offered by the Senator from | 


Minnesota—is, whether the act imputed to the 
Senator from Indiana, and admitted to have been 
committed, was so inconsistent with his public 
| trust and duty as a Senator as to warrant the Sen- 
| ate in the adoption of the resolution which is now 
before us, That is the only question I think there 
is, and the only one I propose to consider. 
Mr. President, the letter which the Senator from 


| Indiana wrote makes, I apprehend, a prima facie | 


case of disloyalty of sentiment toward the Gov- 
ernment. It seems to have been so regarded by 
his own personal and political friends; so much 
so that they addressed him upon the subject, and 
called upon him for explanations, or rather to 


| I do not think it isa forced construction of the 
language of the letter tu say that it makes a prima 
facie case of disloyalty towards the Government 
of the United States. Has that prima facie case 
been overcome by any explanation that has been 
given; any evidence that has been adduced; any 
act that has been performed; or any declaration 
that has been made by the Senator since the writing 
of the letter? If it has, he ought not to be expelled. 
| If it has not, however painful the duty to us may 
be, he should be expelled. 
No question has ever been presented for my con- 
sideration that I can now call to mind upon which 
I have deliberated so long, so carefully, and so 


us. I have kept my mind purposely—and if I had 
not done so purposely, I should have done so of 
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nent dismemberment and overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. I say, sir, there has been no distinct 
declaration by him from whieh any one is author- 
ized to pronounce that he does desire the triumph 
of ourarms rather than the triumph of the arms of 
the rebels. Ifthe Senator were to-day to take the 
record he has made since this unhappy rebellion 
broke out and go with it into the coal camp, so 
far as I know, it would give no evidence of word 
or act that they could allege against him as an 
evidence ofan unfriendly disposition toward them 
or their cause. 

I advert to all that the Senator has said and all 
that he has done in relation to the subject of this 
rebellion since the writing of the letter, because I 


| conceive that to be legitimate evidence, and would 


not at the time of the trial a member of the Sen- |! 


be if he were on trial upon an indictment for trea- 
son. Every act that he has done,as the law would 
say in pari materia, every word that he has uttered 
relating to the subject since he wrote the letter, 
would, by the strictest principles of criminal ju- 
risprudence and criminal evidence, be admissible 
in evidence against him for the purpose of show- 
ing the animus of the principal act with which he 
now stands charged. It is, therefore, proper that 
we advert to what he has done and said since the 
writing of the letter, to enable us to deduce correct 
and just conclusions as to the purpose with which 
it was written. 

The only declaration made by the Senator from 
which any reasonable deduction can be drawn 


| upon the subject is his often repeated and em- 


know whether he was really the author or not. 


earnestly, without an ability to form a conclusion | 
satisfactory to myself, as the question now before | 


phatic assertion that he is opposed to all coercive 
measures by this Government for the purpose of 
putting down the rebellion. What is the deduc- 


| tion from that? I state, sir, the conclusion of my 


i} own mind; and when [ have stated that, I have 
| stated all that I propose to say. 


I state it in this 
form: he who desires the success of the rebellion, 
the permanent separation of the States, and the 
recognition of the southern confederacy as an 
independent government, is guilty of moral trea- 
son against the United States. I think there can 
be no doubt of the truth of that proposition. He 
who is opposed to coercive measures for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion does desire the success 
of the rebellion, the permanent separation of the 
States, and the recognition of the southern con- 
federacy. Every man is supposed to desire and 
intend the natural result of bis own act. There 
are no means known under heaven by which these 
results can be prevented, except by the use of the 


| physical power of the Government, and the resort 


to coercive measures; and he, therefore, who is op- 
posed to coercive measures must desire the legit- 
imate, logical results of his own principles and his 
own acts. Then, sir, I state, the Senator from 
Indiana is opposed to all coercive measures for 
the suppression of the rebellion; he is, therefore, 
oeeeeae to the success of the rebellion, the per- 
manent separation of the States, and the recogni- 
tion of the southern confederacy, and is, there- 
fore, guilty of moral treason against the United 
States; and for that cause I think it would be our 
duty to expel him. 

But, Mr. President, when the sentiments are 
treasonable, if they ripen into an overt act caleu- 
lated to give them practical effect, this becomes 


| actual treason, subject to indictment and punish- 


ment. Thetreasonable sentiments of the Senater 


| from Indiana did take on the form of an overt act; 


and the conclusion in regard to that overt act may 
be stated thus: when a body of men are actually 


|| assembled to effect by force a treasonable purpose, 


necessity—free from any opinion untilall the evi- | 


fully argued by the members of the Judiciary 
Committee on both sides, and until I had heard all 
the defense that the Senator had to make for him- 
self, and that his friends had to make for him. 


this discussion I have listened with the utmost 
attention to hear from the Senator from Indiana 
any declaration or expression or intimation of the 
present state of his feelings, his present wishes, 
his present desires in regard to the conflict that is 
going on inthis country. There has been no dis- 
tinct declaration made by him from which I am 
able to infer whether he now wishes the success 
of our arms, the subjugation of the rebels, and the 
restoration of the authority of this Government 
| over all its territory and all its people, or whether 
| he desires the triumph of treason and the perma- 


dence had been presented, and the case had been | 


all who knowingly perform any act, however mi- 


| nute, or however remote from the scene of action, 


tending to give aid and comfort to the enemy, to 


|| the traitors, or to effectuate the treasonable pur- 


Now, Mr. President, throughout the whole of | 


pose, are to be considered as traitors in contem- 
plation of law. On the lst of March, 1861, a body 
of men were actually assembled to effect by force 
the treasonable purpose of dismembering this Gov- 
ernment. The Senator from Indiana did, with a 
full knowledge of such purpose, perform an overt 
act calculated to give aid and comfort to those so 
assembled, and to further the accomplishment of 
their treasonable purpose. The Senator from 
Indiana is, therefore, in contemplation of law, a 
traitor against the Government of the United 
States. Painful as it may be to my feelings per- 
sonally, Mr. President, I feel constrained by that 
higher duty that I owe to my country to vote, 
when the question shall be put, for the expulsion 
of the Senator. 
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Mr. DIXON. 


sideration, which has not already been said, and 
perhaps reiterated, Yet there are one or two con- 
siderations which seem to me of some importance, 
which thus far have not, I believe, been alluded 
to, and to which I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate. 


On the Ist day of March last the Senator from | 
Indiana addressed a letter to Jefferson Davis, of | 


the following tenor: 
Wasninotron, March 1, 1861. 

My Dear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance my friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. He visits 
your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire-arms. 
vorable consideration as a gentleman of the first respecta 
bility, and reliable in every respect. 

Very truly, yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 
To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 

President of the Confederation of States. 


The writing of this letter is the act which is re- 


Mr. President, this debate has 
been so extended and so thorough as to leave little | 
to be said in support of the resolution under con- | 


i} 


1? 





I recommend him to your fa- | 


lied on as proof that the Senator from Indiana was | 


so far in complicity with Davis and his associ- 
ates as to render him unfit to continue a member 
of the Senate of the United States. 
as well as his subsequent conduct has been very 
properly referred to by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Davis,] as throwing light upon the 
intention and feeling with which that letter was 
written. Ido not understand the Senator from 


His previous | 


Kentucky that he would urge the expulsion of | 


Mr. Baieut for any words which have been by 
him spoken, or any vote by him given, in this 
body, considered without reference to any other 
act. On the contrary, he disavows having assumed 
any such position; but he does insist, and I think 
correctly, that, in deciding upon the animus of the 
letter in question, the conduct of the Senator, both 
before and after its date, may be properly consid- 
ered, 

The letter written by the Senator from Indiana 
bears on its face certain marks which, it would 
seem, might relieve an unprejadiced, unbiesed 
mind of any doubt with regard to its meaning, 
and the intent with which it was written. The 
first idea that strikes the mind, in its perusal, is 
that the writer is a cordial friend of Mr. Davis, 
and of the cause in which he is engaged. It pro- 
poses to aid him in procuring that most necessary 
means of sustaining the pretended confederacy, 
namely, fire-arms. If it | 


rad been written to the | 


| letter in question? 
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And again, in the same section, that— 
‘No State shall enter into any agreement, or compact, 


with any other State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in | 


war,” &c. 


Now, sir, what do we find at the date of the 
Jefferson Davis, still nomin- 
ally a member of this body, had united with a 


band of conspirators, in violation of the Constitu- | 


tion, to form a confederation; and had also entered 
into an agreement and compact with other States, 
without the consentof Congress. He furthermore 
claimed to have been elected the president of this 


| confederation, thus established in violation of the 


Constitution. This the Senator from Indiana well 
knew. No man, I think, knew better than he all 
the designs and proceedings of Davis and his as- 
sociates. 


With this full knowledge he deliber- | 


ately addresses him’ a Ictter, in which he styles | 
him president of the confederate States. Shall we | 


be told that this was nota recognition,a full, com- 
plete, perfect acknowledgment of that confeder- 
ation? The Senator from New York says it was 
a formality, a mere matter of taste. I do noteso 
consider it. [understand the Senator from Indi- 
ana, by the mode of address which he has chosen 
to adopt, to acknowledge, in express terms, that 
there was such a political power in existence as 
the confederate States, and that Jefferson Davis 
rightfully held the office of president of that con- 
federacy. So I think Jefferson Davis himself must 
have understood it. 


This question of the proper mode of addressing | 


public officers has often been raised. Ithas never 
been considered a matter of form. When the com- 


| manding officer of the British forces addressed 


our Commander-in-Chief as George Washington, 
neither the writer of the letter nor the illustrious 
person thus addressed considered the mode of ad- 
dress a matter of form—a mere question of taste. 
For the avowed reason that by giving General 


| Washington the title he claimed his right to the 


tile would be acknowledged, the Briush com- 


| mander, acting under the direction of his Govern- 


| ment, refused to concede it. 


On the other hand, 


| for the avowed reason that to receive a letter ad- 
_dressed to him simply as George Washington 


leader of a foreign army invading our country, no || 


doubt could, for a moment, exist of its treasona- 
blecharacter. Itwould have been conclusive proof 


of treason, as defined by the Constitution; though, | 


as the Constitution requires the testimony of two 

witnesses, or confession in open court, it might not 

be sufficient for conviction in a court of justice: 
‘© Treason against the United States shall consist only in 


levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, | 


giving them aid and comftort.’’—Constitution of the United 
Slates, article 3, section 3. 


That affording to a public enemy facilities for 


purchasing fire-arms is giving aid and comfort || 


cannot for a moment be doubted. Yet the Sen- 
ator from New York says that war did not exist 


at the date of the letter, and that therefore the act | 


of the Senator from Indiana was not treason. He 
further says, and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
concurs with him, that it was treason or nothing. 
in this opinion | cannot concur. 


The writing || 
bee} 


and delivering the letter in question, if not treason, | 


was a high crime, considering the circumstances 
ander which it was written and the position of the 
writer, as well as of the person to whom it was 
addressed. 
flid not exist, and that the Senator from Indiana 
supposed that the southern confederacy would be 
peacefully inaugurated, and calmly and tamely 
tolerated by the Government of the United States. 
Viewed in that light the Senator had still a duty 
to perform—a duty which he owed to his State 


and his country with regard to this pretended and | 


usurping southern confederation. That it was to 
be peaceably permitted and tolerated does not at 
all change the solemn duty of that Senator, and 
of every other Senator on this floor, with regard 
toit. The question of war or peace, however de- 


Admit, if you please, that actual war | 


cided, did not affect the guilt of those concerned | 
in the attempt to overthrow the Government. The | 


Constitution of the United States provides (arti- 
cle 1, section 10) that— 


“*No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eration,’® 


would be to abandon his claim to the office which 
he held by the commission of the Continental Con- 
gress, General Washington refused even to receive 
or entertain the communication of the British com- 
mander. 
importance by both the distinguished parties to 
the transaction In question, and the reason 1s ob- 
vious. Now, sir, | have no doubt that Jefferson 
Davis was punctilious as to the manner in which 
he was addressed. 


The mode of address was considered of | 


He claimed to be president }} 


de factoand de jure of the confederate States. Sen- | 


ator Bricut on the Ist of March last recognized 
him as such. When I couple that fact with his 


| avowed opposition—now, then, and atall times— 








to what he calls the entire doctrine of coercion, I 
am compelled to believe him a friend of the rebel- 


| lion. If so, he cannot, consistently with the public 


safety, continue to oceupy aseatin this body, nor 
can I, consistently with my duty, consent that he 
should do so. 

A modern English writer has said that ‘aman 
is more completely judged by his desires than by 
his acts. The objects he has in view are more 
characteristic than any success in the attainment 
of them.’’ If the Senator were on trial for his life 
under acharge of treason, his acts, not his desires, 
would be the test of his guilt or innocence. 


from New York argues that the offense charged 
is treason or nothing, he fails, I think, to make 
the true distinction. 


and loyal to the Constitution and the Union? It 
is not necessary to show that he has consummated 
an actof treason. Expulsion from the Senate 


| would not be his only punishment if such were 


the fact. Does he desire the successof the attempt 
of Jefferson Davis and his associates to destroy 
the Government of the United States, and build 


up another upon itsruihs? If onthe Ist of March | 


last that was his desire, has he said or has he 
done anything since that day to show that he now 
cherishes a different desire? In that point of view 
it is important to consider—as the Senator from 
Kentucky has done—his subsequent course in this 
body and elsewhere. 

The Senator from Delaware has compared the 
course of the Senator from Indiana with that of 


Not | 


| so in a case like the present. When the Senator 


What I desire to know is | 
| whether the Senator from Indiana is at heart true 


| the heroic and lamented Senator from Oregon, 
(Mr. Baker,) who, he says, made a speechat the 
last session of Congress in favor of peace. 

| Mr. SAULSBURY. Ifthe Senator will allow 
me, I made no reference at all to the Senator from 

| Oregon. The Senator has mistaken the person. 
It must have been some other Senator. 

Mr. DIXON. I may be mistaken in regard to 
that; but some Senator on this floor has alluded 
to the course of the Senator from Oregon as be- 
ing somewhat analogous to the former course of 
the Senator from Indiana, and has stated that he 
was as strongly for compromise and peace last 
spring as the Senator from Indiana, fe is true, 
that on the 3d of March last General Baker de- 
clared here, that to avert civil war he would yield 
somewhat of his own peculiar party views with 

| regard toslavery. He was forthe Union. He was 
for peace—but what peace? Was he for peace 
based on the acknowledgment of the southern con- 
federacy and recognition of Jefferson Davis as its 

| head? Let him who would believe that of the de- 
parted hero listen to the echoes of that last great 
speech of his, delivered in this Hall on the Ist day 
of August,.1861, the last words which he uttered 
as a Senator: 


“For me, amid temporary defeat, disaster, disgrace, it 
seems that my duty calls me to utter another word, and that 
word is, bold, sudden, torward, determined war, according 
to the laws of war, by armies, by military commanders, 
clothed with full power, advancing with all the past glories 
of the Republic urging them on to conquest. 

**1 do not stop to consider whether it is subjugation or 
not. It is compulsory obedience, not to my will; not to 
yours, sir; not to the will of any one man; not to the will 
of any one State; but compulsory obedience to the Con- 
stitution of the whole country. The Senator chose the 
other day, again and again, to animadvert on a single ex- 
pression in a little speech which I delivered before the 
Senate, in which [ took occasion to say that if the people 
of the rebellious States would not govern themselves as 
States, they ought to be governed as ‘lerritories. The Sen- 
ator knew full well then, for [explained it twice—he knows 
full well now—that on this side of the Chamber; nay, in 
this whole Chamber; nay, in this whole North and West; 
nay, in all the loyal States, in all their breadth, there is not 
a man among us all who dreams of causing any man in the 
South to submit to any rule, either as to life, liberty, or 
| property, that we ourselves do not willingly agree to yield 
| to. Did he ever think of that? Subjugation for what? 
| When we subjugate South Carolina, what shall we do? 

We shall compel its obedience to the Constitution of the 
| United States; that is all. Why play upon words? We do 
| not mean—we have never said—any more. If it be slavery 

that men should obey the Constitution their fathers fought 
| for, letit be so. If it be freedom, it is freedom equally tor 
them and for us. We propose to subjugate rebellion into 
loyalty ; we propose to subjugate insurrection into peace ; 
we propose to subjugate confederate anarchy into constitu- 
tional Union liberty.”’ 


From that noble and patriotic utterance the 
Senator went forth from this Chamber to the field 
of battle, whence he returned no more. His words 
and his actions proved what were his desires. The 
love of the Union was with him a passion and a 
religion. ‘To preserve it, he was willing to sac- 
rifice even cherished opinions, place, power, and 
life itself. Shall his glorious example be now 
| quoted in support of the conduct of the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Driven, then, as we are to the conclusion that, 
on the Istof March last, Mr. Brieurt, of Indiana, 
was afriend and well-wisher to the so-called south- 
ern confederacy, that he recognized it as an exist- 
ing power having achief executive magistrate and 
a capital,and that he, acting at that time as a Sen- 
ator of the United States, manifested his friend- 
ship and his sympathy for the atrocious cause of 





|| the traitor whom he addressed, by aiding him to 


procure fire-arms ofan improved character, where- 
with the more successfully to establish his usurped 
| power on the ruins of the Government of which 
| we are members, how can we, acting under our 
solemn oath to support the Constitution, refuse 
to vote for this resolution of expulsion? 
Of course, the duty we have now to perform 1s 
a painful one, but itis none the less a duty: There 
are imposed upon us—and not upon us only—at 
this time many painful duties. The Army of the 
United States, now, it is said, numbering in 1ts 
ranks not less than six hundred thousand men; 
every one of thema patriot; every one of them (i! 
of proper age) a voter; every one of them an li- 
telligent and thinking observer of your action, as 
recorded in the public prints; every one of them 
sacrificing the pursuits of business and the dear 
delights of sacred home, and risking life itself for 
the sake of the Union and the Constitution; this 
great Army, the noblest that ever yet was mar- 
shaled on carth, hasalso a painful duty to perform. 
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The loyal people of the United States, suffering 
from the effects of the unspeakably wicked attempt 
to overthrow our Government, and giving freely 
to the cause of the country, not property alone, 


but their own lives, and the lives of their children |; 


—these, too, have many painful duties to perform. 
I do not find that they shrink from duty because 
itis thus painful. Shall we not, with the same 
courage and resolution, perform ours. Shall the 
people be told that the Senate of the United States 
retains in his seat a Senator of more than doubt- 
ful fidelity to the Constitution because the duty of 
expelling him is a painful one? peat Bh 

In my judgment, sir, this act of justice is one 
which the loyal people of the United States have 
a right to demand of us. | I recognize their right 
to be heard and obeyed in a question like this. 
This Union is theirs. This Government is their 
peculiar property. For this they are making sac- 
rifices such as, up to this hour, have never been 
exacted from the human race. The labors of the 
lifetime of the present generation will not pay the 
expenses of the war. Butits cost in money is its 
least important expenditure. Who shall repay 
its cost in human life? Who shall restore the son 
to the bereaved parent, the husband to the wid- 
owed wife, the father to the orphan children? 
When shall joy return to that saddened house- 
hold whose light has been forever extinguished? 
And, worse than all, if such should be the will of 
Heaven—which not for a moment will | anticipate 
—that this atrocious rebellion should be success- 
ful, and this Government of the United States 
should be overwhelmed in ruin, where on this 
earth shall the hopes of humanity again take root? 
in what soil shall the tree of liberty again flourish? 

Yes, sir, the people havea right to be heard on 
this question. They havea right to demand that 
every disloyal publicservant, whereveremployed, 
whether in the Senate orin the House of Represent- 
atives or in the Executive Departments, whether 
his position be the highest in their gift, or whether 
it be that of the humblest official, shall be instantly 
dismissed from the public employment. This 
is not a time for timid counsels, or for half meas- 
ures. The country is struggling for existence. 
He that is not for us is against us. It is impos- 
sible now to serve two masters. He who recog- 
nizes the right of Jefferson Davis to govern denies 
that of the constitutional President, who holds the 
commission of the people of the United States, 
and who exercises authority by the same divine 
tile on which was founded the authority of that 
of Washington and his successors. 

Penetrated, Mr. President, as I am with the 
deepest regret that any vote of mine should per- 
sonally affect injuriously a member of this body, 
with whom | have so long been associated in the 
councils of the nation, yet, sir, that regret will be 
more than forgotten in the consciousness that in 
the vote lam about to give I have known no other 
interest than that of my country, and had no other 
object than the upholding of the Constitution I 
have sworn to support. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, this debate 
has already occupied several days. Ido not com- 
plain ofthat. The importance of the question in- 
volved justifies it. It has taken, too,a very wide 
range. I shall not complain of that. Various con- 
siderations have addressed themselves to various 
minds in thisbody. I rise, sir, not to prolong the 
discussion, but to state in very brief terms some 
of the considerations which will not in the least 
degree influence my mind in the vote which Lam 
about to give, and to state some of the considera- 
tions which in my own judgment demand of.me 
the vote which | expect to give. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I believe that 
I have no right to consider at all on this question 
anything which may have been said now, or on 
any former occasion, as to the unconstitutional or 
irregular election of the Senator from Indiana to 
the seat he now holds; nor shall I consider for one 
momeut whether he supported Mr. Breckinridge 
or any other man for the Presidency in 1860; nor 
shall | consider any vote which he has given, or 
which he has not given here; nor any opinion 
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which he may have expressed here orelsewhere. { | 
feel called upon in the discharge of thissolemn duty | 
to base my votcentirely on the record of this case, 
and to determine whether the actof the Senator is 
either treasonable or so disloyal and unbecoming 
in his character as a Senator as to demand his ex- 
pulsion. That act is, in my judgment, the letter 
addressed by the Senator to Jefferson Davis on 


the Ist of March last. | 


It is conceded, 1 believe, on all hands that now, 
since war is op®n and flagrant, if this letter was 
written to-day it would be an act of open, unqual- 


| ified treason. The simple question is, what was its 


character when written, on the Ist day of March 
last? 

Sir, on the Ist day of March last, although no 
blood had been an war already existed against 
the Government of the United States. The con- | 
spirators, who for thirty years have been laboring 
to break up the Government of the United States, | 
had so far proceeded in their fell conspiracy as to 


‘ ~ ; 
levy actual war at Charleston, Savannah, Pensa- 


cola, New Orleans, Texas, and clsewhere. Our 
arsenals had been seized by force; our mints had 
been entered and robbed; ourarms had been taken; 
force had been overcome by force; and our troops, 
under the gallant Anderson, in Fort Sumter, were 
in a state of siege, surrounded by mea who had 
already built their iron batteries on purpose to 
reduce them, and to compel the flag of the United 
States to trailin the dust. Indeed they had already 
fired upon our flag in the harbor of Charleston. 
On the Ist day of March, Jefferson Davis -had 
become and was recognized as the acknowledged 
chief of these conspirators. No Senator, | believe, 
can stand up in his place here and say that on the 
Ist day of March last Jefferson Davis could not 
have been indicted, tried, and convicted as a trai- 
tor, upon facts known to all the world. On this 
Ist day of March it was that the Senator from 
Indiana addressed this letter to Jefferson Davis as 
president of the confederation of States, introdu- 
cing to him, as such president, a friend with an 
improved fire-arm. Whatis the character of the 
letter written under these circumstances? That 
is the question. 

Now, sir, the Senator from Indiana says, and 
these who have opposed his expulsion say for 
him, that on the Ist day of March, when he wrote 
this letter to Jefferson Davis, he did not believe 
that any bloodshed would ever take place; that 
although these conspirators had levied war against 
the United States, although they had seized our 
arsenals and overcome force by force, there would 


be after all no actual conflict of arms and no actual | 
shedding of blood, and therefore the letter was a 


mere innocent letter of introduction. 1 propose 
for a single moment to view this argument, to 
analyze this belief, to see upon what it rests. 
Sir, to me the opinion that this Government 
could be broken up without any conflict of arms, 


without drenching in blood our fields all over this | 


continent, is the most unreasonable and unreason- 
ing opinion that ever entered the human breast. 
All our teachings and all history are to the con- 
trary. All the greatmen of this country have ever 
warned the American people against an attempt 
at the dissolution of the Union as of necessity in- 
volving this land in war and drenching it in blood. 
But, sir, concede that the opinions of the Senator 
from Indiana were such that he believed that, al- 
though this attempt was made to break up the 
Union, it would pass off without any bloodshed; 
upon what can he base that opinion? Nat that 
Jefferson Davis and his confederates were not pre- 
pared to shed blood, not that they were unwilling 
to push force against force in an actual conflict 
ofarms. No, sir; no. That ideaand belief can 
only rest upon this, to my mind, most monstrous 

roposition: that the Government of the United 
States, which we have been accustomed to look 
upon as the best and the greatest the sun ever shone 
upon, would suffer itself to be utterly destroyed 
without a struggle; that the loyal people of this 
Union would suffer this, the most cherished object 
of their idolatry, next to the God of heaven Him- 
self, that which they prize above all other things 
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—the Union under the Constitution—to be utterly 
destroyed without striking a single blow. 
Mr. President, blind and unreasoning as such 


| an Opinion seems to me, concede fora moment that 
| itactually existed, and that the Senator did believe 
| thetthis Government would acquiesce ia the rebel- 


lion of Jefferson Davis and his confederates, and 
acknowledge it to bea successful revolution, wn fait 
accompli, an independent government, to be recog- 
nized at some time by the nations of the earth, 
and to be recognized as such by this Government; 
even if he believed that this letter of his to Jeffer- 
son Davis is of itself, in my judgment, an act so 
disloyal, or so unbecoming in an American Sen- 
ator, that it demands his expulsion. Though he 
believed that such a recognition would follow, did 
he know thatit would? Though he believed this 
Government would tamely submit, he did not 
Though all hoped to avoid 
bloodshed, every heart was aching with suspense, 
not knowing but that we were about to be plunged 
into all the horrors of civil and it may be of servile 
war. Why, sir, look at this letter; what is it? 
It assumes on his part to do an act bearing on the 

uestion of the recognition of the independence of 
this confederated power which was to commit him 
in advance of the action of his own Government, 
though he was himself a Senator of the United 
States, and a partofthis Governmentitself. Why, 
sir, I should just as soon expect that a judge on 
the bench would commit himself in writing to a 
suitor in his court as that a Senator of the United 
States, in advance of the action of his owr Govern- 
ment, should, by his letter, commit himself to the 
head of another government which was at war 
with the United States, or which claimed one half 
its territory; whether actual conflict of arms was 
to take place or not. 

Mr. President, there is no light so charitable in 
which I can look at this letter that I do not feel 
constrained to vote for his expulsion. And, sir, 
while I shall perform this act from a sense of duty 
to the country, and duty to the Senate, | am free 
to say that it is not without pain that I feel called 
upon to give this vote, for I will say this of the 
Senator from Indiana, that in bis course and bear- 
ing as a member of this body he has, so far as I 
know, been uniformly courteous and friendly to 
me whether I have met him in committee or in the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, but for the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana the other 
day, I should have contented myself with casting 
a silent vote upon the resolution now under con- 
sideration, nor is it my intention at present, what- 
ever my impressions may be, to vindicate the vote 


| which I shall feel myself obliged to give when 
| called upon to cast it. 


But the Senator alluded to 
the position occupied by the honorable Senators 
from Missouri, who have recently taken their 
seats on this floor, and by myself, having been 
detained from my seat by severe indisposition, and 
he called upon us to examine the case. I fully 
appreciate, Mr. President, the delicacy of the po- 
sition which | occupy, and regret most sincerely 
that in a matter so important to the Senator from 
Indiana, and so important to the character and 
interests of the Senate and the country, | have 
not had the advantage of hearing the arguments 
of the members of the Judiciary Committee, and 
the discussions which took place prior to my 
return to the Senate a week ago. 

I appreciate the delicacy of the position which 
I occupy, recognizing, as I do, whatever honor- 


| able Senators may say to the contrary, that, in 
| this matter, I occupy a position almost identical 


with that of a judge. 1 am free further to confess 
to you, sir, that such is my hatred of this rebel- 
lion; it appears to me so utterly without excuse 
orapology ; standing here a refugee from the coun- 
cils of the capital of my own State, driven by the 
inexorable persecution of this rebellion, and by 
the conspirators there expelled, by solemn decree, 
from the councils of the State I love so well; 
hunted and hounded and traduced by the malevo- 
lent spirit of this rebellion; my estate under de 
cree of confiscation; a price set upon my head, in 
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secret conclave, by the Legislature of V irginla, t} 
and upon that of my colleague here; the blood of | 


my friends and my neighbors and imy kindred not |! 


a —$_— - — 


yetdry upon the soil of my native hills; under 
such circumstances, | have such an abhorrence of 
this accursed rebellion that I hardly dare trust | 
my own judgment or my own heart in a matter | 
like that now under consideration, involving the 
least degree of doubt whatever. But, sir, I trust, 
nevertheless, that | appreciate my condition, and 


that I shall be able notto fall below the true stand- || 


ard and measure of the dignity of an American 
Senator, and discarding all prejudice and passion 


and sense of personal grievance, look only to the || 


obligations of duty to the country on the one hand, 
and justice to the Senator from Indiana on the other, 

Mr. President, | have the advantage, | suppose, 
of some Senators inonerespect. Allusion has been 
made here to parties and to party spirit. I come, 
sir, from the fossil kingdom, belonging, as I do, 


line Whig, never having had any affiliation or | 
connection with any other party whatsoever. I 
confess that I feel somewhat galvanized and elec- 
trified by what | see going on around me and in 
the country, when I see parties by whatsoever 
compelled to come back and occupy the | 
conservative platform of the old Whig party and 

the old Whig leaders. Nevertheless, | am sure | 
that L shall not be influenced, and I assure the 
Senator from Indiana that I shall not be influ- 
enced, by any party consideration. God forbid. 
I hope the day will never come when constitu- 
tional liberty shall receive so fatal a blow as would 
be inflicted if the Senate of the United States should 
become the mere bed of Procrustes,where the opin- | 
ions of minorities or of individuals must conform 
to the arbitrary will of majorities, or they be put 


name, 


to the torture, Sir, of all species of tyranny in the | 


world, that of a majority, acting simply because 
it has the power, without reference to principle or 
right, is the most dangerous and the most terrible. 

I shall divest myself of all such influences, I | 
trust; and now, sir, | come to the question directly | 
in issue. [| appreciate the importance of it, not 
only to the Senator from Indiana, but to the Sen- 
ate and theeountry. Itis notonly of interest and 
importance to him, butit is to set a precedent and 
establish a principle, perhaps, which will not only 
affect the immediate interests of the Senate and 
the country, but which will be felt ages to come 
in the administration of the affairs of the country. 

What position does the Senator occupy? Sworn 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
sworn to protect and defend it, sworn in effect to 
be loyal and true to this country, he is impeached 
with sentiments and principles of disloyalty ren- 
dering him unworthy of a seat upon this floor; 
and the proposition is to turn him adrift, with the 
mark of infamy upon his reputation to follow him 
forever. Now, sir, is he guilty? Is he worthy 
of expulsion? Is it right that he should be ex- 
yelled? If so, however unpleasant the duty may 
be, I shall feel myself obliged to exercise and fulfill | 
my obligation undera sense of duty. 

Mr. President, Lam obliged to the Senator from | 





Wisconsin (Mr. Doorirrie} for the position || 


which he took in reference to the direct issue be- 
fore the Senate. I do not think that it would be | 
doing justice to the Senator from Indiana, or that 
it would be conforming to justice itself to travel 
so far out of the record as some honorable Sen- | 
ators have traveled in the course of this discus- | 
sion. We have but to advert to an illustration 
which occurred the other day to show the impro- 
priety and the danger of traveling out of the rec- | 
ord. How does this matter stand? The Senator 
from Indiana is arraigned upon a distinct propo- 
sition contained in the resolution pending before 
the Senate. That is the record. In addition to 
that, I understand that he himself, of his own ac- 
cord, asked and insisted that a letter of explana- 
tion, written by him subsequently, should go along 
with the resolution to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 1 think that that also must be considered 
a part of the record, because he has so made it. 
But are we to consider anything else? I venture to 
sxy that no court of justice within the broad limits 
of this Confederacy would tolerate the admission, 
and bringing to bear of charges outside the record 
upon the trial of such an issue asthis. The accu- 
sation and the charges go directly to the Judiciar 

Committee; they are distinct; they are defined; 
they are well known; that committee report to the | 
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| the danger of any such proceeding. 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] the | 








Senate; and the Senator from Indiana is placed 
upon his trial upon those charges. Now, sir, is 


it not taking him by surprise to bring in new | 


matter, new allegations affecting the main issue at 
this stage of the case? I think it is, and I think 
it would be doing injustice to the Senator from In- 


diana, and doing injustice to the due administra- | 


tion and course of justice itself to allow a proceed- 
ing so irregular; and as I said just now, we have 


but to advert to an incident that occurred on this | 


floor the other day to show the impropriety and 
The distin- 


other day, in the course of an explanation which 


he was making, stated that he had understood that | 


the record of the Senator from Indiana would 


| establish such and such facts, whieh he mentioned. 
| It turned out upon investigation tliat the record did 
not establish any such facts; thatin regard to the |! 
|| main factit was silent, the yeasand naysnothaving 
to thatextinetspecies, the pure, unadulterated, old- i| i 


been taken on the votes for appropriations during 
the special session in July last; and the further fact 
was developed that, before the Finance Committee, 
the Senator from Indiana had cordially coéperated 
in all measures of appropriation, and all measures 
for carrying on the war. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the gentleman has alluded to 
me, will he allow me to make a statement? 

Mr. WILLEY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Finance Committee kept a 
record, and that record shows that the committee 


| had twelve meetings during the last session of 


Congress, and that the gentleman from Indiana 
attended but three of them. 


Mr. WILLEY. That is new matter. It is 


another illustration of the impropriety of spring- 


|| ing up these questions. 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me one 
other word if he pleases, and I shall not interrupt 
hine again ? 

Mr. WILLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if the record of the Senator from Indiana in 


this body, and the record of every Senator in this | 


body, is not before this House? Lask if the record 
of the gentleman from Indiana in this body is not 


now legitimately before the Senate on the trial of 


this question of expulsion? 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. BRIGHT. I hope the honorable Senator 
will allow me a moment. 

Mr. WILLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I was not aware that the Com- 
mittee on Finance, of which I have had the honor 
of being a member for the last fifteen years, kept 
a record of its meetings. I should dislike very 
much to dispute the truth of what appears to be 
a record; but if it shows that I was presentat but 
three meetings during the last session it is a mis- 
take. Such arecord isincorrect; and if the honor- 
able chairman was present, I should be glad to re- 
fer to him again, as I referred to him impromptu 
the other day on a collateral question that arose 





during the argument of the honorable Senator || 


from Kentucky. The honorable chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Frssenpen] then very fairly and 


very truly, | think, bore testimony to my attend- || to denounce this rebellion; that he has failed to 


| lift up his voice against it; and to exert his influ- 
bers, and to my course there. The Senator from | 


ance upon the committee as often as most mem- 
Ohio before me, [Mr. Suerman,] who is a mem- 


as I understood. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia allow me a word? ‘The gentleman from 
Indiana knows one fact at least, that that com‘ait- 


| tee kept a clerk, and that that clerk entered the 
meetings of the committee and the gentlemen wio | 
were present upon every occasion; and if the gen- 


tleman from Indiana, or the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, or any other gentleman will call in that 
clerk and his record, they will find that record as 
I have stated it. 

Mr. PEARCE. I am a member of the com- 
mittee and have been for fifteen years, I think, or 
at all events for ten years and more. I never 
knew thata record of the committee meetings was 
kept. None has ever been kept, I venture to say, 
under the authority of the committee. If any 
such record is now kept, it is the private, unau- 
thorized act of the clerk. I do not know, sir, that 
it would be at all improper that such a record 
should be kept. I have not the least objection to 
it myself, but I think it would be proper that the 
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committee should know that such a record was 
kept. I never knew it, nor suspected it. 
ir. DAVIS. One word. I do not know by 
whose authority the record was kept. I supposed 
it was correctly kept, and I suppose only such 
gentlemen as fear the correctness of the record 
would object to its being kept by an honest man 
Mr. PEARCE. I think the committee ought 
to know it, sir. I am very free to say that | 
attended very seldom at the last session. The 
Senate know the reason. It was because my 
health was such as not to allow me to be present. 
When well enough, I have always attended the 
meetings of the committee very punctually; but 
1 think when there is a record kept, the committee 
ought to know the fact. 
Mr. DAVIS. You now know the fact. 
Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, all this is en- 
| tirely immaterial to the question I was discussing; 
but it does seem to me that it furnishes a much 
better argument than any I could make, and is 
more conclusive to the point than any process of 
argumentation that I should be able to adopt. 
Now, sir, we see the danger and the difficulty of 
_ traveling outside of distinct issues, and bringing 
up matters not contemplated in the original pros- 
ecution. We see differences of opinion here to- 
day in regard to facts, and doubt is thrown now 
upon the very matter indicated by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky. ! will answer the inquiry 
put to me by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and say that the record and the votes of 
every Senator on this floor are properly within 
the reach and under the somalia power of every 
member, in such a prosecution; but that is not the 
question. Being under the control, being under 
the power and within the reach of Senators, they 
| should make theircharges distinct; they should file 
the specifications and the allegations; they should 
give the Senator who is prosecuted notice of them, 
_ and they, with the other matters, should go before 
the Judiciary Committee, that he may have an op- 
portunity of appearing there and contesting these 
allegations. And it seems to me that there would 
be great necessity for it, for now I demand of the 
Senate to know, from what they have heard of 
| the side discussion which just now took place, 
what are the facts in regard to what the record of 
| the Finance Committee shows. TheSenate cannot 
| tell. Senators themselves are in doubt whether 
_ there is such a journal kept; and hence I say that 
springing up these side issues (not making them 
a partof the original specific allegation, and giving 
the Senator notice of them and power to go before 
| the committee and meet them) is doing great vio- 
_ lence to the administration of justice, and would 
not be tolerated by any court of justice in the 
United States, in my humble opinion. 
There is another thing, Mr. President; I beg 
| the Senator from Indiana to understand me that | 
am now purging myself from any suspicion that 
he might entertain of unfairness on my part in 
regard to the matter under consideration. It has 
been argued here as additional corroborative evi- 


+| dence of the guilt of the Senator from Indiana, that 


he has failed to do so and so; that he has failed 


ence against it. Sir, I regret to hear that such is 


|| the fact; and it does seem to me that no loyal man 
| ber of the committee, corroborated his statement, | 


with a loyal heart in his bosom could be silent 
when such a controversy was going on between 
But, then, sir, 

is it not a dangerous principle to arraign men 1n 
| a case like this, and to punish them for what they 
have not done? If that were done, who on this 
floor would be guiltless? Let me make a few spe- 
cifications. James Buchanan, President of the 
United States, took ground stronger thaneven that 
of the Senator from Indiana that there was no 
power to coerce the States in rebellion into sub- 
mission to the Government; and we were told the 
other day, in style most gra »hic, in style most 
thrilling, by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee, how the ** close corporation”’ that stood 
upon this floor, in the very vicinity where I now 
stand, traduced the Constitution, how they re- 
viled the laws, how they bade defiance to the 
authority of the Government, and openly pro- 
claimed that they would go home from this cap- 
ital, and, appealing to the God of battles, would 
maintain their rebellion at the point of the sword 
and the bayonet. Sir, with such traitors upon this 
| floor, with such opinions avowed here, was there 
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no failure of duty on the part of gentlemen in this 
body ? If traitors were in our midst avowing their 
treason, why was it not the case that loyal men 
prosecuted them for their treason, orat least sought 
to expel them from this body ? They did not do 
it. Are we to-day to draw an inference from the 
neglect, perhaps, of what was due to the traitors 
on that occasion, that loyal Senators themselves 
were guilty of treason? I say it is a dangerous 
principle to adopt to prosecute men and to predi- 
cate the evidence of their guilt on what they have 
failed to do. 








|| does that mean? 





being the case, it cannotlogically be concluded that | 
he believed these States, either in the exercise of 


a right, or in the exercise of an arbitrary discre- 


But, sir, coming to the question at issue, look || 


at the letter to Jefferson Davis; look at the circum- 
stances at that time. Was there then a general 
belief that there would be war? 
ment of the United States, did Mr. Lincoln and 
those whom he shortly afterwards took into his 
Cabinet, really believe, on the Ist day of Mareh 
last, that there would be war? Mr. Seward » per- 
haps the most distinguished member of his Cabi- 
net, long after that declared that there would be no 
war. He, I believe, even after that, declared that 
in sixty days all would be peace, and the Union 
would be restored. I might multiply examples 
of the opinions of distinguished men on that point. 
Sir, itis the intention that gives character to every 
act—moral character, political character. It is 
the intention of the party that controls the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Looking at the cir- 
cumstances which existed onthe Ist day of March 
last, I think it would be a violent presumption to 
conclude that the Senator from Indiana really 
supposed there would be a conflict of arms be- 
tween the North and the South. It would be doing 
no injustice to him or to a reasonable presump- 
tion to suppose that he, with other distinguished 
men, really and in his heart did believe that the 
storm would blow over without aconflict of arms, 
and all would be peace again. Sir, I would never 
have written such letter. At that time | would 
not have written to Jefferson Davis at all, upon 
any subject. I never would have given him the 


high-sounding title of ** president of the confed- , 


eration of States.’’ 


mended a warm personal friend of mine to him in 
terms like those used in the letter of the Senator 
from Indiana. I acknowledge all this, 1 acknowl- 


I never would have recom- | 


tion, which he might think was indiscreetly and 
improperly exercised, had sundered their connec- 
tion with the Federal Government. In view of all 
these facts, and entertaining this opinion, the Sen- 
ator announced in his letter to Mr. Fiteh in Sep- 
tember last, and I understand him still to adhere 
to the same opinion, that he is opposed to the en- | 
tire coercive policy of this Government. What | 
W hat does the Senator mean? 
Upon that point I wish to be enlightened. Ido 
not say how I shall vote; I shall reserve my de- 


| cision until I hear from the Senator; but still I 


Did the Govern- || 


wish to submit to him the question, so that when 
he takes the floor he may enlighten me on the sub- 
ject. Thenationisat war. Rebellion has throt- 
tled the Constitution. Itis inarms. Its armies, 
by the hundred thousand, are thundering at the 
door of the capital. ‘Through its highest officers 
it is threatening to plant the flag of the southern 
confederacy on Faneuil Hall; it is threatening to | 
winter its troops in Philadelplia; not only to main- 

tain its own independence, but to invade this sec- 


| tion of the United States, 


Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator from Vir- 


ginia allow me a moment? 


| to-day. 


Mr. WILLEY. 
Mr. BRIGHT. 


Of course, sir. | 
I did not intend to saya word | 


| propose to-morrow, before the final || 


| vote is taken, to submit a statement of this case, || 


' which I have reduced to writing, so that I may | 


not be misunderstood by the Senate or by the 
public; but as the Senator is upon one specific 


| point now, I will enable him to conclude his 


speech, by reading two resolutions that were 
lately passed by the largest political convention 
perhaps that ever assembled in the State of In- | 
diana. They are short, and they embody my 
sentiments. They emanate from the party that 
I have acted with for the last thirty years,.and 


| that have a right, politically speaking, to control 


my action; and | intend, with them, to stake my 
political fortunes in times to come. I happen to 


i| have the resolutions here; there are many of them; 


edge that to some extent it is a damaging letter; | 


and yet I believe that it would be doing violence 
to a rational presumption to say that at that time 
he believed that there would be war, and that he 
was instigated in writing the letter by treasonable 
motives, or the design to place a valuable fire-arm 
in the possession of the so-called southern con- 
federacy, or in any wise to contribute to its inter- 
ests and to the detriment of the United States. 
This is my belief; but, Mr. President, there is 
one point upon which | wish to hear from the 
Senator from Indiana, who proposes to enlighten 
the Senators from Missouri and mysclf. I wish 
particularly to direct his attention to the principle 
that he announced in his explanatory letter to 
Mr. Fitch, dated on the 7th of September last. A 


wonderful change had come over the country be- | 


tween the Ist of March and the Ist of September 
last. In September there could be no doubt in 
regard to the relations between the United States 
and the rebels. That was after the fatal disaster 
at Bull Run. That was after many a bloody con- 
flict on my own native hills. That was after my 
kinsmen and kindred had mingled their blood with 
the noble sons of his own honored State along our 
valleys and our mountain sides, in defending our 
firesides and our homes, that had been attacked 
and robbed by the invader, secking to sabjugate 
the loyal spiritof northwestern Virginia to the iron 
despotism of Jefferson Davis. 

There could be nodoubtin September, when that 
letter was written, as regarded the disposition and 
the intentions of the two gections of the country. 
There was war, there was flagrant war; Jefferson 
Davis had proclaimed in a public message that the 


separation was eternal, that there never could be | 


a reunion of the Republic; Legislatures had so || 


declared; Governors had so declared in their mes- | 


sages; and it was distinctly understood, I think, 
that this contest was to be settled by nothingelse 
than the conflict of arms. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to announce here upon this floor 
the other day that he was then and always had 
been opposed to the principle of secession, that he 
did not believe a State had the right to secede, and 
that he had always opposed that doctrine. That 


but I will read two, if the Senator will allow me, 
that I think cover the very point he is discussing. 
Mr. WILLEY. Allow me to inquire when 
those resolutions were passed. 
Mr. BRIGHT. On the 8th of January last, 
the Democracy of Indiana, in State convention, 
adopted these resolutions: 


“9, That in this national emergency the Democracy ot 
Indiana, banishing all feeling of passion and resentment, 
will recollect only their duty to the whole country; that 
this war should not be waged in the spirit of conquest or 


| subjugation, nor for the purpose of overthrowing or inter- | 


fering with the rights or institutions of the States, but to 
defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights, of the several States unimpaired; and that as soon | 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease 

10. That we will sustain, with all our energies, a war 
for the maintenance of the Constitution, and of the integ- 
rity of the Union under the Constitution; but we are op 
posed to a war for the emancipation of the negroes, or the 


| subjugation of the southern States.”’ 


That, sir, as far as it goes, is my platform; and 


| if I shall be turned from this body, I intend on 


these resolutions to go again before the people that 
have so often and so long honored me. 

Mr. WILLEY. I have but very few words 
more to say, Mr. President. The reading of these 
resolutions, the enunciation on the part of the 


| Senator from Indiana that they contain his senti- 


ments now, drives me to put the question to him 
in a little different form, and ask him that he will 
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the helpless all over the South, plundering and 
burning wherever they had the power, I want to 
know what the Senator did mean when he wrote 
on that occasion that he was opposed to the entire 


| coercive policy of the Government. 


Sir, in regard to matters of opinion we ought to 


| allow the widest latitude; and it will be a sad day 


|| when the Senate of tiie United States, under any 


influence, shall proscribe for opinion’s sake. But 
the point I make is this: under the circumstances 
of the country that existed in September last, was 
there room for difference of opinion? Does not 
Opposition to the coercive policy of the Govern- 


| ment mean that the rebels in arms ought to be let 


| manent destruction of the Union? 


alone; and does it not logically and in effect mean 
disunion, a severance of the country, an acknowl- 
edgment of the southern confederacy, and a per- 


On this point 
I wish to be enlightened by the Senator to-mor- 


| row; and asI shall be enlightened upon this point 
| my vote will be controlled. 


| Senate or the country. 


Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, this debate is 
about to close; but before the vote is taken I wish 
briefly to review it, and to show again that there is 
but one conclusion which can truly satisfy the 

y- If your just judgment in 
this case were not of incalculable importance both 
for the Senate and the country—helping to elevate 
the one and to inspire the other—I should not ven- 
ture again toclaim yourattention. Such a prece- 
dent, so fruitful in great influences, should be 
completely commended and vindicated, that it may 
remain forever unquestioned as one of the pillars 


| of that constitutional security which is the object 


do me the favor (for I shall consider it a favor to || 


be permitted to listen to his explanation to-mor- 
row) to define what he meant in September last 


| when he declared that he was then opposed to the 


entire coercive policy of the Government: 
Mr. President, in the name of God, when there 


| is a war like this upon the country how else can 


it be put down by arms? Iam perfectly aware | 
that in certain stages of the progress even of this 
rebellion there might be an honest difference of 
opinion as regarded the time when to employ co- 


' ercion, the mannerin which it should be employed, 


and the character of the policy to be observed; 


but in September last, when there was flagrant 
war, defiance on the part of the rebels, hundreds 
of thousands of men in arms trampling upon the 
Constitution, defying the legitimate authorities of | 
\| the country, murdering Union men, incarcerating || 


|| condemnation. 


i| of government itself. 


Out of all who have spoken, we naturally yield 


|| precedence on this occasion to the Senator from 


Indiana, [Mr. Bricur.}] His speech was not long, 
but it afforded ample ground for regret, if not for 
It showed offensively the same 
spirit which is found in the original letter; nor did 
it suggest anything in apology, except that the 
bearer of the letter was his life-long friend, and 
that when he wrote the letter he did not dream of 
war; in other words, an act of unquestionable 
disloyalty was put undef the double cloak of 
life-long friendship, and of professed ignorance of 
the real condition of things. Because the bearer 
of the letter was his life-long friend, and because 
the Senator did not see war ahead, therefore he 
was justified in sending forth this life-long friend 
on an errand of disloyalty, if not of treason itself, 
and of making him the instrument of aid and 
comfortto an organized rebellion. Of course such 
an argument shows weakness, and not strength; 
and the very weakness out of which it sprung 
naturally became impassioned and unjust. lf any 
versonal feeling could disturb that perfect equanim- 
ity which with me, on this occasion, is at once a 
sentiment and a duty, I might complain of that 
vindictive tone which broke forth, not only in per- 
sonal imputations, but also in the menace that 
what I had said on the case of the Senator I dared 


|| not say again here or elsewhere; but I make no 
| complaint. 


It is sufficient for me that I spoke in 
the conscious discharge of my duty, and that I 
know of nothing in the vindictive tone or in the 
menace of the Senator which can interfere with 
such duty as | understand it. Therefore, I pat 
aside what he has said, whether of personal 1m- 
putation or of personal menace, or of argument; 
for they all leave him worse than if he had con- 
tinued silent. 

I put aside also the elaborate argument, lasting 
throughout a whole day, of the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] practically exalting sla- 
very above the Constitution, and insisting that, 
while life is sacrificed and property is taken— 
while great rights are trodden down, and all hu- 
man energies are enlisted in defense of our coun- 
try, slavery alone is too sacred to be touched. 
Sir, I put aside this argument, because it is ut- 
terly ont of place and irrelevant in the present 
discussion; and I trust it will not be my habit in 
debate to ramble from that straight line which is 
the shortest way to the desired point. There is 
a time to sow and a time to reap; and there will 
be a time to discuss the constitutional power of 


Congress to put an end to this rebellion, even if, 
| in so doing, it is constrained to put an end to 


| slavery 


itself. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 
Mr. SUMNER. TheSenator will excuse me. 
Mr. DAVIS. Ineverassumed such a position. 
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Mr. SUMNER. I understand the position of 
the Senator. I know I do not quote his language; | 
I simply attribute to him the natural and logical | 
consequence of the speech which he addressed to | 
us for more than two hours—that it was to exalt 
slavery above the Constitution, and it was to say 
that, while all possible sacrifices are to be made in 
defense of our country, slavery alone is to con- 
tinue untouched. 

I put aside, also, the suggestion of the Senator | 
from New York, [Mr. Hararis,] to the effect that 
the Senator from Indianais now on trial; that our 
proceedings are judicial; and that the evidence be- 
fore us is insufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
such a case. Surely this assumption proceeds on 
a mistake. The Senator from Indiana is not on 
trial, in the ordinary understanding of that term; | 
nor are our proceedings judicial; nor is the evi- | 
dence insufficient for the case in hand. Under the 
Constitution, each House, with the concurrence 
of two thirds, may expel a member; but this large 
discretionary power is given simply for the pro- | 
tection of the body in the exercise of an honest and | 
honorable self-defense. The Senate itself is on | 
trial just as much as the Senator; and permit me to 
say that the Senate will condemn itself if it allow 
any person to continue among its members who 
has forfeited that special confidence in his loyalty 
which is essential to his usefulness as a Senator. 
It is vain to say that the evidence is insufficient. 
Technically and judicially this may be the case; | 
but according to all legislative precedents and all 
the rules of common life it is obviously sufficient, 
for itis beyondall practical doubt. My friend from 
New York did not hesitate at this session to vote | 
for the expulsion of Breckinridge, of Polk, and of 
Johnson, without one scrap of evidence that he 
would recognize as a judge on the bench. How 
can he now require evidence which he did not 
require then? 

i put aside also the argument of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cowan,] so carefully 
and elaborately stated, to the effect that, on the 
ist March, when the disloyal letter was written, 
there was no war actually existing between the 
rebel States and the United States. Even if this 
assumption were correct; even if the United States 
were sull hesitating what course to adopt, noth- 
ing is clearer than this; the rebel States were in 
rebellion, organized, armed and offensive, with 
the avowed purpose of overthrowing the national 
Government within their borders; and such re- 
bellion was beyond all question a levying of war 
under the Constitution of the United States, so 
that all adherence to it, giving aid and comfort, | 
was treason itself. But even if you are not dis- 
posed to admit that there was an actual levying | 
of war on the part of the rebels—though of this 
there can be no doubt—there was surely a prep- 
aration and a purpose so to do; and any contri- 
bution to such preparation and purpose was dis- | 
loyalty, ifnot treason. Clearly, Jefferson Davis, | 
at that time, was a traitor. What, then, can be | 
thought of a Senator who offered arms to the | 
traitor? 

I put aside, also, the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Jersey, (Mr. Ten Eycx,] founded on | 
the language of the President in his inaugural ad- 
dress of the 4th March. It is true that the Pres- 
ident spoke of the rebels in generous, fraternal 
words—such words as became the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great people, who had not yet renounced | 
the idea of conquering by kindness, and who had 
not forgotten that Leviathan was tamed by acord. 
But whatever may have been the language of the 
President, it is none the less clear that the rebel- 
lion at that very moment was completely organ- 
ized, by a succession of overt acts, which fixed | 
the treasonable position of its authors, and espe- 
cially of its chief, to whom the letter offering arms | 
was addressed. 

I put aside also the argument of the Senator 
from California, (Mr, Laruam,] especially that 
part of it founded on the tolerance shown by the 
Sedans to treason when uttered here by the retir- 
ing rebels. Nobody questions that treason was 
uttered on this floor, or that treasonable counsels | 
went forth from this Chamber. But the Senate 
was then controlled by the associates of the Sen- 
ator of Indiana, and it was not in our power to 
check or chastise the traitors. Itis within the rec- 
ollection of many that those utterances were heard | 
on this side of the Chamber, not only with an in- | 
dignant patriotism, but with a bitter, rankling re- | 





| against the Senator from Indiana is clear. 


| apology is as feeble as the second is audacious. 
| be war, then why send arms to the chief of the 


|| zen—to Jefferson Davis as a patriot Senator, 


| outbreak, especially when the arms were sent by | 


| 
| 


gret, that the Senate was then so entirel 


in the 
hands of the traitors that we were obliged to hear 


in silence. Surely such utterances, wicked with 
treason, constituting the very voice of the rebel- 
lion, cannot be an apology for the disloyal letter 
of the Senator from Indiana; nor can our silence, 
when we were powerless to act, be any argument 
for silence now that power and responsibility are 
ours. 

I agree with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 

3ROWNING,| that the whole conduct and declura- 
tion of the writer of the letter may be legitimately 
employed to elucidate the character of this letter; 
but | found no supplementary charge on such con- 
duct or declaration. Others may use the argu- 
ment in this case, that the Senator has declared 
himself against coercion of the rebel States, or that 
he has refused to vote the necessary means for the 
suppression of the rebellion; but I use no such 
argument. Much as I should lament such a 
course, and justly obnoxious as I should regard 
it, yet I cannot consider it as an argument for the 
expulsion of the Senator. Freedom of debate is 
one of the triumphs of modern civilization; and it 
shall never be impaired by any vote or any word 
of mine. To this freedom I have held fast when 
almost alone in this body; and what I have stead- 
ily vindicated for myself against all odds, I shall 
never deny toanother. Therefore, iflam the judge, 
there is no Senator who will notalways be perfectly 
free to speak and vote as he shall think best on 
every question which shall legitimately arise; but 
beyond this immunity he must notgo. He shall 
not talk treason; he shall not parley with rebellion; 
he shall not address to it words of sympathy and 
good will; especially, he shall not recognize its 
chief in his pretended character of president, nor 
shall he send to him improved fire-arms to be em- 
ployed in the work of treason. 

Putting aside all these considerations, the case 
All 
ap@logies, all excuses utterly fail. It is vain to 
say that the bearer of the letter was his life-long 
friend, as itis vain to say, also, that the Senator 
did not dream that there would be war. The first 


If the Senator did not dream that there would 
rebellion? To Jefferson Davis as a private citi- 


there was no occasion or motive for sending arms. 
It was only to Jefferson Davis as chief of the re- 
bellion that arms could be sent; and to him, in 
that character, they were sent. But even if the 
rebellion were not at that time manifest in overt 
acts—as it clearly was—still the sending of arms 
was a positive provocation and contribution to its 


a Senator. And now, at the risk of repetition, I 
say again, it is not necessary that the war should 
have been commenced on the part of the United 
States. It is enough that on the part of Jefferson 
Davis, at the date of the letter, there was an actual 
levying of war, or, at least, a purpose to levy war; 
sad ta either of these two cases—the last as well 
as the first—the guilt of the Senator, offering 
arms, was complete—call it treason or call it sim- 
ply disloyalty, if you will. 

Ie is vain that you seek to surround him on this 
occasion with the technical defenses of a judicial 
tribunal. Thiswillnotdo. They are out of place. 
God grant that, in the administration of justice, a 
citizen arraigned for his life may always be pre- | 
sumed innocent till he is proved guilty. But while 
zealously asserting this presumption in a crim- 
inal trial, I utterly deny it in the present case. | 
The two proceedings are radically unlike. In the 
one we think most of the individual; in the other 
we think most of the Senate. The flag-officer of 
a fleet, or the commander of a garrison, when sus- 
pected only of correspondence with the enemy, 
is without delay deprived of his command; nor 
can any technical presumptions of innocence be 
invoked in hisdefense. For the sake of the fleet, 
for the sake of the garrison, which must not be 
betrayed, it is your duty to see that he is deprived 
of his command; nor can a suspected Senator, 
with all his confidential trusts—legislative, diplo- 
matic, and executive—expect any tolerance that 
would be denied to a suspected flag-oflicer, or to 
a suspected commander of a garrison. If not | 





strong, pure, and upright in himself, he must not 
expect to find strength, purity, and uprightness 
in any presumptions of innoeence, or in any tech- | 








_and we have taken too much time to consi 
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nical rule of law. For the sake of the Senate he 
must be deprived of his place. Afterwards, should 
he be arraigned at law, he will be allowed to em- 
ploy all the devices and weapons familiar to judi- 
cial proceedings. 

But there is another illusion into which the Sen- 
ator has fallen; and it seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from New York, and perhaps other Senators, 
have followed him. It is the assumption that, 
in depriving the Senator of his seat, we take from 
him something that is really his. This isa mis- 
take. A Senator is simply a trustee. The Sen- 
ator is trustee for Indiana. But his fidelity as 
trustee is now drawn in question; and since no 
person is allowed to continue as trustee whose 
characteris not above suspicion—inspired, accord- 
ing to the language of the law, by whberrima fides 
—the case of the Senator should obviously be re- 
manded to the State for which he still assumes to 
act. Should he be wronged by expulsion, then 
will that State promptly return him to his present 
trust, and our judgment will be generously re- 
versed. The Senator has no right for himself here; 
he does not represent himself; but he represents 
his State, of which he is the elected, most confi- 
dential trustee; and when his fidelity is openly 
impeached, there is no personal right which can 
become his shield. Tell me not of the seat of the 
Senator. Let the Senator be cautious in his lan- 
guage. By courtesy the seat may be his; but in 
reality the seat belongs to Indiana; and this hon- 
ored State—unsurpassed in contributions to the 
patriot armies of the Republic—may justly pro- 
test against any longer misrepresentation on this 
floor by a disloyal Senator. 

Butthe Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cowan] 
exclaims—and the Senator from New York fol- 
lows him in saying—that the offense of the Sen- 
ator is ** treason or nothing.” For myself, I have 
no hesitation in expressing the conviction that it 
is treason. If it be not treason in a Senator to 
send arms to an open traitor, whom he at the same 
time acknowledges in his traitorous character, 
then it were better to blot out the crime of treason 
from our statute-book, and to rase its definition 
from the Constitution. Sir,itis treason. But even 
if it be not treason, according to all the technical 
requirements of that crime, it is obviously and 
unquestionably an act of disloyalty so discred- 
itable, so unworthy, and so dangerous as to ren- 
der the duty of the Senate imperative. Isit noth- 
ing that the Senator should write friendly letters, 
make open acknowledgments, and offer warlike aid 
to a public traitor? Is it nothing that, sitting in 
this Chamber, the Senator should send to the 
chief of the rebellion words of sympathy and 
arms of power? Is it nothing that the Senator 
should address the traitor in terms of courtesy 
and official respect? Is it nothing that the Sena- 
tor should call the traitor ‘* his excellency,’’ and 
should hail him * president of the confederate 
States?’’ And is it nothing that the Senator should 
offer to the traitor thus addressed what, of all 
things, he most coveted, destructive arms, to be 
turned against that Constitution which the Sena- 
tor has sworn to support? 

“Ts this nothing? 
Why, then, the world and all that’s in’t is nothing ; 
The covering sky is nothing.” * . 7 . 


*‘ Nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing.” 





Sir, the case is too plain for argument. You 
cannot argue that two and two make four; thata 
straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points; or that the sun shines in the sky. All 
these are palpable at once to reason or to sense. 
But, if I did not see before me honored Senators, 
valued friends, who think otherwise, I should 
say that to the patriot soul it is hardly less pal- 
pable that a Senator, acknowledging in friendly 
correspondence the chief of a rebellion which was 
set on foot in defiance of the United States, and 
sending to this chief arms, the only use of which 
can be in upholding the rebellion, has justly for- 
feited that confidence in his loyalty which is as 
much needed as his commission to entitle him to 
continue in this Chamber. The case is perry: 

or it. 
We have been dilatory when we ought to have 
been prompt, and we have hearkened to technical 
defenses when we ought to have surrendered to 
that indignation which disloyalty is calculated to 
arouse. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr.Ciark) 
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areal —_ 
has reminded us—as John Quincy Adams re- 
minded the generation of his time—of that beauti- 
ful work of art in the other wing of the Capitol, 
where the Muse of History, with faithful pen, 
registers the transactions of each day, and he 
trusted that, over against the record of past dis- 
loyalty, another page might beam with the just 
judgment which followed. But there is another 
work of art, famous as art itself, and poames 
from its greatest master, which may ac monish us 
precisely what todo. Theancient satrap Heliodo- 
rus, acting in the name of a distant sovereign, had 
entered that sumptuous temple dedicated to the 
true God, where stood the golden candlesticks and 
where hung the vail which was yet unrent, and pro- 
fanely sought to reach the very altar itself, when 
suddenly, at the intercession of the high priest, 
an angelic horseman armed with thongs is seen 
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crucible to decide finally upon its validity. He 


has intimated—I cannot quote his language—that 
the time will come when there will be atest upon 
this subject in this body. Well, sir, | know that 
I am the feeblest man in this House, with the 
exception of the gentleman himself when he at- 


tempts to bear down and circumvent the Consti- 


tution to accomplish his purposes in relation to 
slavery or anything else; but whenever he chooses 
to essay that work, humble as I am, I shall be 


/ ready to meet him in argument. The gentleman 


to dash the intruder upon the marble pavement 
and to sweep him frofh the sacred presence. But | 
now that disloyalty, in the acknowledged name | 


of a distant traitor, intrudes into this sanctuary 


himself introduced the subject of slavery the other 
day, and I regretted it. 1 did not want it intro- | 
duced during this session of Congress in this 
body, and I greatly deprecate and deplore that 
it has been introduced. 

He introduced it without my expecting it. If 
I had supposed he was about to introduce it, I 
should have made some preparation in the hope 
of meeting him upon that question. But the gen- 
tleman now having, likea gallant knight, thrown | 


| down the glove, and I, an humble one, having 


of the Constitution, and insists upon sitting at | 


eur altar, surely there should be an indignant 
chastisement as swift as the angelic horseman 
that moves immortal in the colors of Raffaelle. 
In vain do you seek to interpose considerations 
of lenity or forbearance. The case does not allow 
them. I know well the beauty and the greatness 
of charity. For the Senator { have charity; but 
there is a better charity due to the Senate, whose 
solemn trusts are in jeopardy; and even if you 
do not accept completely the saying of antiquity, 
which makes duty to country the great charity 


which embraces all other charities, you will not 


deny that it is at least a commanding obligation, 
by the side of which all that we owe to the Senator 
is small. And, sir, do not forget—let the precious 
example be present in your souls—that He who 
has taught us the beauty and the greatness of 
charity was the first who seized the thongs to 
scourge the money-changers from the temple of 
the Lord. 

Mr. DAVIS. I interposed, Mr. President, to 
make a personal explanation while the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was addressing the Chair. 
He denied me that privilege. 
of it. | believe, in truth, thatthe habit in deliber- 


ative assemblies of making explanations during | 


the pendency of a speech had better be omitted 
than observed; that persons who have occasion to 
make them had better wait until the gentleman 
who is speaking has concluded his remarks, and 


pursue that course in the future. I will now make 
a remark or two in personal explanation. 


I have been very much edified by the discourse | 


which the eloquent gentleman from Massachusetts 
has just read us; and the magnificence with which 
he treads the buskin in his great and grandiloquent 
sophomoric exhibitions here delights and edifies 


me constantly; but the gentleman made one mis- | 


take, and you, sir, and the Senators, [ think, will 
bear me out in assuming that he did. I did not 
say or assume the position that slavery was above 
the Constitution; nor did I attempt, according to 


my own comprehension of my argument, so to | 


argue. All that I claimed, or attempted to claim, 


for slavery was the protection which the Consti- | 


tution gives it; nomore. I ask no more; and lam 
satisfied, whatever may be the disposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself in relation 
to that subject, that the Senate will be disposed to 
accord that much to slavery and to slaveholders. 

The gentleman shakes his imperial locks like a 
Jove, and renaces death and destruction to sla- 


very. I thank my stars that the gentleman is not | 


yet the Jove of this land, nor the Jove of this Sen- 


ate either. There are minds as exalted and as cul- | 


tivated as his, and there are wills as patriotic and 
as true to the Constitution and to the country as 
his, and eneene independent of his; and it is 


to those minds that | appeal whenever a question | 


involving the interests of my constituents comes 
up here; not to the mind of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 


I know, sir, what fate would await slavery if | 


he could speak the fiat. He is, however, but one 
member of this body; and any law which this 
body may pass upon that or upon any other sub- 
ject, | know the Senate will be willing to submit 
fairly and properly to the judicial tribunals of the 
country, and will be wi ling to let it pass that 





I do not complain | 











| 


picked it up, whenever he chooses to discuss the | 


| question of slavery in the lights of the Constitu- 


tion, I give him notice that I shall be ready to 
meet him. 

The gentleman is deeply read in history, pro- | 
fane and sacred both, as he has exhibited upon 
the present occasion, and as he always does ex- 
hibit. In his reading in sacred history he might | 
have recollected an old character that they called 
Goliah. He vaunted the whole host of Palestine, | 


and thought himself just as invincible as the gen- | 


tleman thinks himself to be. 


He came out with | 


his great sword and shield, and other arms, and | 


he bade defiance to the whole host of the Lord. 
That old gentleman of antiquity was met, and he 


was overcome. Now, | admonish the gentleman || 
not to be too confident, else he may find that his || 


fate and the fate of the old fellow will be about 
the same. 
Now all this is in good temper. 


I have great || 


personal respect for the honorable gentleman, | 


very great personal respect for him. ‘I want the 
subject of slavery, and every other subject treated 
of in this Chamber, to be treated in a manner be- 
coming the gravity and the importance of the 
Senate. I know my inability to discuss that great 


and complicated subject; but when the discussion || 


of it comes up, and I am asked whether I can 
carve up an abolition creed, I can say, as Colonel 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LATHAM. 
proceed tothe consideration of executive business 
The motion was agreed to, there being on a 


division—ayes 24, noes 13. After some time spent | 
| In executive session, the doors were reopened, and 


the Senate adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, February 4, 1862. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Stockton. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
OFFICERS OF THE NEW REGIMENTS. 
TheSPEAKER laid before the House acommu- 
nication from the Secretary of War transmitting, 
in compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives requesting to be furnished with a 


list of the commissioned officers appointed in the | 
new regiments of the regular Army, showing the | 


respective States from which they have been ap- 
pointed, the Army Register for the present year, 
which gives the information required by the 
House; which was laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


EIGHTY-NINTIL NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of War trans- 
mitting, in compliance wiih a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, asking why certain 
volunteer regiments from New York, nowin camp 
in this city, have not been provided with arms,a 
statement that a portion of the eighty-ninth New 
York volunteers, the regiment referred to, was for 
a time without arms for the reason that there were 
no arms in the arsenal which they were willing to 
receive, but that since then a supply of Austrian 


rifles having been received the regiment has been | 


| Miller said on the Canadian frontier, ‘I can try, | 
| and I will try.”’ 
then get up and make them decorously. I believe || 


at, as ¢ D er is body, I will | 
that, as an humble member of this y, I will I move that the Senate now | 


Prayer | 
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/ armed with them; which was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed, 


SALINE LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 
| The SPEAKER also Inid before the House a 


| communication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
| transmitting, in answer to the resolution of the 
| House of Representatives of the 20th ultimo, a re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, relative to saline lands in Nebraska; which 
was laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed 


PRINTING OF A BILL. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I ask the unan- 


imous consent of the House to have printed a sub- 
stitute, which I propose to offer at the proper time, 
on behalf of one half of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, for the Treasury note bill now pend- 
ing in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


There being no objection, it was so ordered. 
DEFENSES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented joint resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, relative to lake and river 
defenses of that State; which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 
| pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


DETERIORATION OF SOILS. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Lask the gentleman to allow 


me to offer a resolution. 

Mr. STEVENS. Ido not know what it is. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Lask to have it read. No- 
ey will object to it. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will hear it read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas it is ot the first importance to the agricultural 
interests of the United States to be possessed of the best in 
formation which the science and skill of the country can 
command of the deterioration of the soils of the several 
States from cultivation, and also of any remedies which 


may be known to fessen or counteract such deterioration : 
| Therefore, 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Patents be requested 
| i 


| to procure, and report to Congress, analyses of the arable 
lands of the United States, showing the percentage of prox- 
|| imate organic and inorganic fertilizing elements contained 
\| in their cultivated depth; also the annual yield of the same 
|| crop, on the same soil, from the first to the latest cultivation ; 
|| also the estimated amount of fertilizing material in crops 
annually exported from the United States. 
| 

| 

| 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
Mr. STEVENS. [I insist on my motion. 


|| The motion was agreed to. 
| 


I object to that resolution. 


So the rules were suspended; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
'| the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Mat- 
|| Lory in the chair,) and resumed the consideration, 
| as a special order, of the bill of the House (No. 
240) to authorize the issue of United States notes, 
and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States; the 
question being upon the amendment submitted by 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, 
engaged as | have been upon other matters of at 
least equal importance, I have not had the time to 
prepare any elaborate speech; but the pone of 
issuing $150,000,000 of paper currency and mak- 





< v 
ing it a legal tender by the Governmentata single 
bound—the precursor, as I fear, of a prolific brood 
of promises no one of which is to be redeemed in 
the constitutional standard of the country—could 
not but arrest my attention, and, having strong 
| convictions of the impolicy of the measure, 1 
| should feel that I utterly failed to discharge my 
duty if I did not attempt to find a stronger prop 
for our country to lean upon than this bill—a 
measure not blessed by one sound precedent, and 

damned by all. 
| I know the gentlemen who have had this meas- 
| ure in charge have bestowed upon it much time 
and perplexing thought, and, from their thorough 
| knowledge-of the subject and large acquaintance 
with the monetary circles of the country, their 
| opinions will have great weight in this committee 
| —deservedly so—and I shall only claim a candid 
| hearing in behalf of the substitute of the minority 
| of the Committee of Ways and Means, well know- 
ing that we are all inflamed by the same zeal for 
the triumphant success of our arms, the same so- 
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licitude for the honor and welfare of the people 
who mean to live and die under the flag of our 
Unien, and that we can have but one wish, which 
is that the best plan shall be adopted. 

Let no one suppose that I imagine the country 
will be ruined—however calamitous I might re- 
gard the passage of this bill—whether one partic- 
ular measure is adopted or rejected. This Gov- 
ernment is, thank God! too strongly intrenched 
in the hearts of the people not to be able to with- 
stand more than one disaster, or more than one 
blunder, But itis a time when it might be par- 
donable morality almost to say that **a blunder 
is worse than acrime.’’ 


Weare urged by the gentleman from New York 


to pass this bill as ‘‘ a war measurc’’—** a meas- 
ure of necessity ;’’ and to enforce this idea he gives 
you the figures of our probable requirements if 
the war should be prolonged until July 1, 1863. 
Sir, I have no expectation of being required to 
support a war for that length of time. The ice 
that now chokes up the Mississippi is not more 
sure to melt and disappear with the approaching 
vernal season, than are the rebellious armies upon 
its banks when our western Army shall break 
from its moorings, and, rushing with the current 


to the Gulf, baptize as it goes in blood the people | 
to a fresher allegiance. Atthe same time the men | 
of the East will only ask for an opportunity to 


cross bayonets with the chivalry—to leave epi- 
thets and try what virtue there is in steel! That 
hour is approaching, and I have no fear of the 
result. 

** Fly swifter round ye wheels of time !”’ 

We can close this war by the 30th day of July 
next as well as in thirty years, Let us second 
General McClellan for **a short and sharp”’ con- 
flict. By so doing we shall economize both blood 
and Treasury notes, 

if this paper money is **a war measure,’’ it is 
not waged against the enemy, but one that may 
well make him grin with delight. I would as soon 
provide Chinese wooden guns for the Army as 
paper money alone for the Treasury. 

W hat is it that we most need? Clearly we lack 
money, and wish to inspire our own people with 
that confidence that will induce them to lend the 
requisite amount. But the very first step we pro- 
pose is one to destroy whatever of confidence yet 
remains among those who have a dollar to lend. 
We proclaim by an engraved advertisement—to 
be forced into the pocket of every man by the fiat 
of the Governmenit—that we will hereafter liqui- 
date all our debts with paperonly. With sucha 
stamp on our forehead, it cannot be expected that 
we shail find either patriotism or selfishness here- 
after prompting anybody to volunteer to take a 
single bond more of the United States. Some un- 
happy contractor may be caught, and forced to 
accept in payment of existing debts the ill-starred 
notes and bonds, to be disposed of as fancy stocks 
for the most they will bring; but, profiting by ex- 
perience, no contractor will be caught the second 


him to deal at last with the Jews on the Rialto. 
When the bonds of the same Government can be 
had, with same rate of interest, and the same time | 
to run, for less than ninety cents on the dollar, 
and be paid for in bank paper worth three and a 
half per cent. less than par, it requires a stretch 
of the imagination to see anybody walking up to 
our worthy Secretary of the Treasury and tender- 
ing one hundred cents on the dollar for just the 
same thing. 

By making our notes a legal tender, we make 
them better for the moment than we can make our 
bonds, and men might be willing toexchange bonds 
for the notes; but notes for bonds never, with no 
surety of anything better than notes twenty years 
hence. ‘Twenty years’ bonds, at six per cent. | 
interest, cannot be disposed of at par. 


If, by the provisions of this bill, we cut our- | 


selves off from all other resources, it is to be con- 
sidered how much could be realized from this, in 
my judgment, the weakest resource within our 
grasp, which is the power of a bank of issue, with- | 
out any capital, and not even specie enough to | 
tender the odd change. It is an experiment to in- 
ject, by a governmental force-pump, into the arte- 
ries of commerce a new currency when the arte- 
ries are already filled. The whole bank circulation 
of the United States, in 1860, was $207,102,477. 


That of the rebel States was $50,647,028, leaving | 


for the loyal States $156,455, 449. 


THE CON 


| not be arrested. 


| their redemption. 





Bui at this time, in consequence of the diminu- | suddenly finds their daily use beyond his means. 
tion of all business except that nourished by the || 
war, the bank circulation is over $20,000,000 less, | 
or about $136,000,000. 1 admit that we can drive | 
some considerable share of this home upon the | 


| banks, and substitute that of the notes of the Uni- | 


ted Stutes in its place. But how meager the re- 
sult, could we even displace the whole, compared 
with the magnificent proportions of our wants! 
These banks, however, already hold in round 


| numbers nearly $100,000,000 of United States se- 


curities. If in addition to this we compel them 
to redeem their bills now circulating as currency, 
we compel them to colleet their notes receivable 
or part with their dead and I might add crucified 
loansto the Government. Their customersare toa 
large extent composed of their own stockholders, 
Of course itis easy to see what part of their assets 
will be melted down and realized first. 
ernmentstocks would be thrown upon the market, 
and the downward tendency of public credit could 


and imbecility, and those who have divided their 


| last crust to support the Government would be 


sharpened by mutual disappointment, and a dis- 
trust would be created that no subsequent meas- 
ures could wholly remove. 

lt is pretended that as the whole United States 
are holden for the redemption of these notes they 
must be good, and will, therefore, pass at par, 
especially if made a legal tender. Never was a 
greater fallacy. The United States are abund- 
antly able to meet all the vast exigencies of this 
war, to pay all liabilities, only put them into the 
properform. It cannot be done on demand, and 
it is a fiction to pretend to do so. They must be 
funded until the means can be accumulated for 
As a mere currency no more 
of them can be used than enough to fill the de- 
mands of commerce. That measure is the extent 
they will go, and it is clear and well defined. 


Even when they were redeemed in specie, and || 


stood at par all over the country, the Government 
succeeded in circulating but $27,000,000 of the 


| $50,000,000 authorized; and of these the banks 


had received and held $7,000,000. It is thus appa- 


|| rent that $20,000,000 is about all that would be 
| absorbed by the country, or kept afloat, in the 


present condition of monetary affairs, without the 
intervention of congressional omnipotence in mak- 
ing them a legal tender. If so made, they would 
to the extent they are tendered for public dues be 
a forced loan; and to the extent of the difference 
between their current value and that of standard 
coin, it would be a breach of public faith. It is 
true that the measure might be hailed with de- 


light by bankrupts; and, if the bill passes, my 
| friend from New York [Mr. Conk ine] no longer 
|| needs to press his bankruptcy law, for they would 


have no occasion to go into chancery in order to 
scaleand settle off with their creditors, as ‘ legal 


| tender’? would soon be offered at rates entirely 
time without securing an ample margin to enable |! 


within their means. I submit, however, that this 
class is not the one for Government to rely upon 


for large assistance in the way of hoarding and 


holding Treasury notes. 


Mr. Chairman, I object to this bill on the | 
ground, as I conceive, of its utter impolicy. I | 
| admit that from the contracts entered into—many 


of which, now due, I regret have not been paid as 


| promptly as they deserved to be, and from the | 
heavy monthly disbursements to our Army, that 


the Government can flood the country with even 
one hundred and fifty millions of paper dollars. 
But from that moment you would vastly increase 
the cost of carrying on the war; prices would go 


| up, and the addition we should pile upon our na- | 


tional debt would prove that it might have been 
even wiser to have burnt our paper dollars before 
they were issued. The inflation of the currency 
would be inevitable. In ordinary times few com- 
prehend the Archimedean leverage of a very few 
millions added to or subtracted from the currency 
of a nation actively engaged in the affairs of the 


| world. Inthe former case it produces a crisis and 
general bankruptcy, and in the latter it puts every | 
speculator on tip-toe to buy out his neighbor—his | 


horse, his ox, his ass, or anything that by keep- 


| ing over night will put money in his purse. Prop- 


erty becomes as volatile as alcohol at boiling heat, 
and cannot be kept within its ancient boundaries. 
The poor man, accustomed to butcher’s meat, and 
who has not counted tea and coffee as luxuries, 
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The ecstacy of an inflated currency is enjoyed by 
the few only, and these are cruelly punished when 
the gaseous influence subsides. They now have 
this inflated currency in the rebel States, and all 
property there, real and personal, sells at nearly 
twice its usual value. Yet we know their positive 
misery. The rich men are getting possession of 
even the little that poor men were before suffered 
to retain. 1 hope we may remain true to our tra- 


| ditions—resolve that we are the saints, and let our 


happiness be increased by their misery. 

Why, sir, during the contest of Old Hickory 
with that ** monster,’’ the old United States Bank, 
now buried below the lower red sandstone of ge- 
ologists, | remember it was made a grave charge 
against the bank that it had contracted its circu- 
lation $2,000,000 to produce a monetary pressure 
upon the country,and thereby, as was charged, to 
influence pending elections. Soon after it came 
Old Hickory’s turn, and he urged the so-called 
‘**deposit banks”’ to increase their circulation, so 
that the United States Bank would find its ** vo- 
cation gone,’ but ‘*the monster’? would not sur- 


| render in that way, and expanded its own circu- 


lation from about thirty million dollars, in 1830, 
to $44,000,000 in 1835; and this $14,000,000 be- 
yond the usual average, with about an equal ex- 
pansion on the part of the other banking institu- 
tions of the country, was the sum of the inflation 


| of 1836, producing its inevitable sequence, as we 


all know, the terrible collapse of 1837, from which 
the country failed to recover in less than ten years. 

The question of the constitutionality of this 
bill, although a grave one, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss, especially as it will undoubtedly be exam- 
ined by far abler hands. It will be conceded that 
the power is nowhere contained in the letter of 
the Constitution, and that, in all our history since 
the adoption of the Constitution, it has never been 
exercised. It is an inferential or doubtful power, 
lodged wherever gentlemen may choose to place 
it, and liable, as | presume this debate will show, 
to change its lodging-place, like members of Con- 
gress, at very short notice. I should, therefore, 
regret to see such a power, if it exists at all, ex- 
ercised at this time. The Constitution, in giving 
to Congress the power to levy and collect taxes, 
gives us ample power, so long as taxable property 
in the greatest abundance exists, to make Joans 
and protect the public credit. In this great crisis 
of our country, if we expect to retain the sem- 
blance of freedom, if we expect to retain any of 


| the features of a republican form of Government, 


if we hope ever to see the epaulets stripped from 
the great host of military officers, now ready to 


| go forth to battle, and their swords laid aside, we 


must hold every department of the Government 
and every officer to a strictadherence to the Con- 
We are the custodians of 
the destinies of our country, and must not pro- 
voke the inquiry, who shall take ws into custody ? 
The power **tocoin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins,”’ has been exercised 
often and not too wisely, but it has never been 
construed to cover the alchemical transmutation 
of paper into gold and silver. In 1792 we set up 
our standard of gold coins at one part alloy in 
eleven parts pure metal, and we made our silver 
dollar of the same value of the Spanish pillar dol- 
lar. In 1834 we reduced the standard to a little 
less than nine parts of pure metal to one part of 
alloy,and in 1837 we adjusted both gold and sil- 
ver coin to a standard of nine parts pure metal to 
one part of alloy. In 1853 we reduced the value 
of the silver half dollar to about forty-six cents 
and a half, and fractional parts in proportion. 
These are a tender only in sums not beyond five 
dollars, while the silver prior to 1837 is, | believe, 
if you could find any, a tender to any amount. 
We have also tinkered to some extent in the re- 
duction of the weight of our coins, and cents have 
lost something in value, vainly endeavored to be 
compensated by their beauty, and may be ten- 
dered to the extent of thirty cents. , 
The discovery of the gold mines in California 
and Australia has added ceeeneer to the quan- 
tity of gold throughout the world. As the increase 
of silver, after the discovery of America, depre- 
ciated its value nearly one half, so it was feared 


the immensity of the influx of gold would at an 
early day destroy it as a measure of value, and 
reduce it to the level of some of the baser metals. 
This theory does not quite appear to be in the 
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process of realizauon, The mines have not proved | 
to be the 

«* New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the summer overflows the pails.” 

But their productiveness is slowly decreasing. 
While in its normal hiding-places gold did not add 
much to the bulk of and was absorbed by the 
surrounding earth and rocks, so when ushered 
into the highways of commerce, of the arts, and 
of luxury, it seems to have a marvelous affinity to 
be absorbed by whatever it touches, and wherever | 
it can be made either useful or ornamental. 

Still itis trye that the almost incredible aug- 
mentation of the gold product of the world for the 
last dozen years has lessened its commercial or 
money value not less, as I estimate, than two per 
cent, per annum, or twenty to twenty-five per 
cent., as a whole, during that period of time. 
The measure of value would appear, therefore, | 
to be quite low enough without resorting to any 
paper expedients or legislative action to further 
reduce it. If we are to have any standard, gold 
is the cheapest one ourcountry, emphatically the 
land of gold, ought to accept. | 
forgotten at the same time, as cheap as gold is, 
that our own standard coins are now fixed at con- 





tries. ‘The gold of England, and even of Turke 
and Japan, outranks American gold; and Ameri- 
can silver, if so unlucky as to remain dormant in 
any pocket for a week, might pass the custom- 
house for ‘* old pewter, only fit to be remanufac- 
tured.”’ 

To begin with, then, our standard is now ten 
per cent. less than pure silver or pure gold. Is 
not that enough? Shall we seek a lower deep, and 
at one bound make it all alloy—all paper? L have 
no great faith in an exclusively metallic currency; 
but | have none whatever in an exclusively paper 
currency. I have heard a carriage maker say that 
a carriage was really better by being made of part 
putty; but even he was rather staggered at the 
idea for that reason of making one of all putty. I 
am for the mixed currency—only a part putty, at 
any rate; for specie and paper, and for making | 
the paper a full equivalent, and exchangeable for 
specie at all times. 

3y making paper a legal tender, no more specie 
will be seen, except through offers of rewards to 
draw it from its hiding-places, until we emerge 
from our present difficulties, and not for an indefi- 
nite period, perhaps, thereafter. The $300,000,000 
of specie said to be in the country, though I think 
there is not quite so much, will be hoarded, and 
remain useless and idle for the rest of the war. I 
am for keeping this, the vital fluid of commerce, 
in healthy, active circulation. The sight of our 
eagles is as necessary to the courage of our peo- 
ple at home as to the men in the Army. 

In the interesting speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. A.tey,] made a few days 
since, while the gentleman was arguing in favor 
of making paper a legal tender, all his historical 
citations appeared to me to show the unsoundness 
of his position, and I could only explain it on the 
theory that he had espoused new doctrines, and 
had not had time to get rid of his old traditions, 
for he is traditionally right. Why, sir, he cites 
us to the tyrannical reigns of such monarchs as 
Henry VIII to prove that whenever the coin was 
arbitrarily debased the people suddenly became 
prosperous! 

No historian has heretofore ventured to eulogize 
this mottled-faced villain for contracting prodi- 
pans debts, and then for swindling his creditors 

y paying them off in base metal, and, if he could 
speak from across the great gulf, | think he would 
tender thanks for the few drops of water poured 
upon his parched tongue by the gentleman from 

assachusetts, though it comes late and through 
a Puritanic ally that he could hardly have an- 
ticipated. The gentleman’s citations mean to 
eulogize the expedients, as found in English his- 
tory from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of inflating or debasing the currency, or they 


nieneranncnn 


should not have been cited. This process of de- 
basing the currency never added a single blade of 
com to the wealth of any country. It only ena- 

les it to be measured in a new and smaller meas- 
ure, while counted at the old rate. 


| 
mean nothing; and, if they mean nothing, they | 
} 


To illustrate 


its effects, it ordains that a half bushel shall here- | 


after be deemed and taken to be and is a bushel, 


and shall be a lawful tender on all contracts here- || 





It should not be || 


tofore made or hereafter made. That is all the 
merit there is in the prosperity of these expansions 
to which the gentleman referred, and it is unreal, 
while its demerits are real and flagrant. The in- 


| tegrity of the gentleman from Massachusetts did 
So 


notallow him to omit from the record the fact that, 
in the reign of Edward VI, “other nations now 


| characterized the English coinage as ‘ infumous.’’’ 
| Now, sir, if we would escape a record like that, | 
| the brand of ‘* infamous ’’ upon the American coin- | 


age, let us reject any scheme for making paper a 
legal tender. The civilization of the present day 


| would not fail to be fully as appreciative of our 





| tria? 
| in history have been, was a total failure. Austria 
undertook this process of making forced loans— 


short-comings as that of former days was of the | 


follies and vices of our progenitors. J trust the 


morality of this age is not to be placed on a par | 


with that of the poodle-dog days of England. 
The facts in relation to the suspension of specie 
payments by the Bank of England from 1797 to 
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this measure that we have nothingelse to putafloat, 
Is quite apparent in the able speech of my friend 
from New York, (Mr, Spaunpine,) who plainly 
oecupied his ground reluctantly; for, besides the 
$150,000,000 of notes he now proposes to author- 
ize, he more than hints at the possibility of *a 
further issue of demand notes, if Congress shall 
hereafter deem it necessary,’ Y 

By taking the first step in making paper a legal 
tender we shall sever all connection with any other 


i| fountains of supply. Wecannot retrace oursteps, 


1823 are cited to prove the soundness of the pol- | 


icy proposed now of making paper a legal tender. 
stated, and others may have done so, that the 
notes of the Bank of England were made a legal 
tender at the time referred to. This | think isa 


| The gentleman from New York [Mr. Spavnpine] 


| mistake. ‘The bank was prohibited from paying 
siderably below the standard of many other coun- || 


out specie for them, and they were received and 
paid out in all business transactions by the bank- 
ers of London and others by common consent, 
but they were not made a legal tender. The Eng- 
lish Government did not stain their reputation 
with such an act, even at a time when, in their 


| fierce hate, they did not shrink from blottinga page 


of their history with fastening to a rock, by Pro- 
methean chains, the Titan who, as their national 
foe, inspired them with perpetual terror. 

But why did not the gentleman cite a more re- 
cent case, and one exactly in point—that of Aus- 
Simply because that, as all others recorded 


for itis really nothing less—by making Govern- | 


ment paper a legal tender, and it proved a miser- 
able failure. Their paper fell (or gold bore a pre- 
mium, which is the same thing) forty per cent. 
The Mexican mode of violent seizure is fur more 
efficient, and about equally sound in morals, 
The only legislation of any importance which 
occurred in relation to the Bank of England, if I 
am not mistaken, was after the notes of the bank 


| longer be an open question. 


but must go on, No Sane man would sponta- 
neously take stock liable by the practices of the 
Government to be reduced the very next day ten 
per cent. or any other per cent. in its value. So 
that if Congress should have the virtue to wish to 
cease the farthur issue of these notes it would no 
But, having tested 
this facile mode of paying debts, | fear the stern 
and honest mode of taxation would be repugnant 


| to many constituencies, and that the doors of the 
| temple of paper money would not soon again be 


closed. Gentlemen may think otherwise, but like 
a certain heroine, who 

** Said she’d ne’er consent, and consented still,”’ 
Congress would consent. If we have not the 
virtue and power to resist the temptation now, 
while our reputation is spotless, we shall have 
still less when the whole country becomes de- 
bauchied. 

Upon one point there can be no dispute. The 


| Constitution expressly declares that Congress 
| Shall pass no ex post facto law. Can we pass a law 
| compelling the acceptance of paper in lieu of stand- 
| ard coin in contracts made one,two, or five years 


ago? If the coin is only worth three and a half 
per cent. more than paper, isit not to that extent 


| an ex post facto law, and as much a violation of 


‘impairing the obligation of contracts ?’’ 


the Constitution as any law of a State could be 


The 


right to change the standard of coin exists, but 


| the right to create a standard of paper, and give 


an option, is a novelty. 
oemnere it was the custom to make notes for mer- 


| tion of * bulls and stags excepted.” 


In the early days of our 


chantable neat stock in due form, with the addi- 
Hereafter 
all contracts will need to be made payable in coin, 


| or with the addition of * United States bulls and 


had fallen below the price of standard gold, when || 
anobleman, owning numerous landed estates, pub- | 


lished a notice to all his leaseholders that he would 


not accept rents in Bank of England notes unless | 


enough was brought to buy the amount due in 
gold or sovereigns. 
course would be likely to be adopted by others, 
and spread over all parts of the kingdom. ee 
vent this result, Lord Eldon brought ina 

which passed, providing that nolandholder should 


distrain for rent after having had the amount due || 


tendered in Bank of England notes. 


It was then seen that this | 


ill, | 


2 : ey: | 
Under the new charter of the bank (Sir Robert | 
Peel’s) the notes were made a tender; but the 


amount of issue was limited to the amount of the 
public securities (£14,000,000) and the amount of 
specie actually in the bank; and the bank itself is 
compelled at all times to redeem its own notes in 
specie. 

But when the Bank of England, in 1823, resumed 
specie payments, although taking four long years 
to prepare for this event, the shock was so great 
as to convulse the whole country. The year 182: 
stands outconspicuously in the history of England 


as an era of commercial ruin and individual dis- | 


tress. The numbers then for the first time con- 
signed to pauperism were deplorably large, and 
the children’s teeth were set on edge to the third 
and fourth generation. 


No one here contemplates but that at some fu- | 


ture time the banks and the Government shal! 
resume specie payments—the banks depending 
entirely upon whether the Government does so or 
not—and, if so, L invite them to calculate the cost 
of the descent from that basis, the cost of the re- 
turn—the expiato*y pains tobe suffered; and then 
determine whether we shall carry on this war on 
a specie basis or on a ceaseless flood of paper, 
bartered at discordant prices in every city, town, 
and hamlet of the country, bearing in mind that 
however cheaply obtained, every dollar is to be 
and will be ultimately repaid in gold or silver coin 
raised bY taxation. 


That 





ragsexcepted.’’ Ifthe provision making the notes 
a legal tender should unfortunately pass, it cer- 
tainly ought, in equity, to provide that it shall 
only apply to contracts hereafter made. 

At the last session of Congress we unwisely, 
as [ thought, raised the pay of our Army, as though 
our men could be only induced to espouse the cause 
of their country at the highest wages, with board 
and clothesin addition; but having done this, shall 
we avoid the full contract by tendering ninety cents 


or less on the dollar? This is not the true way. 
No— 


** At your dessert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your first was all served up in plate.”’ 


If it must be so, 1 would rather say, with soldier- 


| like frankness: ** Officers and men! the work is 


heavy; you have prolonged it somewhat beyond 
our calculations, and the monthly drain upon the 
Treasury is very large. We shall therefore put 

our pay at the old mark, but we will not whittle 
it down by giving you anything worth less than 
a hundred cents on the dollar.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it will be 
necessary to cutdown the pay of our men by any 
modus operandi, provided they will only give us 
some equivalent for it. Give us a fight! 

There is another consideration of paramount 
importance. The tariff of March 2, 186], has thus 
fur operated beneficially by keeping the importa- 
tions of foreign goods within bounds, and by en- 
abling our people to retain much the largest ye 
tity of specie ever before in the country. Even 
the enemies of that il) concede that it has done 
all that is claimed for it, though they add, it is by 
accident. Now, more than at all other times, it 
is necessary, While every eighth man of the loyal 
States must be supported in the field, while every 


| twenty discharges of a big rifled cannon costs the 


aim not wrong in supposing if we launch |! tari 


price of a man’s year’s labor, to give ene 
ment to the decimated ranks at home—to all the 
yet remaining industry of the country. But ex- 
pand the currency, and the prices of living and 
the cost of materials would so advance that labor 


| could no longer be profitably employed. 


Every- 
a would be obtained cheaper abroad; and the 
iff, calculated for a sound currency, would 


tea 
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when collected in the inflated medium—the equiv- | 


alent of clipped coin—be no more a shield to Amer- 
ican labor. We should pay for foreign goods in 
specie, for duties in legal tender paper, and there 
an end of all protection! While we are at war 
every muscle and every sinew of our people should 
find active employment at home, and at living 
wages. While we are at war every dollar of 
money in the country should gladden the eyes of 
our own people,and depart on no foreign mission. 
If we are to tax the people, we should not deprive 
them of employment. 

The European world regards it as our weak 
point that we cannot secure our loans by stability 
of taxation; and our own large capitalists, I re- 
gret to say, participate to some extent in this 
unworthy and unfounded suspicion. The bill, as 
reported by a majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, I fear will do little towards building 
up public confidence. But I am ready, if my 
voucher were worth anything, and I think I know 
something of the temper of this House, to say the 
Representatives here will not flinch from any duty 
that may devolve upon them, and will not come 
short of their whole duty in levying such taxa- 
tion as should make the securities of the nation 
invulnerable even to the shadow of a miser’s 
doubt. 

Of course it takes time to gather the requisite 
data, to prepare the necessary machinery, and to 
adjust the burden equitably upon all shoulders; 
but it will be done, and very speedily. My friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Cotrax] has ingeniously 
thrown his heavy pack of newspapers on to the 
back of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
while I presume they do not intend any capital or 
profits shall shirk in this war, they have no pur- 
pose to signalize any interest with oppression, nor 
do they expect in any way to provoke a whisky 
or newspaper rebellion. 

The past financial history of our country ought 
to afford some guarantee of the future. A nation 
that paysalarge premium for the privilege of pay- 
ing its debus before they are due should, at least, 


have the credit of a fixed purpose to pay all debts | 


when they become due. No like numbers of peo- 
ple on the earth can sustain a greater load of tax- 
ation than the people of the loyal States, for no 
others produce individually and collectively so 
much annual wealth. ‘The increased taxation of 
this year, as large as it may be, will not absorb 
more than one third of the surplus accumulations 
of the year; and, could it be subtracted from one 
of many of our mineral mountains, would hardly 
be missed. The gold produced will alone pay far 
more than the interest on any probable public 
debt. Foreign nations derive a revenue from the 
tobacco sent from this country of perhaps an equal 
amount. The coal and mineral deposits of this 
country furnish an inexhaustible capital. The 
agricultural and manufacturing capabilities of our 
land and people are sufficient to carry us through 
any war, offensive or defensive. There is no lack 
of means, and these have only to be organized and 
properly led to give our credita foundation as solid 
a3 the footstool of Jehovah, (if I may be allowed 
so to speak,) as our armies only need to be organ- 
ized and properly led to prove us invincible in 
other fields. 

[t must also be borne in mind that the first six 
months of a warare more exacting than any sub- 
sequent period. We have passed allthat. ‘The 
expensive outfits and the costly transportation, it 
is to be assumed, will not have to be repeated. 
There may be, too, more foraging upon the enemy 
as the Army advances, and less chance for the 
vampires at home, who have bled the Treasury 
when they ought to have been made to bleed them- 
selves. 

I maintain that the bill, as reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, should not pass, be- 
cause it will infinitely damage the national credit; 
because it will cut off al other chance of supplies; 
because it will reduce our standard of legal tender 
already sufficiently debased; because it will inflate 
the currency and increase many fold the cost of 
the war; because it would slide into the place of 
proper taxation; because, as a resource, it must 
ultimately fail, and tend to a premature peace; 
because it is a question of doubtful constitution- 
ality; because it is an er facto law, immoral, 
and a breach of the public faith; because it will 
at once banish all specie from circulation; because 
it will dampen the ardor of our men at home as 





SE  - 


wel! as soldiers in the field; because it will degrade 
us in the estimation of other nations; because it 
will cripple American labor, and throw at last 


| larger wealth into the hands of the rich; and be- 


ae 


| of decided military success. 





| which should breed despondency. 
| ering the desperate character of the rebellion, and 

the wide extent of territory it embraces, need we | 
| be afraid of a contrast with any first-rate Power || 


| cession. 


cause there is no necessity calling for such a des- 
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perate remedy. | agree with the gentleman from | 
| New York (Mr. Spauxpine] in one thing most 


our finances stand in need of the tonic 


stocks will continue to be quoted flat. And yet I 
am no chronic growler. Standing at zero, our 
Army rose as by a magical wand and illumined 
the whole heavens by its magnificent sweep. Do 


Without that our |! 


not let it be said we rose like the rocket and fell 


like the stick! 

The result of the military campaign, though not 
all that could have been wished, presents nothing 
Nor, consid- 


of Europe in any similar initial chapter of war in 
their history. The first year of the English army 
at the Crimea was one of continual disaster, dis- 
ease, and death. Their naval attack, unlike what 
our own have been, was a total failure. On land, 
though brave, they fared little better. The charge 
of the Light Brigade, where ‘* some one had blun- 


Twice they attempted the Redan, and twice got 
soundly thrashed. When Lord Raglan died, then 
Dr. Russell, of the Times, said he was ‘an ac- 
complished gentleman, but no general.’’? General 
Simpson was then made the commander-in-chief, 
with no better success, and he was removed for 
utter incapacity. At last, Colonel Codrington, a 


| ** lucky guardsman,’’ as he was called, was pro- 


moted to the chiefcommand. Three changes were 
thus made, and even the last did not enable the 
English army to bring away a fair share of lau- 


| rels. It was the French who took the Mamelon, 


the French who took the Malakoff, and this caused 
the surrender of Sebastopol. 

It would seem that our English cousins at least 
might refrain from criticisms upon the results of 


| ourcampaign while these facts are so fresh in hand. 


Our Army have demonstrated that Maryland, 
Missouri, and Kentucky cannot fall a prey to se- 
Tennessee, not unwillingly, must fol- 
low the fate of Kentucky. Florida is now so far 
within our grasp that we only wait our conven- 
lence to occupy it. North Carolina, Texas, and 
Louisiana, if not Georgia, are already at least half 
disposed to come back to the old flag withouta 


the rebel troops, and these without the softness 
of ‘* the sacred soil’? would not long be enough. 
Our forces now threaten by sea, land, and river 
the entire boundaries of the rebellious States with 
the roar of artillery and the clash of arms. Break 
through somewhere we must, and if anywhere, the 
back of the rebellion is broken. Ten of the rebel 
generals have been killed, have resigned, or com- 
mitted suicide, and the ides of March will be more 
tolerable for these than for twenty others yet liv- 
ing. But General McClellan must harvest some 
of the glories of this war within the next ninety 
days, or be gazetted ‘fan accomplished gentle- 
man, but no general.’’ Success is as much a 
financial as a political necessity. There need be 
no headlong haste, but the fatal blow must be de- 
livered, and that speedily. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be seen from the substi- 
tute, as proposed on the part of one half of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, that I do not ob- 
ject to the issue of United States notes to a lim- 
ited extent to circulate as currency. It is both 
convenient and proper. But I wish to have this 
issue marked by metesand bounds, saying at the 
outset, thus far shalt thou go and no further. 
Then let them be based on as solid a foundation 
as the everlasting hills, that they shall be the full 
equivalent of standard coin. This can be done 
by fixing the amount, ample but reasonable, that 
no more than the fixed amount shall at any time 
be put in circulation, and by providing taxation 
sufficient at all times to retire them or to main- 
tain their full value. But, with all the earnest- 
ness I possess, I do protest against making any- 
thing a legal tender but gold and silver, as caleu- 
lated to undermine all confidence in that Republic 
whose reputation should be dearer to statesmen, 
as well as to soldiers, than life itself. 
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| fight. Virginia is only half retained by garrisons || 
| which absorb nearly one half the whole body of || 
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I have thus in a plain, blunt manner expressed 
my convictions as to the policy proposed by the 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means; 
and now I recognize the propriety of endeavoring 
to show that the substitute proposed by the mi- 
nority or one half of the Committee of Ways and 
Means is better than the original bill. [ believe 
it to be so, or I would not advocate it. It is simple 
in its provisions, and easily understood. 

We propose no new issue of Treasury notes, 
but leave the fifty millions already authorized to 
be issued and reissued as may be found necessary 
or convenient. This will secure ugagainst an in- 
flated currency. 

Then it is proposed to issue $100,000,000 in 
United States notes, bearing interest at the rate of 
three and sixty-five hundredths per cent., pay- 
able at the pleasure of the United States, and al- 


|| lowing them with accumulated interest to be re- 


ceived for all debts and demands (taxes included) 
due to the United States, exceptduties on imports, 
and exchangeable at the will of the holder, when- 
ever presented in sums not Jess than fifty dollars, 


| for United States seven and three tenths per cent. 


coupon or registered stock. They are aiso to be 
received at par, with accumulated interest, for any 
bonds the Government may hereafterissue. These 


c | are to be paid out for all salaries, debts, and de- 
dered,’’ ‘Tennyson has fixed in all memories. || 


mands due to individuals or corporations, at their 
option, within the United States. In substance 


| this is very like English exchequer notes issued 
| in anticipation of revenue. 
| these notes would maintain their credit at or near 


It is most probable 


par;and if there should be any difference between 
these and gold it would be an honest difference, 
visible to all men. As they accumulate they will 
be funded and retired, or reissued, as the exigen- 
cies of the Government may require. They equip 
the Treasury as well as any legal tender paper 
could do, while, bearing interest, they would not 
pass into the general volume of the currency, and 
they afford the only possible channel of obtaining 
any considerable sums to be consolidated into 
stocks. They cannot exceed the amount of in- 
ternal duties that will be levied, which will create 
a sure and constant demand for these notes, and 
sustain their credit in every State and Territory 
of the country. 

We do not propose to receive these notes for 
duties on imports, for the reason that it is desira- 
ble to leave the tariff stable amid all fluctuations, 
and, also, that we may secure the coin we prom- 
ise to pay out as interest on the bonds. 

It is then proposed, in order to perfect this plan 
in all its parts, to issue $200,000,000 in coupon or 
naeanal bonds, payable in ten years, with in- 
terest semi-annually in coin, at the rate of seven 
and three tenths per cent. per annum. This is 
comparatively a high rate of interest, and it may 
be necessary that it should be so, in order to get 
the stock taken up by capitalists; but the time the 


| bonds are to run is limited to ten years, because 


it would be much against the interest of the Uni- 
ted States to engage to pay a high rate of interest 
for a long period of time. We think there can be 
no doubt that these bonds will all be taken, com- 
mencing as soon as the tax bill shall be passed. 


| Unless the credit of the United States shall be 


utterly shattered, which is not for a moment to be 
apprehended, these bonds must be considered a 
most desirable investment, both in large and small 
sums. 

It is also proposed to issue $300,000,000 in cou- 
pon, or registered bonds, payable in twenty-five 


| years, with interest at six per cent., payable semi- 


annually in coin. Usually Government bonds 
running for the longest time command the high- 
est price, and for permanent investment are most 
eagerly sought after at home and abroad. As 
we emerge from our present embarrassments, the 
other forms of debts due by the United States will 
naturally be funded in such stock. 

We promise coin for all interest on bonds, as 
it is indispensable that all engagements assuming 
this solemn form should in no instance repudiate 
the standard of the Constitution. 

We strike out all words in relation to any for- 
eign loan, as during this war we expect to fight 
our own battles, furnish our own means, without 
any foreign aid or assistance; and if we can be 
permi to do that, weshallask no further favors. 


This substitute avoids all the material, and, we 
might say, fatal, objections to the original bill, 1s 
entirely practical and feasible inite character, and 
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will not only relieve the Treasury from its present 
necessities, butdosomething towards making pro- 
vision for future wants. ‘ 

It is a question that will mark for weal or for woe 
an important page of our history; and I invoke 
the courage and judgmentof the committee to meet 
the question with that cool deliberation its high 
moment demands. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Mr. Chairman, 
the nature of this measure, somewhat of its grave 
importance, may be learned from the experience 
of many nations, and I regret that the gentleman 





knuw that the maintenance of such an army has created 
serious embarrassment in the finances of the empire. They 
have, if we may credit foreign journals, completely changed 
the policy of the Emperor. It costs this country twelve 
times as much to maintain a soldier in the field as it does 
the French Government. Our forces, now under arms, are, 
consequently, equivalent to 7,500,000 men for that country. 
It eosts us two and a half times as much to maintain a sol 
dier as it does the English Government. We hire our 
money at twice the rate of interest. Our expenditures per 


|} man, measured by the standard of interest paid, are ona 
| scale more than tour times greater than for that country. 


from New Hampshire [Mr. Epwarps] could not || 


feel justified yesterday in withdrawing the objec- 


tion he made to allowing a more satisfactory dis- | 


cussion of it than an hour willallow. The mem- 
ber of the Committee of Ways and Means by 
whom it was reported was well warranted in all 
he said of its great magnitude, and of the thought- 
ful, serious, courageous attention due to its con- 
sideration. It concerns the life of the nation—the 
means whereby it lives. The.credit ofa Gov- 
ernment, like the credit of an individual, consists 
of the ability and integrity to pay all debts and 
perform all promises with scrupulous exactness 
and punctuality. This ability and integrity, this 


untarnished public faith, and unquestioned pe- | 


cuniary solvency, is that without which no Gov- 
ernment can long survive. Public credit alone 
cannot confer national immortality or national 
longevity; but the loss of public credit will be inev- 
itably and swiftly followed by national decrepitude 
and national death. 
wars and rumors of wars are hushed throughout 
the earth; it is true in uneventful times, in periods 


barren of action and prolific of repose; but what | 


shall be said of its urgent, warning truth as appli- 


cable to us in this dark hour of trial and of dan- | 
Immediate and adequate financial facilities 


ger? 
constitute, beyond all question, the overtopping, 
overmastering subjects with which we have the 
power to deal. 

Gentlemen have longed for victories to reinvig- 
orate the languishing energies of finance. Victory 
no doubt would exert a potent influence; but, sir, 
the Treasury will control and decide the war, not 
the war the Treasury. Indeed, the question of 
money and credit is all there is before us; it is prac- 
tically the only unsettled question of the war. Ar- 
mies and navies may perish, and a public credit 
well preserved can replace them; but if the public 


This is true in peace, when | 


credit perishes, the Army and Navy can only in- | 


crease the disaster and on the dishonor. 
We have patriotism and courage and fighting 
men enough to crush rebellion throughout the 


Union, and then to sweep from this continent | 


every occupant of it but ourselves, and sponge off 
their ships from our waters. We have in the field 
the first army in history, the first in means to 
conquer with. 
had 1,100,000 men, and other instances are men- 
tioned of exceeding numbers; but nowhere short 


It is said that in 1811 Napoleon | 


of fabulous narrations can be found an army so | 


numerous and, at the same time, so powerful in 
material, so complete in arms and equipments. 
Nowhere can be found an army so well paid; no- 
where a great army so well fed orcared for; no 
nation has ever attempted to maintain an army at 
anything like the same expense. The Secretary 
of War says that 718,512 men have taken the field; 
77,000 ofthem were three months’ men, but 640,637 
are enlisted for the war. We have eighty-three 
regiments of cavalry; eight more than France. 
Every one of this multitude of soldiers is entitled 
toatleastthirteen dollars a month, besides subsist- 
ence and bounties. Sir, there is nothing like it in 
all history. No nation ever attempted it, or ap- 
proached it; never for any length of time. I find, 
in a very able report recently made to the Ameri- 
can Geographical and Statistical Society, an in- 
structive statement on this subject, which I ask 
my colleague to read. 


Mr. F. A. CONKLING read, as follows: 


* Upon an average, our army, on a peace footing, has cost 
us $1,000 annually per man, rank and file. In the war in 
which we are now engaged we present the extraordinary 
spectacle of an army hardly ever before equaled in numbers, 
hired at the rate of wages paid to able-bodied men in thevari- 
ous peaceful avocations from which they were drawn. To 
the men in the ranks, $13 per month are paid, with their food 
and clothing. ‘lhe soldier inthe French army receives only 
about fifty-six cents a month; the pay.of our soldiers being 
twenty times greater. The estimate in the French Budget 
for 1860, was 345,908,744 francs, or $64,687,500, for an army 
on a war footing, of 762,765 men; and, in addition, a re 
serve militia on a peace footing, of 415,746 men. We all 


LL 





England can expend $1,200,000,000 a vear without creating 
a greater burden in the shape ofa public debt than $600,- 
000,000 would be for the United States.” 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Mr. Chairman, 
ponder herea moment! Only $64,000,000a year 
for the greatestarmy on a war footing, with a re- 
serve on a peace footing, the French empire ever 
had! Besides our Army, we havea Navy to con- 
struct and maintain, and the cost of both will be, 
if not $2,000,000 a day, $45,000,000 a month. 


. 


To provide these sums so long as they shall be 


needed, to secure and carry along till we can pay, | 


the amounts which have already been expended, 
to devise a policy which shall carry on the Gov- 
ernment when the war is ended, and ultimately 
work out the extinguishment of the public debt— 
this is the problem to be solved, and the Constitu- 
tion says that we alone shall solve it. I believe we 


can solve it, and will solve it; and I hope by fome 
pe by 


policy worthy of the occasion and adequate to it. 
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selling poison to the lord chancellor selling justice, 
the plea has always been, ** my poverty, but not 
my will, consents.”’ 

Sir, [ deny thatany necessity ts upon us to take 
the case out of settled rules. We need money— 
large sums of money—and the whole resources 
and property of the nation are liable to pay tribute 
toraise it. We owe debts—lareve debts—and the 
whole property of the country is holden to pay 
them.” Does anybody suppose that the security 
is not ample, or the resourves not abundant? My 
colleague from the Erie district [Mr. Spaviviwe} 
told us that the taxable property of the nation 
amounts to sixteen thousand millions of dollars; 
and he produced a statement from the Census Ba- 
reau to prove it. 


In reality itis vastly more than 


| that, because he gave us a self-fixed valuation— 
| the valuation fixed by proprietors themselves, 


having an interest in reducing and covering up the 
amount. 

According to my colleague, at the end of this 
fiscal year our debt will be only $650,000,000. 
One would think here is margin enough for Wall 
street, State street, or Chestnut street. Sir, it is 
margin enough, properly husbanded from first to 


| last, to enable us to raise all the money we want 


timid expedients to dodge honest taxation. Above | 


all things, let us practice no concealment or de- 
ception upon the tax-payers. Letus find outhow 


much we owe and how much we need; let us tell | 


the people of it, and then in a straightforward, 
old-fashioned way go about raising it. 
ple need no lullabies or opiates from us. 


ready for this emergency and adequate to it; quite 
as much so, to say the least, as we are. 
as are the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, other men have coped successfully with 
circumstances as difficult and left behind them the 
light of theirexample to warn and guide us. We 
have the folly of some who have scattered ruin 


and strewn wreck in the midst of plenty; we have | 


the wisdom of others who have created and pre- 
served empire in the midst of want, and caused 


civilization to rise on golden wings out of the very | 


ashes of exhausted systems. Our own statesmen 
have done far more than their share to endow the 
world with financial wisdom. It was to this sub- 
ject that the greatest of Americans gave his best 
endeavors. He delved deep in the mines of per- 
petual prosperity. He founded and organized a 


| new department. He conceived and created a sys- | 


tem, and the world saw that it was good. Upon 
foundations of honesty and truth he reared an 
enduring structure of public credit, and so per- 
vaded it that tothis day we meet at every turn the 
genius of the builder. He haunts us yet with the 
maxims he has left; maxims from which we are 
invited to depart, though we cannot forget them. 
He has bequeathed to us his lessons of wisdom 


with that singular felicity of diction which made | 
Marshall say ‘‘ his statement was argument, his | 


inference was demonstration.”’ 

Hamilton insisted upon ‘‘ineorporating, as a 
fundamental maxim, in the system of credit of 
the United States, that the creation of debt should 
always be accompanied by the means of extin- 
guishment; this 1s the true secret of rendering 
public credit immortal.’? Invested with such at- 
tributes, Government securities are the best secu- 
rities in the world, and can always be used to 
negotiate loans at the lowest rate of interest. 
Without these attributes the obligations of a Gov- 
ernment are the most worthless, the most short- 
lived and shallow of all devices with which to bor- 
row money. Do we not know this? Do we not 
heed the teachings of history, sanctioned by the 
founders of our institutions? 
that, unless we would make shipwreck of every- 
thing, we must accompany emission with taxa- 
tion? Do we not know that we have no right to 
authorize the utterance of a dollar of paper, with- 
out accompanying it with a tax for its ultimate 
redemption? We do knéw it. 

But it is said that the principle, though a good 
one and sound in itself, must at this time be sac- 
rificed to necessity Necessity! that market price 
of principle at which every virtue has been sold 
for six thousand years. From the apothecary 


Complex | 


The peo- | 
They | 


want us to put no blindersupon them. Theyare | 


| raising money? 


at five per cent., and history proves it. 
Now, sir, what does this plea of necessity mean 


| —this plea upon which we are invited to leave the 


. =i , | trodden paths of safety, and seek new methods of 
But let us have no make-shifts, no subterfuges, no || ; 


‘coining false moneys from that crucible called 
debt??? What is the necessity which prevents 
adherence to the old and approved methods of 
The argument must be twofold: 
first, that the people will be better ready at some 
other time than the present to pay what, in the 
end, they must pay, with interest; and second, 
that necessary and legitimate taxation will be un- 


| popular, and bring denunciation upon those who 


vote it. Sir, I take issue upon both propositions. 
I say the country is rich and ready. Money is 
abundant—very abundant. There is in the loyal 
States $250,000,000 of gold—the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ALLEX) said the other day 


| $300,000,000—more than ever before, and if we 


deserve it we can have it. Whe whole country 
is full of wealth. The enormous expenditures of 
this home war have been made among ourselves, 
and the money has remained here, and not gone 
into the channel which foreign war prescribes for 
currency. The harvest has been abundant; ma- 
terials and productions, raw and wrought, have 
been in great demand; and nearly every loyal State 
teems with the elements of material prosperity. 
From a very extravagant, we have latterly become 
a very economical people, and thus the pereent- 
age, as well as theaggregate of savings ofearnings, 
is unusually great. We areable to pay now, and 
we never can pay better than now. 

So much for the ability of the people to bear 
taxation. Now,a word as to their willingness to 
bear it. I believe no error could be greater, no 
aspersion more libelous, upon the patriotic peo- 
ple of the country than the supposition that they 
will shrink from paying the legitimate expenses 
of annihilating rebellion. ‘The millions who have 
risen in majesty to defend from overthrow the tn- 


stitutions of their fathers have poured out costlier 


tribute and more precious treasure than taxation 
asks. They have sent their sons to distant battle- 
fields, and gone themselves to bare their bosoms 
to the icy fang of death. When such is the hal- 
lowed measure of spontaneous loyalty, shall we 
presume to impugn it? Shall we suppose that 
those who are pouring out their dearest jewels 


| and offering more, will palter about honest taxa- 


Do we not know || 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
i} 


| | 
| 


tion? No, sir; it requires no courage for a Rep- 
resentative to vote taxes now. He is entitled to 
no credit for doing it. The people are eager to be 
taxed, and no needed levy will be a tribute wrung 
from reluctance, but an offering laid with a bound 
at the feet of the country. One thing is needed, 
and only one, to make taxation welcome. The 
people must know what is to be done with their 
money. They must know that some things are 
not to be done with it. They must know that the 
money is.not to be swept into the lap of gamblers 
and thieves, whether of high or low degree, in 
office or out. They must know it is not to be 


squandered upon favorites, whether they be poli- 
ticians or brothers-in-law or clergymen or women. 
They must know that frugality and honesty pre- 
vail, and that works of retrenchment are begun. 
And here I turn aside to say that | differ with 
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the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Ricuarpson,}] who said the other day that he was 
opposed to « iting down salaries—at all events 
congressional salaries. I am in favor of cutting 
up, and cutting off, every expense which can be 


discarded, and Lam in favor of beginning with our | 


own compensation, Cutitdown; cut it down lib- 
erally; cutit down more than it will easily bear, 
and then with consistency and self-respect we can 
turn the knife in all directions. = 

But | was saying what the people must know 
about the use to be made of their money. Above 
all things else they must know it is to be applied 
to the most vigorous policy of war—that policy 
most destructive of rebellion and most crushing to 
the idea, whoever dare suggest it, be he in high 
place or not, of a continental partition or dismem- 
berment in any contingency. ‘They must know 
that no idea of accepting anything less than abso- 
lute submission lurks undiscovered or glides un- 
bruised near any department of the Government. 
They must know that dalliance and delay find no 
hiding-place either among the cushions or the sad- 
dies on which power 18 seated, 

Just here | want to make a remark belonging 
strictly to this subject. The determination seems 
to exist in some quarters to misunderstand or per- 
vert the position of all those in this House or else- 
where who have ventured to Suggest a query as 


to the adequacy of the progress made in the war. | 


Every member here who insists upon a vital 
policy is set down as a disciple of the ** on to 
Richmond”’ school, to use the prevailing expres- 
sion. That phrase is employed to signily thata 
party exists in Congress in favor of dictating an 
advance of the army of the Potomac. Now, sir, 
for one—and | speak for myself only—lI want to 
enter my protest against this atte mpt to fasten a 
false issue upon Congress, or any party in it. 
The propricty of making an advance at any 
given time and place is a military question, to be 
decided by military authority. ‘The propriety of 
an advance, with weather and roads as they are, 
upon a large army inyenched on its own ground, 
behind its own guns, is a momentous question; 
and I do not believe that any constituency repre- 
sented on this floor, or its Representative, would 
take the responsibility of deciding it in the affirm- 
ative. No, sir; itis not the want of an advance 
upon Manassas, or of an advance at any other 
given point that is needed to allay public solici- 
tude; it is not the failure to advance now that any 
one complains of, so far as I know. The ground 
of comment is entirely different. It is said that 
much time has elapsed since we have had a splen- 
did army in the field, and that the progress of the 
war has not been great. 


Itis said that two armies || 


are besieging each other for months together, at | 


an enormous expense on our part. Itis said that 


owing to procrastination the war has ceased to be 


a war of maneuvers, and has become a war of po- 
sitions, 
ea 

half of January came with smooth roads and sun- 
shine, and held out tous the golden hour, and that 
we failed to improve it. ‘These things and others 


have awakened a suspicion that the favorite || 


policy with some directing minds might be the 
plan known as * the exhaustive policy;” and it 
18 this suspected policy which has awakened the 
alarm and indignation of many men. Does any- 
body wonder at it? Does anybody wonder that 
the common sense of the nation is shocked at the 
notion of an exhaustive policy to be waged by us 
upon the South? The people all know that our 
Army is absurdly large if its only mission is to 
hold positions here and there, Children know that 
it would be madness for a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people to attempt an exhaustive policy 
upon an agricultural people, possessing a great 
and fertile country. Fools can hardly be expected 
to believe that it would be wise for twenty mil- 
lious of people, engaged in manufactures and com- 


merce, to sit down on the frontiers of an enemy | 


It is said that December and the first | 


and wait for the starvation in their own homes of | 


eight millions of people, possessing within them- 
selves the means of producing forever all the ne- 
cessaries of life; and this, too, with slaves to till 


the soil, and leave their masters time to organize | 
and drill,and educate the country in the art of war, | 


And particularly would such a policy be fallacious, 
if the two greatest difficulties and dangers press- 
ing upon the twenty millions were first their own 
exhaustion from the derangement of finances and 
trade and the expenses of the war; and second, the 


| 
i 





possibility that delay would bring hostile inter- | 
vention from abroad to destroy blockades and pro- | 
duce collisions between leading Powers, and em- | 
broil the world in a riot of nations. 


No, sir; neither the people or their Represent- 


| atives want to dictate advances or to interfere 


with movements or details; they simply want to 
know that the people’s servants Are using the 
people’s money and the nation’s Army to hurl | 
swift destruction on the nation’s foes. With these | 
wholesome conditions, we have free and full per- 
mission to vote taxes, and no man need quake for | 
his vote. Private letters, in scoresand hundreds, 
attest the truth of what I say. Private and public 
assurances, full of the patriotism that pays and 


| works and suffers and fights, attest its abundant 





| now, and Iam glad to know it, that but four favor 
| this measure. 








| policy, we can realize, and realize promptly, all 


| be retired by taxation, that being made part of 


truth. Thus armed with the power of taxation, 
with the country impatient for its exercise, the 
whole responsibility of meeting the emergency 
with calmness, with safety, and success, is thrown | 
upon us. We have abundant means in our hands; 
the question is, shall we make proper use of them? 
Unless we appeal to the moneyed interest of the 
country with an adequate policy, we can get no 
money, and ought not to get it; we shall not de- 
serve it. But if we do present a sound and solid | 


the money we require. We can, in anticipation 
of taxation, realize it on paper based upon and to 


the compact with the public ereditor. If this very | 
bill, in place of containing a legal tender clause, 
had provided thatevery note which it proposes to 
utter should have stamped or inscribed upon it, 
‘* based upon taxation,’’ ** to be redeemed by tax- 
ation,’’ so as to be inwrought with taxation, that 
mode of imparting value would, I submit, have 
been a vast improvement on the provision as it | 
stands. Such a provision would have seemed 
like the magic touch of Hamilton. He says: 


‘*The true definition of public debt is a property sub- 
sisting in the faith of the Government. Its essence is prom- 
ise. Its define value depends upon the reliance that the 
promise will be faithfully fulfiiled.”’ 


But, sir, for reasons and objections beyond this, 
I hope we shall be able to improve upon this 
scheme, which, it seems, for the first time this 
morning, comes here sanctioned by a minority 
only of the Committee of Ways and Means. That 
committee consists of nine members. One is ab- 
sent, and of the eight who are present it is said 


Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman from 
New York permit me to say that when this bill 
was reported, it had the concurrence, I believe, of 
three fourths of the committee? Since that some 
members have changed their views. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. Well, sir, in 
these times, when very high financial authorities 
hesitate and change and reverse their convictions | 
so very often, Ido not think any gentleman need | 
feel any compunction for having changed his opin- | 
ions. And, by the by, | want to mention another | 
matter. There has been some carping at the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means because they have not 
brought in a tax bill before thistime. For one, I 
have no patience with such strictures. Charged, | 


as the committee is, with more onerous and per- || 


plexing duties than rest on any other persons in | 
the Government just now, | think it is entitled to 
the thanks of the House and of the country for 
its multiplied and conscientious labors, hastened, 
no doubt, as fast as possible. With very great 
respect to that portion of the committee favoring 
this bill, lL venture to suggest some criticism upon 
it. It has not been put forward as a measure cal- 
culated or able to stand slone; itis admitted to be 
incomplete in itself. It is to be propped up bya 
tax bill. So far, so good; but the two together 


cannot stand without something else upon which || 


to lean; but are both intended, as is now admitted, 
as a kind of pedal attachment to a bigger thing— 
a great banking scheme, a creature of gigantic | 
proportions, ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made!”’ | 

Mr. STEVENS. | know what the gentleman 
refers to. He refersto a suggestion in the argu- 
ment of my colleague from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hoorer.} It is not the suggestion of the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I thank thechair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means for 
saying that, on account of the personal tranquillity 
I derive from it myself. Now, sir, this banking 
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scheme which the present bill is intended by some 
to usher in, and render necessary, | hope gen- 
tlemen will mark it; this forthcoming mammoth, 
this elephantine machine, will be a great lion when 
it comes here. It will be as much of a lion as the 
Great Eastern, or Japanese embassy, and we ad- 
journed to see the Seieaets come ashore with 
their trunks, didn’t we? Well, sir, we ought to 
do something for this expected visitor .undoubt- 
edly, something handsome. The fatted calf ought 
to be killed; but it seems to me that $100,000,000 
of paper money, asa legal tender, to pave the way, 
is, considering our moderate circumstances, rather 
ostentatious hospitality. I do not wish to say 
anything disrespectful of this great banking in- 
vention; but with him of old ‘* | fear the Greeks,” 
and when this Trojan horse is trotted out, I hope 
some doubter with a spear will investigate his 
bowels and see what he is likely to emit, whether 


| armed men or something else; and if armed men, 


we’jl add them to that army which my colleague 
from the Onondaga district [Mr. Sepewick] said 
the other day goes into winter quarters in summer 
weather. 

There is one thing, however, about the proposed 
banking scheme, and about the bill before us, in- 
tended probably to attract votes, which seemg of 
very questionable policy, and very doubtful eth- 
ics. I mean hostility to the existing banks of the 
country. And inasmuch as | own not a farthing 
in the stock of any bank, and have not the slight- 
est connection with one, perhaps a word in behalf 
of banks in loyal States will be borne with from 
me. 

The present troubles, or rather their own patri- 
otic action, have broken the banks; forevery com- 
mercial man in this House knows that the banks 


| were never stronger than when the Secretary of 


the Treasury appealed to them for loans. They 
allowed the Government to carry off their specie, 
their capital from their vaults, and if that did not 


| break them, they at all events might have adopted 


a policy which would have saved them. But they 
had to suspend, and the design of this bill would 
seem to be to prevent their resumption of specie 
payment Atallevents it is obviously the policy 
in some quarters to preach a crusade against the 


present banks, and array prejudices and votes on 


| Second, is it right? 


that issue. 

There are two questions to determine before 
entering upon such a course: first, is it expedient? 
i There are in the free States 


| upwards of twelve hundred banks, with an ag- 
| gregate capital of $350,000,000. They have fifteen 
| thousand directors, and one hundred and eighty 


or two hundred thousand stockholders. They 
ramify everywhere and connect themselves with 
all the capital of the country. In view of these 
facts, is it better for the Government to make the 
banks its fiscal enemies, or its fiscal friends? If 
we have no further use for them, if we have done 


| with them, if we are above and beyond them, it 


is of no importance as to expediency either way. 
But even then, are we justified now in making 
war upon them? The banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston represent a capital of 
$119,000,000, in round numbers. Of that capital 
they have loaned to the Government $100,000,000. 
Has any other interestin the country put so nearly 
its whole capital into the war? I know of none; 


| and L submit to gentlemen whether, even if the 


stock and assets of these banks were not largely 
owned by orphans and widows, it would be quite 
the thing for us just now to indulge in unprofit- 
able hostility to banks? 

But, sir, if this scheme is the best thing that 
can be devised to sustain the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, it is entitled to, and I hope will receive, 
every vote here, no matter who it benefits or in- 
jures. It seems to be conceded by the advocates 
of the measure, that unless the legal tender clause 


| is retained it would not be wise to pass it; in other 
|| words, that a good objection to that clause would 


be fatal to the bill. I propose, therefore, to assign 
my reasons briefly for voting against the attempt 
by legislation to make paper a legal tender. 

The proposition is a new one. No precedent 
can be urged in its favor; no suggestion of the ex- 
istence of such a power can be found in the legis- 
lative history of the country; and I submit to my 
colleague, as a lawyer, the pepe that this 
amounts to affirmative authority of the highest 
kind against it. Had such a power lurked in the 
Constitution, as construed by those who ordained 
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and administered it, we should find it so recorded. 
The occasion for resorting to it, or at least refer- 
ring to it, has, we know, repeatedly arisen; and 
had such a power existed, it would have been 
recognized and acted on. It is hardly too much 
to say, therefore, that the uniform and universal 
judgment of statesmen, jurists, and lawyers has 
‘denied the constitutional right of Congress to 
make paper a legal tender for debts to any extent 
whatever. But more is claimed here than the 
right to create a legal tender heretofore unknown. 
The provision iS not confined to transactions tm 
futuro, but is retroactive in its scope. It reaches 
back and strikes at every existing pecuniary obli- 
gation. This was well put by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Penpteton,] and I concur with him, 
that substituting anything for gold and silver In 
payment of debts, and still more of precedent 
debts, is of very doubtful constitutionality. 

A memorandom from the Attorney General was 
produced here the other day, and the context in 
which it wasread would indicate that it made some- 
thing for this bill. Sir, ldo not so understand it; 
on the contrary, if the Attorney General has stated 
all that he can say in favor of the bill, the plain 
conclusion to be eons from his opinion is, that 
it has no warrant in the Constitution. He says 
the Constitution contains no * prohibition.’’ ‘That 
is not the question. In looking fora power in 
the Constitution of the United Siates, the point is 
yrecisely the reverse. The Constitution of the 
United States is an instrument of delegated and 
enumerated powers, aud Congress has no powers 
except those which the Constitution confers. Not 
so with the Legislatures of the States; they have 


all the residuum of legislative power. tn looking, 
therefore, for a power in the constitution of a | 
State, the question usually is: has it been taken | 


7 


away or forbidden? 


been given; is itthere? Can you put your finger 


upon it among the grants of the Constituuion? If | 
not, if itis not there atall, you have not the power, | 


and there is an end of the whole matter. 

But, sir, passing, as I see I must, from thecon- 
stitutional objections to the bill, it seems to me 
that its moral imperfections are equally serious, 
It will, of course, proclaim throughout the coun- 
try a saturnalia of fraud, a carnival for rogues. 
Every agent, attorney, treasurer, trustee, guard- 
ian, executor, administrator, consignee, commis- 


sion merchant, and every debtor of a fiduciary | 


character who has received for others money, 


hard money, worth a hundred cents in the dollar, | 
willsforever release himself from liability by buy- | 


ing up for that knavish purpose, at its depreciated 
value, the spurious currency which we shall have 
put afloat. 


advises them to be. Think of savings banks in- 
trusted with enormous aggregates of the pittances 
of the poor, the hungry, and the homeless, the 
stranger, the needle women, the widow and the or- 


phan, and we are arranging fora robbery of ten, if 


notof fifty per cent. of the entire amount, and that 
by a contrivance so new as never to have been 
discovered under the administrations of Monroe 
Edwards or James Buchanan. 

To reverse the picture: after the act shall have 


gone into effect, honest men undertake transac- | 
tions based upon the spurious tender at its then | 


value. By and by comes a repeal, and they are 


driven to ruin in multitudes by the inevitable loss | 


incident to a return to a metallic currency. 

I understand there are forty thousand petition- 
ers in both Houses now praying for the passage 
of a bankrupt law. Sir, provision will have to 
be made ona scale of bankruptcy more liberal 
and gigantic than England ever saw, for the re- 
lief of honest people, who will be cheated and 
ruined under the legal tender system now pro- 
posed, if the country tries the experiment and 
Survives it. But, surmounting every legal im- 
pediment, and every dictate of conscience in- 


volved, viewing it asa mere pecuniary expedient, | 


it seems too precarious and unpromising to de- 
serve the slightest confidence. 

The whole scheme presupposes that the notes 
to be emitted will be lepers in the commercial 


world from the hour they are brought into it; | 


that they will be shunned and condemned by the 
laws of trade and value. If this is not to be their 
fate, what is the sense,as was said in the Federal 


But, in looking at the Fed- | 
eral Constitution, the question is: has the power | 


Everybody will do it, except those | 
who are more honest than the American Congress | 


| 
| 
; 

















constitutional Convention, in attempting to legis- 

late their value up. ‘ 
Now, sir, I do not believe that you can legis- | 

late up the value of a thing any more than I be- 


tion. The Continental Congress tried legislating 
values up even by resorts to penalties, but the 
Seeathe laws of trade, as independent as the 
law of gravitation, kept them down. I do be- 
lieve you can legislate a value dewn, and that | 
you can do it by attempting to legislate it up; 
and I hope that my time will enable me to give | 
some reasons for that, but let me continue the 
present point. My colleague argued that any 
other thing or metal, if stamped with the same 
value, would be as valuable as coin for commer- 
cial purposes within the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment so stamping it. Thus a piece of paper 
and a piece of gold stamped alike would be of | 
equal value. Here is what he said: 
“Any other metal or thing that should be stamped. and its 
value regulated by all the Governments ofthe world would | 
pass equally well in all commercial transactions, as gold 
and silver, although not intrinsically as valuable. Exchange 
bills or Treasury notes, whose value is fixed by Govern- | 
ment, and stamped as noney, would pass as money in the 


payment of debts within the jurisdiction of the Govern 
ment fixing such value.” 


A piece of gold is coined into an eagle and 
stamped ten dollars, and a piece of paper stamped 
of the sameamount. Now, cut off the stamp from | 
both, and are they of the same value still? If not, 
why not? Simply because coin, like every other 


article of value, fepresents the cost of production. 
‘Thus every coin purports to be of a value equal | 


to the cost of producing it, less the expense of 
coinage, and less also the alloy, which is put into 
it to make it harder, and to prevent its being ab- 
sorbed into the coinage or crucibles of other na- 
tions, as It might be if the standard were not con- 
trollable. If my colleague is right in his idea that 
calling a thing gold will make it gold, or as good 
as gold, why was it that the brass guineas of 
James If would not pass for guineas? And why 
did the debasing alloys of Henry VIII, Edward 
Il, and Charles [1 strike down the currency of 
England to the most ruinous degradation? Why 
was it infamous for the Stuarts to clip the coin? 
Why should we not make our dollars out of fifty 
pennies’ worth of metal, and cause them to pass? 
That device, if itwould work, would solve our dif- 
ficulty. Why was it that the Continental money, 
with an edict of Congress that whoever refused 
to take it at par should be held an enemy to his 
country; why, with such value affixed, did Con- 
tinental money become so worthless? In the city 
of Philadelphia $7,000 was charged in Continental 
money for a dinner, with wine, for two persons; 
and two gold guineas settled the score. If my col- 
league is right that the Government, by putting 
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that the Treasury notes to be issued should be 
receivable for taxes, we shall go further and hoist 





| the floodgates of fraud, by making these notes 


| effect. 


| pay debts to the amount of their face, when the 
lieve you can make generals heroes by legisla- || 


bill virtually admits that they will be worth but 
ninety cents in the dollar on the day the law takes 
No, sir: and | thank God that the great 


| Stateof New York, which carries one fifth of the 





on a stamp of value, can make things really of | 


that value, I would suggest that we pass a bill to 
put a stamp of $125 on each of the Government 
horses. They each represent the sum of $125; 
but unstamped they are said not to be worth the 
money. If the thing could be carried out, a very 


snug sum could be made in that way, and we | 


might even make them a legal tender. 

I wish I had time; I wish I was sure the com- 
mittee would give me five minutes after the ham- 
mer falls to answer anargumeut made on yester- 


day by the distinguished gentleman from Massa- | 


chusetts, [Mr. Heorer;] but I am afraid to trust | 
the committee for that,and I pass it, only saying, | 


with great respect to him, that the only considera- 
tion he suggested which weighed with me in favor 
of this legal tender scheme was, that the people, 
the Government having taken the coin from the 
banks, would be unable to pay their taxes in coin 
because they could not getit. Sir, that is a good 
suggestion, and all we need to meet it is a very 
simple provision having none of the objections to 
making paper pay debts indiscriminately. You 
only want in the bill we pass the ald doctrine of 
recoupement and set off, and then the citizen can 
pay his tax in Governmentissue. Thatis asound 
and equitable doctrine. Itis as old as the common 
law of England; as old as the civil law of Rome. 
It means merely this: if my friend here has my 
check which has not been paid, and I have a tax 
or a debt against him, he may pay that tax or debt 
with the check, setting off one against the other 
and settle it. You need no legal tender for that. 
But shall it be said that because we all agree 





|} most two to one, 


burdens of the nation, and which has loaned for 
years to the Government ninety per cent. of the 
money it has borrowed; I thank God that the 
State of New York has in the popular branch of 
her Legislature set the seal of her disapprobation 
upon this monstrous proposition by a vote of al- 
Such a step, if it should ever 
be taken by a Government, should be taken only 
when everything else has failed and the last ex- 
tremity has been reached. It is the last expedient 
to which kings and nations can resort. When you 


| clothe an individual with the power to give his 
| 


own checks to pay his debts and supply his wants 
when he has nothing with which to pay them, 
and when you ordain that every man shall receive 
his check, you have performed for that man the 
last sad offices of financial humanity; there is 
nothing left to be done for him; and if he fails 
then, he is past resuscitation and past resurrection. 
So of a Government; you may try any other ex- 


|| pedient with impunity, and if it fails, you have 


remaining a resort to other things; but if you 
once authorize the issue and compel the accept- 
ance of its own paper, and that proves to be a 
failure, there is nothing left; the die is cast; the 
last link is broken. 

Are we reduced to any such extremity? Do 
gentlemen reflect what is the admission contained 
in this scheme; the desperation which it presup- 
poses? Do they think of the danger and distrust 
to which they expose their Government both at 
home and abroad? 

It is right to learn of an enemy, and already 
the London Times hails this $100,000,000 legal 
tender bill as the dawn of American bankruptcy 
and the downfall of American credit. Perhaps 


|| wecan learn financial wisdom from a nation which 


long since established in its Parliament the stand- 
| ing rule that the creation of a debt should never 
take place without being accompanied by the 
menns of its extinguishment, 

Mr. Chairman, | believe all the money needed 
can be provided in season by means of unques- 
tionable legality and safety. The substitute [ 
have offered will, | believe, without substantial 
| alteration, effect that result. 

And tet me assure gentlemen that it will stand 
alone upon the tax bill to be brought in, and it 
| will not be necessary to have behind ita new bank- 
ing system, which could not be set in motion un- 
tila year after the expiration of the war. 

The advoeates of the original bill presenta more 
somber picture for the future than | had supposed 
to be necessary, although | think the account of 
the nation shows larger balances against us than 
was stated at the opening of the debate. The es- 
timates submitted to us show the following items: 


Debt funded or liquidated up to the 15th day of January, 
SGTB . cctv svcsccces Cae cecveeccsetecccssys QOU0, 000,000 
The floating debt contains a large unknown 
element, but cannot be less than.......... 
Required for expenditures, ordinary and ex 


traordinary, to July 1, 1862...... cece eeeee 


200,000,000 


806,000,000 





This Jast item is at the rate of $2,000,000 per day 
for one hundred and fifty days. If $45,000,000a 
month is taken as the estimate, the item will be 
$225,000,000. But it will reach $300,000 000, be- 
cause there isanitem of a hundred millions nearly 
which will be payable at the close of the war grow- 

| ing out of bounty acts, and it has been nowhere 
included. 

Eight hundred and six millions! Who can 
credit these figures when he remembers that the 
world’sgreatest tragedian closed his bloody drama 
at St. Helena leaving the public debt of France 
less than seventy millions of pounds? 

This enormous debt amounts, for each con- 
gressional district represented upon this floor, to 
$4,210,000, and when the war is ended it will be 
more than five millions of dollars. Let gentlemen 
ponder upon the fact that there is more than three 
hundred thousand dollars of interest to be paid 

|| every year by his congressional district. 
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In addition, when the war is over our expenses 
upon a peace footing will be enormously large for 


many years. 

Interest On public debt... cccececeesceeeee 950,000,000 
: king fund of one per cent. on the debt...... # 000,000 
AcIRYs BOM 00000 009940000b 00000 Roo ondenr see + 75,000,000 
\ ¥ UNG Coast GOLENSEB..00. cdcoccecececoce 65,000,000 
CiVit Tat.coe cose ccsee oonerpece babe eek ehuess £0,000 ,000 


$248,000,000 





A sinking fund of one per cent. invested in six 
per cents., with the interest reinvested semi-annu- 
ally, will extinguish the whole debt in thirty-one 
years. ‘Therefore | have stated my figures as to 
sinking fund at one per cent. If we can levy and 
collect the sum required on a peace footing, or 
nearly that sum, the Government is financially put 
in the hest condition; and this, or nearly this, we 
ought todo. Itis idle to pretend that it can be 
done, or that anything can be done, to carry us 
through without inflicung great suffering and sor- 
row. But the pangs and trials of a nation are in 
We must not forget the 
sublimity and vastness of the epoch, and of the 
sacrifices s it warrants. 

‘here has been no such occasion presented toa 
nation, no such demand made upon a nation, dur- 

lifetime of the human race. 
of America, the history of free government, the 
history of constitutional liberty, begins or ends 
now. We have our career and our traditions as 
a nation; they are safe; but our history is yet to 


the ratio of its destinies. 


ie tine 


be made, Our destiny is, without an ally in the | 


world, with nations banded against us, to hold 
fust a continent in the midst of the greatest, guilt- 
jest revolution the world has ever seen. 

{ tlere the hammer fell. 

Mr. BELNGHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I move the sub- 
stitute which I obtained the leave of the House 
this morning to have printed, as an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. VaLtanpicHam. } 

Mr. ROSCOL CONKLING. | rise to a ques- 
tion of order. My collearue from the Erie dis- 
trict [Mr. Spautpine] reported a bill which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. To that bill the gentleman 
from Ohio| Mr. Vattanpienan] offered an amend- 
ment, Which yesterday he modified; and to that 
umendment I offered an amendment, beinga sub- 
stitute for the whole bill. Now I hold it 1s notin 
order for the gentleman from Vermont to move 
his amendment at all at this time, and especially 
not to move itasan amendment to the amendment 
of the eentleman from Ohio. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides, that 
as the gentleman from Ohio has offered his amend- 
ment as a substitute, instead of an amendment, 


the motion of the gentleman from Vermont is not | 


in order at this time. 

Mr. SLEVENS. I ask permission to have 
printed a bill—the original bill which has been cor- 
rected— which [ mean to offer after the amendment 


of the gentleman from Vermont shall have been | 


offered. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that, in his opin- 


jon, it is not competent for the Committee of the | 


Whole to order a document to be printed. 

Mr. STEVENS. It has always been done by 
reneral consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Whole. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The gentleman can make his motion after the com- 
miitece rises. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
now, if any one objects. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I desire to know 
of the Chair whether any further amendment is 
now inorder? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the gentleman from Vermont that, in the way of 
perfecting the original bill, any amendment is in 
order. The origimal bill is before the committee 
for amendment and perfection. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. 


Not in Committee of the 


Then I will 


| substitute are already pending. 


| ment pending to strike out all after the word 
| *ghas.”” 


| when I came early to the House to-day to attenda 


| nota title of authority, save by 
| bearance of the people, to deal in their paper is- 


The history | 


| In saying that the people of this Republic are 


Living, there was no epithet in our language too | 


table in its import for the fit denunciation by cer- 





| them and their authority while they stand among | 


| been invoked in this debate. 





If no one objects, it can be | 


The Chair thinks not. | 


1 know it cannot be done || 





The Chair would say to | 


| showed the propriety of establishing a national 


|| certain reasons therefor. 
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offermy amendment as a substitute for the original || 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments to the | 
An amendment 
to the original bill is in order. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. Then I move 
to amend the original bill by striking out all after 
the word ‘ that,’’ and inserting my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There isalready an amend- 


Mr. BINGHAM. Itwas far from my purpose, 


meeting of the Committee on the Judiciary, to enter | 
upon any discussion of the important question | 
which now commands the attention of the Repre- 


| sentatives of the people; and but for some remarks | 


which have been made to-day by the honorablegen- | 
tleman from New York [Mr. Roscor Conkiine] 
I would not feel disposed now to address the com- 
mittee. But, sir, as a Representative of the peo- 
ple, I cannot keep silent when I see efforts made 
upon this side of the House and upon that to la 
the power of the American people to control their 
currency, a power essential to their interests, at 
the feet of brokers and of city bankers, who have 
co the assent or for- 


sues as money. 

I am here to-day to assert the rightful authority 
of the American people, asa nationality, a sover- 
eignty under and by virtue of their Constitution. 


one people, a sovereignty, I do not feel that I shall 
be confronted by any of the great names of the 
illustrious dead who have suddenly found favor 
with gentlemen upon the other side of the House. 


severe in its condemnation or too much unchari- 


tain parties of the alleged political heresies of the 
illustrious man, Alexander Hamilton, and that 
other illustrious man, Daniel Webster, who for 
strength of intellect stood alone among the living; 





| and now dead, in his honored gravesleeps alone by | 


the sounding sea. [am not myself of that class 
of admirers who persecute men while living, and 
heap tons of granite and pour empty adulation 
upon their ashes when dead. I prefer to respect 


the living men of to-day. These great names have 
For what purpose? 
For the purpose of denationalizing the American 
people; for the purpose of stripping the American | 
people of the attributes of sovereignty ; for the pur- 
pose of laying, as I said before, at the feet and at | 
the mercy of brokers and hawkers on ’Change the | 
power of the people over their monetary interests | 
in this hour of national exigency. 
Sir, there is nothing in the records of these illus- | 
trious men that justifies any such base uses of | 
their utterances, which were made not only for the 
instruction of the men of their own day, but for | 
the guidance of all that were to come after them. 
I venture to affirm—without having recently had | 
the opportunity to read much of what he said upon 
that subject—that Alexander Hamilton, peerless 
almost among the founders of the American Con- 
stitution, never intimated in any paper of his that 
the Government of the United States could not, at 
its pleasure, issue Treasury notes either payable 
upon demand or payable upontime. There was 
much said by my respected colleague (Mr. Pen- 
DLETON] with which I entirely and altogether 


| agree; but, sir, when my colleague seemed to inti- 


mate in his argument that he found any warrant 
in the elaborate papers of Alexander Hamilton 
against this authority or power of the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the issue of Treas- 
sury notes either payable upon demand or payable 


| upon time, he greatly mistook the spirit of all he 


has written, and which has been transmitted to us. 
My colleague was adroit in the handling of the | 
— of Hamilton, which will live as long as our 
anguage lives. He was one of those men upon 
whom it pleased God to confer those extraor- 
dinary gifts which command the homage and ad- || 


miration of men, whether they agreed with him or || 


not. The passage which my colleague quoted 
from his work was an argument in which he 


bank authorized to issue currency, and he gave 





| this bill. 





: 
My colleague is a most || 
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excellent lawyer. He knew well, and so did Ham. 
ilton know well when he made that argument, that 
what the Government does by another it does by 
itself—qui fecit per alium fecit per se. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Does my colleague allude 
to me in those remarks? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ido. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will say to my col- 
league that it will puzzle him to find anything in 
the remarks I submitted to the House the other 
day which looks like the assertion that General 
Hamilton denied the power to issue Treasury 
notes, payable upon demand, or at a specified 
time, 

Mr. BINGHAM. [am much obliged to my 
colleague for that, for his speech, backed as it was 
by the commanding authority of Alexander Ham- 


|| ilton, made the impression upon this House that 


he denied the power of the Government to issue 
Treasury notes. This avowal now saves mea 
great deal of trouble. It is what I expected from 


| the ingenuousness of my colleague. 


Mr. PENDLETON. [am very much flattered 


by what my colleague says, but I object to his 


| putting it upon that footing exactly. [Laughter.] 


I say he will find nothing in my speech to justify 
the assertion he has made. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I said my colleague seemed 
to intimate that Hamilton had doubted the power 
of Congress to make a direct issue of demand or 
time Treasury notes. It is furthest from my pur- 
pose to misrepresent my colleague, and I now un- 
derstand him to concede that the Congress of the 
United States has authority to issue Treasury 
notes. For that concession I thank him, as it saves 
me the trouble of saying anything further upon 
that point. 

I now come to the other point. Did Alexander 
Hamilton, in any paper, intimate that the Con- 
gress of the United States could not make any- 
thing which it authorized to be issued, as money, 
a legal tender for the payment of debts? I think 
I am justified in saying that he never did. I un- 
derstand that Hamilton admitted that limitations 
were by the Constitution imposed upon the power 
of this Government. That is very apparent in 
the wondrous teachings of that illustrious man, 
and in the utterances of that other man no less 
illustrious, Daniel Webster. The names of both 
have been invoked in this discussion. For what 
purpose, sir? Manifestly to impress the House 
and the country with the belief that they denied 
the power of Congress to legislate as proposed by 
I think from what they said and al! 
they said on this subject, the very contrary ap- 
pears, 

I may be allowed, sir, to say that I am not un- 
familiar with the utterances of those great minds 
to their countrymen, and which have survived 
them and will survive us. They both have agreed 
in this, and in it J agree with them, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may not issue paper 
currency irredeemable in gold and silver or other 
legalized coin. That is the substance of their re- 
spective opinions. This bill does not contemplate 
an issue of Treasury notes irredeemable in gold 
and silver. If it did, I should never vote for it 
They both agreed that the Government of the 
United States might authorize the issue, as cur- 
rency, to facilitate the operations of commerce, of 
what is known as paper money; and although I 


| have not come here prepared with notes of refer- 


ence to what they have said, I give it as my recol- 
lection of what Mr. Webster did say, that he as- 
serted the proposition as broadly as I assert 1 


| now, that the Government of the United States 


may authorize the issue of paper money as cur- 
rency. Mr. Webster always insisted upon Amer!- 


/ can nationality. I only quote his own words when 


J say that all the people of all the States, are but 
one people, with but one Constitution and one 
destiny. 

A friend near me hands me what Mr. Webster 
did say. I quoted what he said from memory. 
would be ashamed of myself as an American cit- 
izen if I had not taken some pains to make my- 


| self familiar with the remarkable sayings of this 
illustrious man, who did honor not only to his 
country but to the human race. Thisis what Mr. 
|| Webster said: 

‘* Congress by the Constitution is invested with certain 


powers, and as to the objects, and within the scope of those 
powers, it is sovereign.” 
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In 1837, Mr. Webster said: 

«“ Congress has authority to regulate, and must regulate 
and control, any and all paper which either States or indi- 
viduals might desire to put into circulation purporting to 
represent coin, and to take its place in the uses of trade and 
commerce.” ; : 

On this general subject he spoke as follows, in 
the Senate of the United States, on the 28th of 
September, 1837. (Annals of Twenty-Fifth Con- | 
gress, first session, page 317:) 

‘« Now, sir, by this Constitution, Congress is authorized | 
to ‘coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign | 
coins ;’ and all the States are prohibited from coining money 
and from making anything but gold and silver coins atender | 
in payment of debts. Suppose the Constitution had stopped 
here, it would still have established the all-important point 
of a uniform money system. By this provision, Congress 
is to furnish coin, or regulate coin, forall the States. There | 
is to be but one money standard for the country. _And the 
standard of value to be established by Congress is to be a 
currency, and not bullion merely ; because we find it is to 
he coin—that is, it is to be one or the other of the precious 
metals, bearing an authentic stamp of value, and passing 
therefor by tale. That is to be the standard of value. A 
standard of value, therefore, and a money tor circulation, 
were thus expressly provided for. And if nothing else had 
been done, would it not have been a reasonable and neces- | 
sarv inference from this power that Congress had authority 
to regulate, and must regulate and control, any and all pa- 
per which either States or individuals might desire to put 
into circulation, purporting to represent this coin, and to 
take its place in the uses of trade and commerce? It is | 
very evident that the Constitution intended something more 
than to provide a medium for the payment of debts to Gov- 
ernment. The object was a uniform currency for the use 
of the whole people, in all the transactions of life; and it | 
was manifestly the intent of the Constitution that the power 
to maintain such a currency should be given to Congress. 
But it would make the system incongruous and incomplete ; 
it would be denying to Congress the means necessary to 
accomplish ends which were manifestly intended ; it would 
render the whole provisionin a great measure nugatory, if, 
when Congress had established a coin for currency and cir- 
culation, it should have no power to maintain it as an actual 
circulation, nor to regulate or control paper emissions de- 
signed to occupy its place and perform the same functions that 
it would on the coinage power alone ; and on a fair and just 
and reasonable inference from it, therefore, I should be of 
opinion that Congress was authorized and was bound to 
protect the communityagainst all evils which might threaten 
trom a deluge of currency of another kind, filling up, in 
point of fact, all the channels of circulation. And this opin- 
ion isnot new. I[t has often been expressed before, and 
was cogently urged by Mr. Dallas, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his report in 1816. He says, ‘ whenever the |, 
emergency occurs that demands a change of system, it 
seems necessarily to follow that the authority which was 
alone competent to establish the national coin, is alone com- 
petent to create a national substitute.’ ” 


Mr. Webster held in the same argument that, 
under the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
‘* between the States,’’ there is a ** full and com- 
plete grant, which includes authority over every- | 
thing that is a part of commerce or essential to | 
commerce.’? What, he asked, is more ‘* essen- 
tial’* under this head than ‘** money?”? And he | 
added that, ‘* whether that money be coin or paper, | 
or however it has acquired the character of money 
or currency, if it has become an actual agent or | 
instrument in the performance of commercial 
transactions, it necessarily thereby becomes sub- 
ject to the regulations and control of Congress:”’ 

**f am for nonew experiments; but Iam fora sound cur- 
rency for the country. And] mean by this a convertible 
currency, so far as it consists of paper. I differ altogether | 
in this respect from the gentleman from South Carolina. 
Mere Government paper, not payable otherwise than by | 
being received for taxes, has no pretense to be called a cur- | 
rency. Afterall that can be said about it, such paper is 
mere paper money. It is nothing but bills of credit. It 
always has been and always will be depreciated. Sir, we 
want specie and we want paper of universal eredit, and | 
which is convertible into specie at the will of the holder. 
That system of currency the experience of the world, and 
our own experience, have both fully approved.” 

So spake Mr. Webster on the 28th September, 
1837. That was his matured opinion, given the 
year after his speech on ‘the specie circular,” 
which is relied on by the other side. His last 
utterance must be accepted as his opinion; and, in 
so far asitconflicts with his opinion in 1816 against 
any but a metallic or specie curfency, or against | 
anything being declared money or lawful tender 
but gold and silver, this later opinion, as to him | 
and all who claim under him, must control. For 
myself, upon his own authority, I reject what he 
sald in 1816, and what he said of legal tender in 
1836, and adopt his clearer and sounder statement 
of 1837: that under the power of Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce among the several States, there is 
a fulland complete grant which includes authority 
over everything which is a part of commerce or | 
essential to commerce, including money of coin or 
paper. 

Ow, sir,in this connection, I desire to say that 
thatis money inany country which the sovereignty 











may itself declare to be money within the limits 
of its jurisdiction. I do not claim that any one sov- 
ereignty may declare what shall be money univer- 
sally among all nations, because no severeignty 
has extra-territorial jurisdiction; but J assert the 
proposition that that is money within the juris- 
diction of every country which the sovereignty 
thereof declares to be money and makes money. 
I should be greatly obliged if some gentleman 
would rise in his place and cite me some com- 
manding authority which shows the contrary of 
this. Do notgentlemen know that by the decrees 
of sovereignty, at one time and another, iron has 


been money, shells have been money, hides have | 


been money, and cattle have been money? My 


colleague is not unskilled in the literature of that | 


people foremost of all the pagan nations. He will 
remember that Homer says, ** the armor of Dio- 
mede cost only nine oxen, and that of Glaucus 
cost a hundred.”’ 

Mr. WRIGHT. They had no written Con- 
stitution, and we have. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My friend is right, and I 


appreciate his remark. What is money? It is | 


a long time since I read the remarkable essay of 
Hume upon this subject. I am not aware that I 
have seen it for many years. But I believe that 
his definition will answer as well as any other. 


| ** Money,” he said, ** is that which is authorized 
| by the sovereign, and agreed upon among men 


(speaking of course through their sovereign) as 
the standard of value, and the medium for the 
exchange of commodities.”’ 


By that sovereignty which is known by the 


name of ** the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica,’’? the Government of the United States has 
beea invested with this attribute of sovereignty, 
which is inseparable from every sovereignty be- 
neath the sun—the power to determine what shall 
be money; that is to say, what shall be the stand- 
ard of value; what shall be the medium of ex- 
change for the purpose of facilitating exchange 


| and regulating all commercial transactions of the 


country and among the people. If the Govern- 
ment of the United States had not that power, it 


| would be poor indeed—I will goa step further, 


and say it would be no Government at all. 

Some one asks, whence is this power derived ? 
My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wricurt] 
made a suggestion, for which I thank him. I re-. 


| ceive nothing unkindly in the way of suggestions | 
from anybody. | learn from everybody. I have | 
been all my life learning, and have never yet seen | 


a human being from whom I could not learn some- 
thing. My friend suggested that the Grecian 
States had no written constitution, but that we 
have. Tam not unmindful of the fact that we have 


|| awritten Constitution. [have asserted in my place 
heretofore—and I think it was not altogether kind | 
in gentlemen upon the other side of the House to | 
intimate that | occupied any other position—that | 
| in determining the powers of this Government, I 


neither dared to look nor desired to look beyond 
the Constitution, its grants of power, and its lim- 
itations of power, express or implied. That is 
precisely where I stand. I yield to no man upon 
this side of the House, or upon the other side, in 


| reverence for the Constitution, in respect for its 
limitations of power, or in the conviction that as | 


Representatives of the people we should not in any 


particular trench’ upon its limitations, made for || 
the protection either of the people or of the States. 


But, sir, l return to my inquiry. I was refer- 
ring to the power conferred by the Constitution 
upon the Congress of the United States to determ- 


| ine what shall be money everywhere within the 
| jurisdiction of the United States, what shall be 


the standard of value in the exchange of commod- 
ities and in all commercial transactions, and what 
shall be a lawful tender in the discharge of debts 
or obligations. I have no difficulty, sir, upon this 
subject; and I think that gentlemen, when they 
come to examine the question carefully and con- 


siderately, will have no difficulty upon the sub- | 


ject. 


In the first place, the Constitution has expressly | 


provided that Congress shall have power to reg- 
ulate commerce with all foreign nations, among 


the several States, and with the Indian tribes. | 


This general provision of the Constitution has 
frequently undergone interpretation in our Su- 


—— Court, and the effect of this language has | 


een matter of deliberate consideration with every 
man who has ventured to issue a treatise upon 
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the Constitution of the United States. Whoever 
takes the pains to look into either of these author- 
ities—the decisions of the Supreme Court or the 
writers upon the true construction of the Consti- 
tution—will discover that they all aeree in this, 
that this power to regulate commerce includes the 
exercise of all powers necessary to the existence 
of commerce among the several States, and ex- 
tends even to its prohibition, when the public ne- 
cessities require it. This, I undertake to say, is 
matter of agreement among all who have written 
upen the construction of the Constitution, and is 
| substantially the ruling of the Supreme Court. 
Sir, if there were no limitin the Constitution upon 
this general power of Congress to regulate com+ 
merce, | would say at once that the Congress of 
the United States might make anything money 
which it pleased. But there are certain limita 
| tions in the Constitution. Money has a twofold 
| office. It determines the standard of value on the 
| one hand, and it discharges obligations on the 
| 


other. There is a limitation, and [I am free to 
admit it. That brings me to the very pith and 
marrow of this debate. 

What is that limitation? That is the important 
point. I desired to-day to ask the attention of my 
excellent friend from Vermont [Mr. Morrint]} to 
the question whether the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States has declared whatshall bea legal tender. 
|| He did not find it convenient to yield to me for 
that inquiry. I stand here to assert that the Con- 
| stitution of the United States has nowhere declared 
what shall be a legal tender. I stand here to as- 
sert further, that nothing has ever been made a 
Jegal tender in the United States at any time, in 
discharge of private obligations, or of public ob- 
ligations either, of universal application in States 
and Territories alike, except that which was made 
so by act of Congress. Your Constitution, ! re- 
peat, never made gold and silver a legal tender. It 
never made anything a legal tender in the dis- 
charge of debts. The Constitution simply con- 
| ferred the power on Congress by its general grants 

of power to declare by law what shall be a legal 
'tender. Gold and silver and copper, if I recollect 
aright—and if 1 am wrong I hope the venerable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
| will correct me—have been all made alike legal 
tenders, at one time or other, by act of Congress. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say that, when silver coin was last debased 
seven anda half per cent., it was made a legal 
tender to a certain amount? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Thechairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. Hickman] has very kindly 
suggested to me that, according to the argument 
which we have heard here to-day, and assuming 
to be true all that has been said on the other side 
on this subject, if the Constitution has not made 
gold and silver a legal tender, then gold and sil- 
ver are not a legal tender, and cannot be made so 
by act of Congress. 

Iam obliged to my colleague of the Judiciary 
Committee for the suggestion. Lrepeat it, sir, that 
there is not aline, or word, or syllable in the Con- 
stitution which makes anything a legal tender— 
gold, or silver, or anything else. But Congress 
has the power toregulate commerce, and there can 
be no such thing as a well-regulated commerce 

| without a law, enacted by the sovereign, determin- 
ing what shall be a lawful tender in the discharge 
of obligations payable in money only. 

This being so, it does seem to me that the alarm 
and outcry that have been made here against the 
constitutionality of the legal tender provision of 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means are stripped somewhat of their formidable 

| proportions. 
But I am not disposed to leave this point here. 
|| Gentlemen have asked whether Congress can im- 
pair the obligation of contracts, and what limita- 
' tions there are in the Constitution of the United 
States in that behalf? I recognize, I trust, the 
obligations of personal integrity in all contracts 
between man and man as fully as any other gen- 
tleman on this floor; but I am speaking now toa 
uestion of constitutional law, of legislative power. 
There isa limitation on the power of the States that 
no State shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts; but I ask my learned colleague 
{Mr. Penpieron] to lay his finger on a like limit- 
ation in the Constitution upon the power of tne 
| Federal Congress. If I recollect aright, the Su- 
|| preme Court itself has declared that this limitation 
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did not operate on Congress. I see my learned | 
friend of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Tuomas] | 
attending to whatI say,and Lappealto him whether | 
Iam right in my recollection of that matter. My 
friend assents toit. He is generally right on these 
questions; I may say he is always right. Gentle- 
men, by denouncing this proposed measure as im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, seem to hope 
that thereby they will frighten the American Con- 
gress from its propriety in this hour of the nation’s 
peril, when everything depends on the settlement 
of the question of the power of Congress, and its 
just and prompt exercise in clothing the Execu- 
live, the judiciary, and the Army with the lawful 
power to save the people and the people’s Consti- 
tution, not in violation of law, but in accordance 
with law, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of gentle- 
men who have undertaken to press into this ar- 
gument this supposed limitation on the power of 
Congress, and its incapacity to impair the obli- | 
gation of contracts, to the legislation of the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress; and I ask particularly the at- | 
tention of my excellent friend from Vermont [Mr, 
Morar) to the provisions of that law. He 
voted for it; so did 1; and so did my friend the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. Indeed, 
according to my recollection, it received no seri- 
ous opposition in the House. It is some five 
years since that law was passed. At the time 
of its passage I assert that by the then existing 
law of the United States every private debt or 
contract for the mere payment of money could 
be absolutely and forever discharged by the ten- | 
der, in foreign coin, of the amount of such money 
contracts. Why? Because by the then existing 
Jaw foreign coin was declared to be a legal tender 
in the discharge of debts of every description, 
public and private. What did Congress do at 
that time? It repealed the preéxisting law, and | 
declared that foreign coin should not be a legal 
tender in the discharge of any obligation, either 
public or private. Was there any impairing of 
contracts in that?) What became of the interests 
of Mr. A, Mr. B, or Mr. C who, on the very day 
of the passage of that act owed a debt of $1,000, 
$2,000, or $5,000, and had, by the existing law of 
Congress the right to discharge it in foreign coin? 
Was any constitutional limitation invaded there? 
Notatall. What decision has ever been made by 
any Federal or State court, from that hour to this, 
questioning the validity of that statute ? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. In regard to this | 
matter of regulating the value of foreign coin, it is 
to be noted that the Constitution expressly gives 
to Congress the power to fix the value of foreign 
coin. ‘That power is given in the Constitution, in | 
so many words. Now, Ilask my friend from Ohio 
to point out as many words giving Congress the 
power to make paper money a legal tender. In | 
relation to foreign coin, everybody who made a 
contract did so with his eyes open to the fact that 
Congress might make a change in regard to that 
matter. But whenitcomesto making paper money 
a legal tender, there is not a word in the Consti- 
tution about it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My friend from Vermont | 
ean make nothing by his motion, for in the same 
clause and line of the Constitution, Congress is 
authorized to regulate the value of domestic coin. 
‘** Congress shall have power to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof ’’—of what? Of the money 
it coins—*‘ and of foreign coins.”’ It can do that 
atany time. But says the gentleman from Ver- 
mont {Mr. Morritt) “1 ask my friend from Ohio | 
to pointoutas many words giving Congress power 
to make paper money a legal tender.”’ 

Sir, the gentleman’s question is answered by 
asking another of him: point out the words in 
the Constitution giving to Congress the power 
to make gold or silver coin, either foreign or do- | 
mestic, a legal tender. There are no such words. | 
The gentleman seems to infer because Congress 


. . - . i e ’ / | 
of foreign or domestic coin? If any State could | 


do this, the very purpose of the Constitution to 
secure a uniform standard of value, would be de- 
feated. But, sir, if the power to make gold and 
silver coin a legal tender, necessarily involves, and 
is in fact a power to regulate its a it logically 
results that as each State may make gold and silver 
coin a legal tender, each State may regulate the 
value thereof. The power to regulate the value of 
coin, and to declare what shall be a legal tender, 
are as separate and distinct as are any other two 


distinctive powers in Congress—as distinct and | 


separate, sir, aS are your powers to lay and col- 


lect taxes, and your power toestablish post offices || 


and post roads. 

The point | make is this: Congress has power, 
by the terms of the Constitution, to fix the stand- 
ard value of foreign coin, and of domestic coin, 
and the power to declare a legal tender, and that 
these powers are distinct. j 
mont agreed with me in the Thirty-Fourth Con- 


gress in sweeping away the existing statutes of | 


Congress, which made foreign coin a legal tender 
in the discharge of debts; and by the same enact- 


My friend from Ver- | 





ment changed and fixed anew the value of foreign | 
coin. I want to know, if we can rightfully exer- | 


cise that power in relation to the rights of debtor | 


and creditor, touching foreign coin, by what logic 


my colleague [Mr. PenpLeron] arrives at the | 
| conclusion that we cannot as well exercise it in | 
| relation to its domestic coin? 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
man yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHIAM. [desire to ask the 
gentleman a question upon this subject. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I will hear my colleague. 


Will the gentle- 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Congress is, by the | 


Constitution, expressly empowered to regulate 
the value of coins. 
league whether the value thus regulated is not the 


Now, I wish to ask my col- | 


legal value of the coin; and if therefore it is nota | 


legal tender, although the word ** tender’’ is not 
written in the Constitution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I agree that what Congress 
declares and enacts shall be the value of coin, is 
the legal value of such coin; but, sir, an act de- 


claring the legal value of coin does. not make it a || 
I have just said the Thirty-Fourth | 


legal tender. 


Congress passed an act which changes and fixes 


anew the value of foreign coin, but which act ex- 
pressly declares that such coin shall not be a legal 
tender. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. That it does? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to see the gen. 
tleman point out the clause. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will if the gen- 
tleman will give me the opportunity, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I desire to ask the gentle. 
man from Ohio a simple question with his per- 
mission. Taking the standard of gold and silver 
as it is established by law to-day, a contract is 
entered into for the payment of a debt in gold and 
silver at the present standard, that being by lawa 
legal tender; but suppose the gold and silver should 
before the debt becomes due, by act of Congress, 
be debased thirty-three per cent., can that coin so 
debased be made a legal tender for the payment 
of that debt? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. It may be madea 
legal tender, if Congress has the power to debase 
coin; but I deny that the power conferred by the 
Constitution on Congress to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof, confers the power to de- 
base the coin of the country. There is no such 
power in Congress; and I think that is a sufficient 
answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HICKMAN. That, it strikes me, is dodg- 
ing the question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Notat all. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Congress has, from time to 
time, changed the alloy of gold and silver coin. 
Now, if it may make coin so alloyed a legal tender 
in payment of a debt arising out of a contract, 
and in the mean time, before the debt becomes 
due, Congress again changes the alloy, debasing 
the coin to the extent of one third its value, can 
that coin so debased be made a legal tender in pay- 
ment of that debt?) Would not that, by the argu- 
ment of the opponents of this bill, be as much a 
violation of that clause of the Constitution as to 
make paper a legal tender? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I answer, that if 
the purpose of the act of Congress be simply to 





|| change the alloy in order to harden the metal and 
| make it more serviceable for the purposes of a cur- 


I thank my colleague for his inquiry of me. | 


And what I now say in reply, I desire to impress 
upon this committee that nothing ever was a legal 


tender under the Constitution of the United States || 


in discharge of debt but by express provision ofan 
act of Congress. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Then I misunder- | 


stood my colleague in the former portion of his 
remarks. I understood him to argue that the Con- 
stitution did not empower Congress to make gold 


| and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debt, | 


is expressly authorized ‘to regulate the value of || 


foreign coin,’’ it is therefore in words authorized 
to declare foreign coin a legal tender. Such a con- 
clusion is by no means self-evident. The Consti- 
tution declares that ‘* no State shall make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of | 
debts.’? No one doubts, I presume, that any State 
of the Union may make the legalized gold and silver 
coin of the United States “‘a tender in payment of 
debts;”’ but does it thence result that a State may 


| 
| 


either regulate or change the established value || 


Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman qornaty did | 


misunderstand what IJ said if he so understood me. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Lam glad to hear it. 

Mr. BLNGHAM. IL asserted that Congress had 
the power under and by the Constitution to declare 
what should be a legal tender, but was not re- 
stricted by any express or implied provision or 
construction of the Constitution to gold and silver. 
My argument was that Congress had by express 
grant of the Constitution power to regulate com- 
merce, and that, resultant from that power, it had 
also the power to declare what should be received 


in paymentof debt. I said also,on the other hand, | 


that Congress was empowered by the terms of the 
Constitution to fix the standard value of foreign 
and domestic coins, whether of gold or silver, iron 
or copper, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. WhatI understood 
the gentleman to say was this: that the Constitu- 
tion did not authorize Congress to make gold and 
silver a legal tender, that it was silent upon that 
subject; but | understood him to argue that be- 
cause Congress had assumed the power of makin 
gold and silver a legal tender, it might also procee 
to make a legal tender of paper. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Notatall. I say that the 
Constituuon nowhere declares what shall be a 
legal tender. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [affirm that it does 
in effect. 





rency, not to change its value, that Congress has 
certainly the right to do it; but because Congress 
has the implied right to do that under the power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, it does 
not follow that it may alloy the coin for the pur- 
pose of debasing it. The intent of the act makes 
the distinction. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman knows that 
I am a generous fellow, [laughter,} but I cannot 
have all my time taken up. | hope the gentleman 
will make his question brief. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. If Congress have 
the power to debase the coin of the country by 
mixing with the gold and silver, in the shape of 
alloy, other metals, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he derives from that fact the 
power of Congress to debase it in any other way. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The question I asked the 
gentleman from Ohio was in answer to the argu- 
ment which has been made here by the opponents 
of this bill, that Congress can pass no law impair- 
ing the obligations of contracts; yet if a contract 
is made to-day by which I am to be paid a certain 
amount in the present standard of gold and silver 
coin, and to-morrow Congress passes a law de- 
basing that coin thirty-three per cent., I am re- 
quired to take that debased coin in payment of 
the debt, and my contract is thus impaired to the 
extent of thirty-three per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I admit the 


power of Congress to debase the coin; but how 


| would the gentleman derive from that power the 


power of Congress to substitute as a legal tender 
something else than coin? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that my ume 
has already well nigh expired, but I hope the com- 
mittee will allow me an extension of time to the 
extent of that which has been taken out of my 
hour by other gentlemen. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. When the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says the obligation 
of a contract is impaired, | want to ask him if in 
law this very essential provision of the Constitu- 
tion does not enter into the contract, and if the 
contract must not conform to it? For instance, 
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when a man agrees to take so much coin at a fu- 
ture day, he does it knowing that Congress has, 
by the Constitution, power to regulate and change 
the value of that coin. 


Mr. HICKMAN. Yes, sir, and for that reason, | 


inasmuch as the Constitution allows us, as I con- 


tend, the power to issue paper money, the man || 


who enters into a contract does it with the Con- 
stitution before him. Now, allow me in turn to 
puta question to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. shoul CON 
ered in such quantities in California, or within 
the limits of the United States, as to make it as 
plentiful as iron,as to make it useless as a money 
standard, I wish to know whether it is not in the 
power of Congress to substitute some other metal 
which may be more desirable as a circulating me- 
dium than gold? 


Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. That ques- | 


tion does not now arise. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 
then why not substitute paper, if that shall be 
found more useful for that purpose? 


Mr. BINGHAM. When I was interrupted by 


my colleague, | was remarking upon the simple || 


proposition that the Constitution has nowhere de- 
clared what shall be a legal tender in discharge of 
obligations, public or private. I stated that there 
was no such thing in the Constitution. I stated 
the proposition that there never was in the United 








Suppose gold and silver should be discov- | 


If that power be conceded, | 


States a provision to this end declarirg a legal | 


tender applicable alike in State and Territory, 
except by virtue of a law of Congress, 


I repeat the statement, sir, that the Government | 


of the United States has more than once changed 
the value of its own authorized current coin, and 
also the value of the authorized current coin of 
foreign countries; and has changed the law of 
tender as to all contracts and debts, public and 
private. I ask my*colleague on the Committee 
on the Judiciary to read a section of the law passed 
by Congress during the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 

Mr. HICKMAN read, as tollows: 

‘Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all former acts 
authorizing the currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and 
declaring the same a legal tender in payment for debts, are 
hereby repealed; but it shall be the duty of the director of 
the Mint to cause assays to be made, trom time to time, of 
such foreign coins as may be Known to our commerce, to 
determine their average weight, fineness, and value, and 
to embrace in his annual report a statement of the results 
thereof.” 


Mr. BINGHAM. That act was passed Feb- 
ruary 21, 1857, during the third session of the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress. It is entitled ** An act 
relating to foreign coins, and to the coining of cents 
at the Mint of the United States.”’ 

Now, sir, what was the result of that, suppos- 
ing there was at that time in circulation—which I 
think a low estimate—$10,000,000 of foreign coin 
in the United States, with which any citizen, up 


to the passage of that act, could discharge his | 
The moment that act took effect, 


obligations? 
that right of the citizen ceased, and it was in vain 
that he thereafter brought foreign coin, depreci- 
ated in value, and declared no longer a legal tender, 
and presented it to his creditor in discharge of 
his obligation. My friend would say that that 
would be “impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
I do not so understand it. AsI remember, there 
is no such Jimitation as that imposed by the Con- 
stitution upon the power of Congress. It isa 
limitation confined exclusively to the States, and 
it is worthy of notice in this connection, that the 
express limitations imposed by the Constitution 
upon the Congress of the United States are re- 
peated in the Constitution, when intended to oper- 
ate as limitations upon the power of the States. 
For example: ‘* Congress shall pass no bill of at- 
tainder, or ex post facto law.’’ This is repeated in 
the Constitution, thus: 


' « No State shall pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto 
aw.’ 

_ Again: ** Congress shall grant no titles of nobil- 
ity,’’ which is repeated, that ‘‘ no State shall grant 
any titles of nobility.”’ It was not by inadvert- 
ence that the framers of the Constitution omitted 
to impose upon Congress this express restriction 
upon the States againstimpairing the obligation of 
contracts. On the contrary, they intended what 
has been assumed by my excellent friend from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Tuomas.] They proclaimed, 
in the absence of such limitations, that whoever, 
Within the jurisdiction of the United States, en- 
ters into any mere money contract, public or pri- 








| 
| 
| 


vate, enters into it subject to the sovereign power 
of the people, to determine at any time, by legisla- 
tive enactment, what shall discharge it. It is of 
the essence of the contract. This is all 1 have to 


the statute of 1856, which my colleague bas done 
me the kindness to read, which declared that all 


charge of debts, public and private, should be re- 
pealed, has never, to this day, so far as I am ad- 


State or Federal. 

I have said this much, Mr. Chairman, in jus- 
tification of the general provisions of this bill. 1 
do not like that phraseology of the bill, that these 


United States. 


change that provision of the bill, so that they will 
be redeemable ata certain time and acertain place. 

Mr. HICKMAN. With the gentleman’s per- 
mission, | will interrupt him. Suppose these 
' notes should be issued in the form now prescribed, 
and made redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment? I think that makes them payable pres- 
enuy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [suppose they would if it 
were not for the answer given to my colleague the 
other day. I suppose, from the collocation of the 
words, these notes were to be paid on demand; 
, but a member of the Committee of Ways and 


guage of the bill was misplaced in that regard. 
Mr. HICKMAN, That is not my point. Sup- 
pose a note should be issued by the Government 


able presently? 


Government with a discretion to pay to-day, or 
to pay to-morrow, or within any other reasonable 
time. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
as I have stated it. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


The legal effect would be 


vised, been adjudged unconstitutionalinany court, | 


issues shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the | 
J have suggested to one or more | 
of the members of the committee to consent to | 


Means explained to my colleague that the lan- | 


Mr. BINGHAM. It would,I think, invest the | 


say on that subject, with this further remark; that | 


. ro | 
preéxisting laws authorizing and providing that 
foreign coin should be a lawful tender in the dis- | 
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that. The right of a man to make contracts, not 
contrary to express lew or public policy, under- 
lies the machinery of Government, and is recog- 
nized by it. There is no doubt about that. There 
has been much stress in the argument touching 
this bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the effect that it may have on local 
bankers and brokers. That is the point of all 
others which | hoped would not be pressed upon 
this floor. What are local bankers: what are 
brokers, or any man who hawks the credit of the 
Government in the markets of the country, to 
make the best bargains for himself that he can: 
but dust in the balance compared to the rights 
and interests of the people of this country. Tam 
not aware of any right which these jobbers have 
to interpose here for a single moment the question 
of their private gains against the interests of the 
whole people. | am not unmindful that many 


} 
|| bankers and many brokers have been patriotic 


payable at the pleasure of the Government, would | 
not the legal effect of that bill be to make it pay- | 


The legal effect perhaps | 


| would be that the Government ts obliged to pay | 


not intend to find any special fault with the bill 


| notes should be made payable absolutely, at a cer- 

tain day,in goldand silver. The coin of the eoun- 
| try, whether that coin be gold, or silver, or iron, is 
| that which is stamped with the measure of value, 
and which Congress is authorized to make the 
| standard of value. When you issue your Treasury 
notes calling for ten dollars to be paid presently, 


on the current legalized coin of the United States. 
I have said that Congress has the general power 
of regulating the value of current coin, and determ- 


tion. That is the reasoning of Hamilton; that is 
the reasoning of Webster—it is that the Govern- 
| mentof the United States should not issue a paper 
currency irredeemable in the lawful money of the 
| United States; that is to say, in the coin, either 
| domestic ur foreign, legalized as money by the 
| United States. That I have gathered from all I 
have seen from them on this subject. 

Now, sir, | am not prepared to speak on the 
merits of the substitute offered by my friend from 
Vermont, [Mr. Morritu,] for | have not seen it, 
for the reason thatit has not been printed; and for 
the same reason, | am not prepared to speak of the 
merits of the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York. Lam only here to-day as a Rep- 
resentative of the people of the United States, to 

claim for them the right to determine by law what 


- 





what shall be a lawful tender in discharge of debts, 
public and private. 

Mr. RIDDLE. Will my colleague permit me? 
In the event that these notes are made a legal 
tender, I wish to inquire of the gentleman whether 
it is not lawful for any person to provide in their 


| 


charged by gold and silver? 
Mr. BINGHAM. Nobody denies it. 


| delivery of one hundred horned cattle, or one 
|| hundred bushels of wheat. No one has questioned 


or on a future day, you only know the import of | 
the words ten dollars by the value fixed by law | 


ining what shall be a legal tender without limita- | 


shall be currency in the commercial operations of 
every State and every Territory in the Union, and | 


it now, or on demand, if ithad the money. Ido | 


of the committee, as reported; but I prefer that the 


} 


contracts that those contracts shall alone be dis- | 


They | 
can contract that they shall be discharged by the |, 


| 


and self-sacrificing in the cause of the country. 
But, sir, we are not allowed to forget what the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been reluctantly 
compelled by the course of certain bankers and 
brokers to communicate to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and through them to the House and 
country. Let gentlemen who talk of disturbing 
local or metropolitan bankers or brokers ponder 
upon these words of Secretary Chase: 

“The provision making United States notes a legal 
tender has doubtless been well considered by the commit 
tee, and their conclusion needs no support from any observa 
tion of mine. t think it my duty, however, to say that In 
respect to this provision my refiections have conducted me 
to the same conclusions they have reached. it is not un 
known to them that I have felt, nor do I wish to conceal 
that I now feel, agreat aversion to making anything but coin 
a Jegal tender in paymentof debts. It has been my anxious 
wish to avoid the necessity of such legislation. It is, how 
ever, at present impossible, in consequence of the large ex 
penditures entailed by the war, and the suspension of the 
banks, to procure sufficient coin for disbursements ; and it 
has theretore become indispensably necessary that we 
should resort to the issue of United States notes. The mak 
ing them a legal tender might, however, still be avoided il 
the willingness manifested by the people generally, by rail 
road companies, and by many of the banking Institutions, 
to receive and pay them as money in all transactions, were 
absolutely or practically universal; but unfortunately there 
are some persons and some institutions which refuse to re 
ceive and pay them, and whose action tends, not merely to the 
unnecessary depreciation of the notes, but to establish diserim 
inations in business against those who in this matter gire a 
cordial support to the Government, and in favor of those who 
do not. Such discriminations should, if possible, be pre 
vented; and the provision making the notes a legal tender, 
in a great measure at least, prevents it, by putting all citi 
zens, in this respect, on the same level, both of rights and 
duties.”? 

I take it, sir, that much of the outery against 
the proposed legislation to make the notes a legal 
tender comes from that source, those persons and 
institutions which are unwilling and refuse to re- 
ceive or pay out the Government notes; for if the 
bill passes the occupation of such Shylocks will 
be gone. If you issue these bills, and make them 
a lawful tender by authority of the United States, 
to the amount of $100,000,000, and throw them 
upon the market, there would be nothing for these 
gentlemen to make by refusing to receive or pay 
your notes. The notes would be of equal value 
at every point, and the brokers would not be able 
to make their one, two, and three per cent., either 
off your soldier or anybody else, on an exchange 
between Cincinnati and New York. The man 
who happened to hold for the time being a Treas- 


| ury note redeemable at his pleasure, or on short 


time, in gold and silver, and to the redemption 


| of which the faith and wealth of the nation were 


pledged, would hold at least as safe a security for 
his money as he could find in any suspended bank 
pepers or in any individual or corporation draft. 
t is, sir, precisely because these persons and in- 
stitutions refuse to receive or pay the notes of the 
| United States that lam constrained to believe that 
Congress should by law declare these notes a legal 
tender, and thereby admonish these persons that 
they cannot control the authority of the American 
people to protect their own interests in this behalf. 
Mr. HARRISON. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man a question upon the pointof power. Is there 
any distinction or difference, so far as the ques- 
tion of power is concerned, between a provision 
in an act of Congress providing that Treasury 
notes payable on demand shall be a legal tender, 
and a provision that Treasury notes payable at 
the pleasure of the Government shall be a legal 
tender? 
Mr. BINGHAM. I do not know that there is, 
| except this: I have already intimated that 1 do 
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recognize a limitation upon the Congress of the 
United States to provide forthe redemption, sooner 
or later, in the legalized coinage or current coin 
of the country, of whatever paper it may issue. 
Mr. Chairman, | have already stated that, in- 
asmuch as | have had no opportunity to examine 
the proposed substitutes, | have not been able 
to determine for myself whether cither of them 
should be adopted. My only purpose in rising to 
this discussion now was to say what I might be 
able to say in vindication of the right of this Gov- 
ernment, speaking for the whole people and legis- 
lating for the whole people of the United States, 
to protect its own right and its own interest, and 
to that end to declare what should be a lawful 
tender in discharge of debts. I do not know that 
I have made myself as fully understood as I de- 
sired, on account of the many interruptions. I 
huve said it is very clear by the Constitation that 








THE 


the legalized coin of the United States is the stand- | 


ard or commercial value of any paper money you 
mey issue, and that whatever paper money you 
may issue should be redeemable in the current coin 
of the United States. [have shown, | trust, that the 


uniform legislation of this country demonstrates | 


the fact that the power of Congress to determine 
what shall be lawful tender is restricted by no 
express or implied provision of your Constitution, 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I wish to make 
an inquiry of the gentleman forinformation. I do 
not know whether it falls entirely within the scope 
of the gentleman’s argument, but I inquire for 
light upon the subject. Itis true always,and cer- 
tainly it has been true in this country since 1857, 


that the debtor interest immensely preponderates | 
over the credit interest, numerically and other- | 


wise; and I desire to inquire whether, if we pass 
a bill issuing paper and making it a legal tender, 
we do not present to a majority of all the people 
of this country a direct inducement to form all 


combinations possible for the purpose ef bearing | 


down and keeping down to the lowest depreciation 
that mediam in which debts shall be paid? And 
therefore Lask him the practical question, whether 
this idea of legal tender, so far from imparting 
value to these notes, is not offering a reward and 
bounty to the greatest interest in the country, 
numerically and otherwise, to make them of the 
lowest value possible ? 

Mr. BINGHAM _ If the gentleman’s remarks 
apply to the notes proposed to be issued, it is 
utterly incomprehensible to me how he came to 
entertain any such notion. How can they depress 
that which is lawful tender in discharge of all ob- 
ligations, publicand private? Does the gentleman 
suppose that the people are going to enter into a 
conspiracy for the purpose of overturning their 
own Government? They have intrusted us with 
this power to declare a lawful tender, and Con- 
gress has exercised it time and again. This bill 
proposes to issue $150,000,000 of ‘Treasury notes, 


which are to be declared by law to be legal tender || 





or force are directly or indirectly applied to a loan, 
credit perishes.” I agree to that fully, and in its 
entirety. 
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The nation’s credit cannot be main- | 


tained by force; unless the people, the majority 


of the people, with whom are the issues of the 
nation’s life, voluntarily acquiesce in any and all 
needful legislation, it 1s in vain that you enact 
this or any other law; you are undone and the 
Government falls. 


I do not share, sir, in any of the fears enter- 


tained or intimated that the people will revolt at 
this measure. [ have an abiding faith in their loy- 
alty, in their love of law, in their settled purpose 
to suffer and strive, to labor and sacrifice that they 
may maintain their Government and transmit it 
unimpaired to their children. ‘The passage of this 


bill alone, I am free to say, will not supply your | 


Treasury or maintain the public credit. 

Sir, I admit, in all its fullness, the utterance of 
Hamilton that the only way to make the public 
credit immortal is, upon the creation of a public 
debt, to provide the means of its extinguishment. 
I would not be for this bill, or for any other Treas- 
ury note bill, if this House were not ready and 
vledged in good faith to provide the means by the 
Imposition of taxes, direct and indirect, sufficient 
to meet all the accumulated interest upon the ex- 
isting public debt, and to pay the maturing obliga- 


tions of the United States, and to provide a sink- | 


ing fund for the ultimate discharge of all your 
entire obligations. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Roscoe 


| ConkuinG,] in his argument seemed to assume 


that the Committee of Ways and Means and the 


friends of this bill propose to sustain the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the issue of Treasury | 


notes without providing for their ultimate redemp- 
tion in gold and silver. I submit that the gentle- 
man, if he did so assume, thereby did gross in- 
justice to every gentleman upon this side of the 
House and upon that side of the House who voted 


| for the joint resolution the other day, imposing 


| 


i} 


for the payment of all debts, public and private, || 


and how are the people going to depreciate them ? 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. My friend will 
bear with me a moment, as I see he misapprehends 
the point of the question. I did 
whether the people would form conspiracies to 
depreciate; nor did Lask him whether they could 
depreciate the value; but | asked whether we did 
not create an inducement with the people to do so. 
Of the other question, whether they will or not, I 
did not speak. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I answer with all frankness | 


that I do not see that we present any inducement 
to the people to undertake to undermine their 


own fabric of Government, to destroy their own | 
In short, un- 


credit, to paralyze their own arms. 
less the people can exercise the ordinary powers 
of sovereignty, and can and will stand by it and 
sustain it by such an overwhelming majority as to 
silence opposition, then the dream so fondly and 
so long cherished of this experiment of free rep- 
resentative Government must melt into thin air, 
and vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision. I 
am not here to insist upon any legislation which 
shall awaken bitter prejudices among the people. 
I estimate at their true value those strong words 


in which Burke with so much force and beauty 


declares the true basis of public credit to be the 


free and uncoerced confidence of the people. He | 


says he would not introduce * compulsion into 
that in which freedom and existence are the same 
—I mean credit. The moment that shame or fear 


not ask him | 


upon the two Houses of Congress the obligation of 
raising $150,000,000 annually by taxation, direct 
and indirect. 
less remembered with pride, by the members of 


the House and by the loyal citizens of the coun- 
try everywhere, that there were but five votes | 
| recorded upon this floor against that resolution. 
| My colleague, [Mr. VaLLtanpicuam,] who op- 


poses this bill, but now urges taxation, insisted 
upon the postponement of the joint resolution 


| ordering taxation. That does not seem very con- 


sistent, but such are the practices of the times in 
which we live. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I proposed to post- 


pone the resolution only for the purpose of mak- 


ing it the foundation of a general debate upon | 


this subject. I did not move to postpone it on 
account of any opposition. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD. 
constituents have in the financial scheme whic 
has been presented to this House by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and which has received 
more or less support from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, is my apology for again presenting 
myself and claiming the attention of the commit- 


| tee for afew moments in the consideration of one 


branch of this subject. This scheme embraces, 
as I understand it, two elements: first, the issue 
of $150,000,000 of ‘Treasury notes, payable at the 
pleasure of the Government, to be made a legal 
tender; and second, to apply what is substantially 
the New York banking system, based upon Gov- 
ernment securities, for the whole country. This 
scheme is urged upon the attention of the country 
at the present time upon the ground of the neces- 
sities of the Government. I regret to appear be- 
fore this committee, or anywhere else, to oppose 
any measure which will tend to aid the Govern- 
ment in its present embarrassment and financial 
difficulties. Thissystem, it is said upon the one 
hand, is constitutional, and based upon sound 
morality, and upon wise legislative policy. On 
the other hand, it is said that it embraces provis- 
ions which are unconstitutional and immoral, and 
that the policy is bad. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not considered the con- 
stitutional question very maturely. My attention 
has been otherwise directed. I have heard the ar- 
guments which have been urged upon this floor 
on the one side and on the other. [heard the sug- 


estion made by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Spavtpine] as to the rule by which we are 


It will be remembered, and doubt- | 


The interest which 24 | 
i 
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have valued too lightly. 
_man from Ohio as one who, during the lifetime of 
| that great statesman, followed him at an humble 


| to induce me to vote against it. 
| tracted with these men, who are the public cred- 
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to construe the Constitution, and it seemed to me to 
be entirely correct and the only safe guide in ascer- 
taining the meaning of that instrument. Looking 
into the Constitution, which created a Govern. 
ment with limited powers, can we fairly deduce 
from any of its provisions the power to declare by 
legislative enactment that demand notes shall be a 
legal tender? The power is nowhere expressly 
given. Is it fairly implied from the powers which 
are given? The Constitution authorizes Congress 
to borrow money, to coin money, and to regulate 
its value; and by these means alone, l apprehend, 
it was designed by the powers of the Constitution 
that we should support our Army; that we should 
provide and maintain a Navy; ina word, that we 
should carry on the Government. Congress is 
given these express powers. Now, can we imp] 

this additional power? The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brvenam] calls our attention to an argument 
which was made by a great statesman of New 
England before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and he censures gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House for now invoking the authority 
of that great man who in life they may, perhaps, 
I call upon the gentle- 


and respectful distance, to follow his great prin- 
ciples now when he is dead. Mr. Webster, in his 
argument on the specie circular, made in the Sen- 
ate where he was acting with the responsibilities 
of a Senator, and under his oath as such, consid- 
ered this very question with reference to the matter 
of legal tender which is now before the House, and 
used this expressive language: 

* Butif we understand by currency the legal money of the 
country, that which constitutes a lawful tender for debts, 
and is the statute measure of value, then, undoubtedly, 
nothing is included but gold and silver. Most unquestion- 
ably there is no legal tender, and there can be no legal tender, 
in this country, under the authority of this Government, or 
any other, but gold and silver, either the coinage of our own 
mints, or foreign coins, at rates regulated by Congress.” 

I say to gentlemen that there is the recorded 
opinion of Daniel Webster, and while that opinion 
remains unreversed by a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, no gentleman will be 
found in this country who will not concede that 
this power now claimed is doubtful. I under- 
stand it, sir, to be a fundamental axiom, which 
should govern legislators in the discharge of their 
duties, to beware how they exercise doubtful 
powers. We have sworn to support the Consti- 


tution. Let us take care that we keep within the 


purview of that oath, Let us be careful lest we 


‘assume powers which the people whom we rep- 


resent have not intrusted us with, because all the 
powers they have given us are enumerated in or 
are fairly to be deduced from the Constitution. 
But, sir, I did not rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing that question. I am oppossd to the tender 
clause in this bill for another reason. In my judg- 
ment, it is dishonest. Thatis a sufficient reason 
We have con- 


itors, and have promised to pay them money, and 
they have given us their merchandise or given us 
their labor upon the faith of that promise. Who 
is to trifle with the nation’s faith? It seems to me 
that those men do it who support this bill. We 
have told these men that we would pay them in 
money. By this bill it is proposed that we shall 
give them paper. They ask us for bread, and we 
give them a stone. 

Mr. STEVENS. The gentleman says we pro- 
pose to pay them ina currency which they did 
not contract for. Will the gentleman tell me what 
currency he proposes to pay them in, and where 
he will get it? 

Mr. SHEFFIELD. That is a very pointed 
question, but I will answer the gentleman as far 
as it is in my power to answer him before I get 
through, and I will say to him that the law does 
not require us to perform impossibilities. 

If all the property in the country were at once 
to be turned into money, the amount of money ID. 
the country would be the measure of the value ot 
this property. If that property consisted of gold 
and silver only, this value would be fixed by the 
amount of gold and silver; but if to this amount 
was to be added the amount of bank bills which 
might be in circulation, the value would be en- 
hanced to the extent of the amount of such bank 
bills circulated as money. If to gold and silver 
and bank bills were added the notes of individuals, 
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